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15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three 
representative Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by 
the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by 
election at the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by 
Ballot, upon a list isstied by the Council for that purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourteen days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 
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18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 


19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 


20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall 
cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of , and I direct 
that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used for 
the general purposes of the Society] [or, to be used for the special purpose, or object, 
of ], and I direct that the said sum may be se to the said 
Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 


LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1914. 


PATRON. 


HIS MAJESTY 


Pet Peers Din Ge 


1879. ABERCROMBY, The Hon. Joun, LL.D., 
62 Palmerston Place,— President. 
1896,*ADAM, FRANK, c/o The Straits Trad- 


ing Co., Ltd., 11 Collyer Quay, | 


Singapore, 

1899. AcNEw, Sir ANDREW N., 
Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer. 

1884, AGNEw, Sir Stair, K.C.B., M.A., 22 
Buckingham Terrace. 

1892, Arnsa, The Most Hon. The Marquess 
of, Culzean Castle, Maybole. 

1906. AITKEN, JoHN, LL.D., F.R.S., Arden- 
lea, Falkirk. 

1905. ALEXANDER, R. 8., Grant Lodge, 18 
Lomond Road, Trinity. 

1886. ALEXANDER, W. Linpsay, Pinkieburn, 
Musselburgh. 

1909. ALISON, JAMES PEARSON, F,.R.I.B.A., 
Ladylaw, Hawick. 

1908. ALLINGHAM, HuGH, M.R.I.A., Pro- 
vincial Bank House, Ballyshannon, 
Co, Donegal, Ireland. 

1864.*ANDERSON, ARCHIBALD, 30 Oxtord 
Square, London, W. 


Bart., 


1907. ANDERSON, JAMES Lawson, Secre- 
tary of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, 45 Northumberland Street. 

1897. ANDERSON, Major JoHN HAMILTON, 
2nd East Lancashire Regiment, c/o 
Messrs Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cross, 
London, 

1911. ANDERSON, JoHN N., J.P., Solicitor, 
Stornoway. 

1902.*ANDERSON, Major Ropert Douetas, 
c/o The Manager, Lloyd’s Bank, 
Paignton, Devon. 

1871.*ANDERSON, Sir Rospert Rowand, 
LL.D., H.R.S.A., Architect, 16 Rut- 
land Square. 


1887.*ANDERSON - Berry, David, M.D., 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., Versailles, 19 
Stanhope Road, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N. 


1913. Aneus, Miss Mary, 
Blackness Road, Dundee. 

1894. ANcus, RoBert, Ladykirk, Monkton, 
Ayrshire. 

1910, ANNAN, J. Craic, Glenbank, Lenzie. 


Inmeriach, 


An asterisk (*) denotes Life Members who have compounded for their Annual Contributions. 
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1900. ANSTRUTHER, Sir RaLPH W., Bart., of 
Balcaskie, Pittenweem. 

1897. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY, WILLIAM, M.P., 
Major, Royal Horse Guards, Kil- 
many, Fife. 

1910. ArmstRoNG, A. LESLIE, 14 Swaledale 
Road, Millhouses, Sheffield. 

1912. ARMSTRONG, CLEMENT, Eskholm, Lang- 
holm. 

1901. ARTHUR, ALEXANDER ‘THOMSON, 
M.B,, C.M., Blair Devenick, Cults, 
Aberdeen. 

1904. ARTHUR, Sir MaTrHEw, Bart., of Car- 
lung, Fullarton, Troon. 

1910. ASHER, JoHN, 1 Muirhall Terrace, 
Perth. 

1889. ATHOLL, His Grace The Duke of, K.T., 
Blair Castle, Blair Atholl. 


1900.*BarrD, JOHN G. ALEXANDER, of 
Wellwood, Muirkirk, Ayrshire. 

1891. Batrp, WiuuiaM, J.P., Clydesdale 
Bank, Portobello. 

1913. Barrp;WitLtiam A., of Lennoxlove, 
Haddington. 

1883. BALFOUR, CHARLES BARRINGTON, 
of Newton Don, Kelso. 

1890. BANNERMAN, WILLIAM, M.A., M.D., 
West Park, 30 Polwarth Terrace. 

1897. BARCLAY-ALLARDICE, ROBERT, M.A., 
Rosehill, Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

1909. BarcLtay, OswaLp, 17 Gayfield 
Square. 

1897. Barnett, Rev. T, R., 7 Corrennie 
Gardens. : 

1908. Barrett, JAMES A. §., Librarian, 
University College, Dundee. 

1910. Barron, Rev. Doucuas GORDON, 
Dunottar Manse, Stonehaven. 

1880. BARRON, JAMES, Editor of Inverness 
Courier, Inverness. 

1909. BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN, of Glenorchard, 
Advocate, 56 India Street. 

1907. Baskcomps, Rev. C. G. H., B.D., Pody- 
more Rectory, Taunton, Somerset. 

1891.*Bayng, THomMas, 69 West Cumberland 
Street, Glasgow. 

1884.*Braton, Capt. Anaus J., Bayfield, 
North Kessock, Inverness. 


1910. BEATTIE, WILLIAM JOHN, Dineiddwg, 
Milngavie, Stirlingshire, 

1903. Breprorp, J. G. Hawkstey, Larach 
Bhan, Kilchrenan, Argyllshire. 

1908. Bett, WaLTER LEoNaRD, M.D., 123 
London Road, Lowestott, Suffolk. 

1877. BELL, WILLIAM, 37 Melbourne Grove, 
Dulwich, London. 

1890.*BEVERIDGE, ERSKINE, LI.D., St 
Leonard’s Hill, Dunfermline. 

1886.*BEVERIDGE, HENRY, Pitreavie House, 
Dunfermline. 

1891. BEVERIDGE, JAMES, Sunnyside, 
Fossoway. 

1913. Beveriper, Rev. WILLIAM, U.F. 
Manse, New Deer, Aberdeenshire. 

1895.* BILSLAND, Sir WILLIAM, Bart., LL.D., 
28 Park Circus, Glasgow. 

1877.*Biuton, Lxwis, W.S., 5 Abinger 
Gardens. 

1891. Brrp, GEORGE, Woodlea, 109 Trinity 
Road. 

1909. BrisHop, ANDREW HENDERSON, Thorn- 
ton Hall, Lanarkshire. 

1882. BLuack, WILLIAM GEORGE, LL.D., 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

1907. BLackig, Rev. ERNEST MORELL, B.A., 
The Vicarage, Windsor. 

1885. BLAIKIE, WALTER BiacaR, LL. D., The 
Loan, Colinton. 

1891. Buatr, Rev. Wittiam, M.A., D.D., 
Leighton Manse, Dunblane. 

1879. Bianco, HrprotytE J., R.S.A., Archi- 
tect, 25 Rutland Square. 

1909. BLUNDELL, Rev. Opo, O.S.B., The 

_ Abbey, Fort Augustus, 

1885. Bompas, CHARLES 8S. M., 121 West- 
bourne Terrace, London. 

1880.*Bonar, Horatius, W.S., 3 St Mar- 
garet’s Road. 

1904.*BonTEIN, JAMES SHELLEY, J.P., of 
Glencruitten, Oban. 

1905. Booker, Rospert P, Ler, Eton 
College, Windsor. 

1908. BortHwick, Henry, Borthwick 
Castle, Midlothian. 

1893. BoyLe, The Hon. RoBERT E., Colonel, 
95 Onslow Square, London. 
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1884. Boynton, THomMas, Norman House, 
Bridlington. 
1884.*BREADALBANE, ‘The Most Hon. The 
Marquess of, K.G., Taymouth 
Castle, Aberfeldy. 
BRODIE, ROBERT HuME, South Park, 
Biggar, Lanarkshire, 
1904. Brook, Epwarp J., of 
Castle, Ecclefechan. 
1908. Brook, WiLLIaM, 87 George Street. 
1908. BroTcHir, THEODORE C. F., Evening 
Times, 65 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


1913, 


Hoddom 


1906.*BrRown, ADAM, Netherby, Gala- 
shiels. 

1910. Brown, ADAM THORBURN, Torquhan, 
Stow. 

1902. Brown, CHaRLes, Dundas Lodge, 
Kerse, Falkirk. 

1887. Brown, GrORGE, 2 Spottiswoode 
Street. 

1884. Brown, G. Batpwin, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, University of 
Edinburgh, 25 Coates Gardens, — 
Foreign Secretary. 

1910. Brown, JoHN ARTHUR, Roseland, 


Kilmaurs, Ayrshire. 

Brown, J. T. T., Writer, Ashfield, 
Cambuslang. 

Brown, P. HumeE, M.A., LL. D., Fraser 
Professor of Ancient (Scottish) His- 
tory and Paleography, University of 
Edinburgh ; Historiographer for Scot- 
land ; 20 Corrennie Gardens. 


1912. 


1902. 


1897. Brown, RicHaRD, C.A., 22 Chester 
Street. 

1882. BRowNE, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
R.S.A., Architect, 24 Charlotte 
Square. 

1882. Bruck, JAMES, W.S., 59 Great King 
Street. 

1893. Bruce, JouHN, Inverallan, Helens- 
burgh. 

1907. Brucr, Mrs Mary Datziex, of Sum- 


burgh, Shetland. 

Bruck, VINCENT CONNEL, B.A. Oxon., 
of Longside and Inverquhomery, 8 
Ainslie Place. 

1908. Brycr, PETER Ross, 

Records, 1 Lady Road. 


1912: 


Searcher of 


1902, BrycE, Taomas H., M.A., M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy, No. 2 The 
University, Glasgow, — Curator of 
the Museum. 

1889. Bryce, Wintiam Morr, 11 Blackford 
Road. 

1901. BuccLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, His 
Grace The Duke of, Dalkeith House, 
Midlothian. 

1910.*BucHanaN, FRanots C., Clarinish, 
Row, Dumbartonshire. 

1905. BurGess, FRANcIS, Secretary of the 
Church Crafts League, 3  Kel- 
field Gardens, North Kensington, 
London, W. 

1887.*BuragEss, PETER, Craven Estates Office, 
Coventry. 

1882. Burnet, Sir Joun Jamezs, LL.D., 
R.S.A., Architect, 18 University 
Avenue, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1892, BuRNETT, Rey. J. B., B.D., The Manse, 
Fetteresso, Stonehaven. 

1911. Burnett, Rev. WILLIAM, B.D., Restal- 
rig Manse, Lismore Crescent. 

1897. Burn - MurpocH, W. G., 
Lodge, 60 Dalkeith Road. 

1887. Burns, Rev. Tomas, D.D., Croston 
Lodge, Chalmers Crescent, 

1901.*Butz, The Most Hon. The Marquess 
of, Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1901. Burimr, C. M‘ARTHOR, Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, 28 Bedford 
Square, London. 

1913. Burr, JAMES A., 7 Queen Street. 


Arthur 


1908. CADELL, Henry M., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Grange, Linlithgow. 

1898.*CADENHEAD, JAMES, ADR: ScAsr 
R.S.W., 15 Inverleith Terrace. 

1898. CALLANDER, JOHN GRAHAM, 15 Queen 
Street,—Secretary. 

1908. CamERON, Rey. ALLAN T., M.A., St 
Augustine’s Vicarage, 301 Victoria 
Park Road, 8. Hackney, London, N.H. 

1910, Cameron, D. Y., A.R.A., LL.D., Dun 
Eaglais, Kippen. 

1887. Cameron, J. A., M.D., Firhall, Nairn. 

1905. CAMERON-SwaN, DONALD, F.R.P.S., 
78 Park Lane, Croydon, Surrey. 
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1899, CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, Park Lodge, 
62. Albert Drive, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 

1906. CAMPBELL, DONALD GRAHAM, M.B., 
C.M., Auchinellan, Elgin. 

1886. CAMPBELL, Sir DUNCAN ALEXANDER 
Dunpas, Bart., C.V.O., of Barcaldine 
and Glenure, 16 Ridgeway Place, 
Wimbledon. 


1909. CamMpBELL, Mrs M. J. C. BURNLEY, of | 


Ormidale, Colintraive. 

1882.*CAMPBELL, PaTRIcK W., 
Moray Place. 

1901. CarFRAE, GEORGE, 77 George Street. 

1906. CARMICHAEL, EVELYN G. M., Barrister- 
at-Law, Lilleshall Old Hall, New- 
port, Salop. 

1891. CARMICHAEL, JAMES, of Arthurstone, 
Ardler, Meigle. 

1888.*CaRMICHAEL, The Right Hon. Baron, 
of Skirling, G.C.J.E., K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Madras. 

1901.*CaRNEGIE, ANDREW, LL.D., of Skibo, 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch. 

1871.*Cartwricut, ‘THOMAS LESLIE MEL- 
VILLE, Melville House, Collessie, Fife. 

1896. Caw, JamEs L., Director of the 
National Galleries of Scotland, 14 
Cluny Place. 

1890. Cuatmers, P. Macereaor, Architect, 
95 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


W.S., 25 


1909. CHartTeris, A. H., M.A., LL.B., 
4 Queen Margaret Cresc., Glasgow. 
1895, CuisHorm, A. W., 7 Claremont 


Crescent. : 

1903. CuisHoLM, Epwarp. A., 42 Great 
King Street. 

1901. CurisTIE, Miss Etta R., Cowden, 
Dollar. 

1908. CuHristrE, WILLIAM, of Lochdoch- 
art, Braemar House, 3 Whitehouse 
Terrace. 

1910. CHristison, JAMES, Librarian, Public 
Library, Montrose. 

1902. CLARK, ARCHIBALD Brown, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, 

1889, CuarK, Davip R., M.A., 8 Park 
Drive West, Glasgow: 


1905. Crark, JAMES, C.B., K.C., 10 Drum- 


sheugh Gardens. 

1913. CLrark, JoHN R. W., Westbank, Ar- 
broath. 

1896, CLark, THOMAS BENNET, C,A., New- 
milns House, Balerno. ; 

1908. Chay, ALEXANDER THOMSON, W.5., 
18 South Learmonth Gardens. 

1903. CLEPHAN, ROBERT COLTMAN, Marine 
House, Tynemouth. 

1908. CLincu, GrorGE, F.G.S., 3 Meadow- 
croft, Sutton, Surrey. 

1880. Clouston, Sir THomas §&., 
LL.D., 26 Heriot Row. 

1905. CtypDE, JamrEs Avon, K.C., LL.D., 
M.P., 27 Moray Place. 

1891. Coats, Sir T’HoMas GLEN, Bart., 
of Ferguslie, Paisley. 

1905.*CocHRANE, KENNETH, 
Galashiels. 

1914. CocuRaANE, The Hon. THomas, Craw- 
ford Priory, Springfield, Fife. 
1901.*CocHRAN-PaTRick, Mrs Exua A. K., 

Woodside, Beith. 

1898, *CocHRAN-PATRICK, NEIL J. KENNEDY, 
of Woodside, Advocate, 34 Heriot 
Row. 

1908. Co~tins, Major HucH Brown, of 
Auchinbothie, Kilmaleolm, 

1909. Comrikz, JOHN D., M.A., B.Se., M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E., Lecturer on the History 
of Medicine, University of Edin- 
burgh, 25 Manor Place. 

1911, CorRrIE, JOHN, Burnbank, Moniaiye, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1913..Corriz, JoHN M., Anwoth Terrace, 
‘Newton St Boswells. 

1901. CourTNEY, CHARLES J., Librarian, 
Minet Publie Library, Knatchbull 
Road, London, 8.E. 

1891. Courts, Rev. ALFRED, B.D., 5 Queens- 
ferry Terrace. 


M.D., 


Newfaan, 


1879.*Cowan, Rev. CuHarues J., B.D., 
Morebattle, Kelso. 
1887. Cowan, JoHN, W.S., St Roque, 


Grange Loan. 
1888. Cowan, WILLIAM, 47 Braid Avenue. 
1893.*Cox, ALFRED W., Glendoick, Glen- 
carse, Perthshire. 
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1899. Cox, BENgamiIn C., Gilston, Largo- 

: ward, Fife. 

1901.*Cox, Douetas H. (no address). 

1882. CRABBIE, GuORGE, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 

1892. Craic-Brown, T., Woodburn, Selkirk. 

1900. Cran, JoHN, Backhill House, Mussel- 

; burgh. : 

1911. Craw, JaMes Hewat, West Foulden, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

1903. CrawrorD, DonaLtp, K.C., LL.D., 
Sheriff of Aberdeen, Kincardine and 
Banff, 35 Chester Street. : 

1909. CRAWFORD, ROBERT, Ochilton, 36 
Hamilton Drive, Maxwell Park, 
Glasgow. 

1908. CRAwrorRD, Rev. THomas, B.D., of 
Orchill, Braco, Perthshire. 


1901.*CRAWFORD, The Right Hon. The Earl | 


of, Balcarres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1905. CrEE, JAMES Epwarp, Tusculum, 
North Berwick. 

1913, CRESWELL, CLARENDON H., (Library), 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

1907. Cricuton, Douetas, 3 New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

1886. Cross, RoBERT, 13 Moray Place. 

1907. CummMine, ALEXANDER D., Head- 
master, Public School, Callander. 

1910. Cummine, W. Skxeocu, The Dovecot, 
Dovecot Road, Corstorphine. 


1891. CUNNINGHAM, JAMES HENRY, C.E., 2 


Rayelston Place. 

1893. CunnineTon, B. Howarp, Devizes. 

1893. CURLE, ALEXANDER 0O., 8 South 
Learmonth Gardens, — Director of 
Museum. 

1889.*CURLE, JAMES, Priorwood, Melrose,— 
Curator of Museum. 

1886.*CuRRIE, JAMES, Larkfield, 
Road._ 

1879.*CursITER, JAMES WALLS, Albert St., 
Kirkwall. ‘ 


Wardie 


1879. DauezisH, J. J., Brankston Grange, 
- Stirling. 

1911. Datuas, JAMEs (no address). 

1893. DaALRYMPLE, The Right Hon. Sir 
CHARLES, Bart., LL.D., Newhailes, 
Musselburgh. 


1883. DALRYMPLE, The Hon. HEwW 
HamMi.ton, Lochinch, Wigtownshire. 


1886.*Davipson, JAMES, Solicitor, Kirrie- 
muir, 

1910. Davipson, JaMeEs, Summerville, 
Dumfries. 

1909. Davipson, JOHN Marr, Braedale, 
Lanark. 


1901. Dewar, T. W., of Harperfield, Sandi- 
lands, Lanarkshire. 

1901. Dick, Rev. James, Blackwood, Auld- 
girth, Dumfriesshire. 

1898. Dick, Rev. RoBert, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1906. Dickson, LEONARD WALTER, C.A., 
45 Manor Place. 

1895. Dickson, W1LLIaAM K., LL.D., Advo- 
cate, 8 Gloucester Place,—Librarian. 

1882.*Dickson, WILLIAM TraquaIR, W.S., 
11 Hill] Street. 

1886.*Drxon, JOHN 
Pitlochry. 

1910. Dixon, RonaLD AUDLEY MARTINEAU, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S,, 46 Marlborough 
Avenue, Hull. 

1899. DoBieE, WILLIAM FRASER, 47 Grange 
Road. 

1895. DonaLpson, Henry T., British Linen 
Bank, Nairn. ; 

1905. DonaLDson, HuGH (no address). ° 

1867.*DoNnaALDson, Sir JaMEs, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of St 
Andrews. 

1910. Donn, RoBERT, Blenheim, American- 
muir Road, Downfield, Dundee. 

1908. DouGLas-CaMPBELL, Col. MONTAGUE, 
D.S.0., 34 Abercromby Place. 

1861.*Doueias, Davin, 9 Castle Street. 

1895. DovueLas, Sir GEORGE, Bart., Spring- 
wood Park, Kelso. 

1911. Douetas, JoHN, 6 St Mary’s Grove 
Barnes Common, London, 8. W. 

1913. Dovetas, Loupon M., F.R.S.E., 3 
Lauder Road. 

1881.*Doue.as, W. D. RoBInson, Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas. 

1912.*DrRuMMoND, HucH W., Hawthornden, 
Lasswade. 

1900.*DRUMMOND, JAMES W., Westerlands, 
Stirling. 


Henry, Dundarach, 
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1896.*DRUMMOND, Rosert, C.E., Fairfield, 
Paisley. 

1878. DRuMMoND, WititamM, 4 Learmonth 
Terrace. 

1895.*DRUMMOND-Moray, Capt. W. H., of 
Abercairney, Crieff. 

1891. Durr, THomas Gorpon, of Drummuir, 
Keith. 

1902. Durr-DunBar, Mrs L., of Ackergill, 
Ackergill Tower, Caithness. 

1909. Duncan, Rev. Davip, Minister of St 
Thomas’s Parish, Anderslea, Girard 
Avenue, Parkhead, Glasgow. 

1909. Duncan, James, Librarian, 22 Airlie 
Place, Dundee. 

1910. Duncan, James A., F.R.G.S., Logie- 
Aston, Bridge of Allan. 

1912. Duntop, Sir NaTHaniEL, LL.D., of 
Shieldhill, Biggar. 

1904. DyER, EpMunpD Eustace, M.B., C.M., 
Gladstone House, Alloa. 


1913. Epcar, Rev. WILLIAM, B.D., 4 Belmar 
Terrace, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1909. Epineron, GrorGE HENRy, M.D., 20 
Woodside Place, Glasgow. 

1892.*EDWaRDs, JOHN, 4 Great Western 
Terrace, Glasgow. 

1904. EELEs, Francis Carowus, 202 Grange 
Loan. 

1885.*ELDER, WILLIAM NICOL, 
Torphichen Street. 

1901. Exain and Kincarpint, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of, K.G., G.C.S.L1,, 
LL.D., Broomhali, Dunfermline. 

1913. Extrot, Lieut.-Col. The Hon. Firz- 
WILLIAM, 16 Royal Terrace. 

1889. ERSKINE, Davip C. E., M.P., of Lin- 
lathen, Linlathen House, Broughty 
Ferry. 

1912, Ewart, EDwarD, M.D., Ch.B., Broad- 
gates, Gullane. 

1909. Ewen-Watson, GroRGE J., 
Estate Office, Fort-William. 


M.D., 6 


W.S., 


1912, FAIRWEATHER, WALLACE, of Mearns 
Castle, Renfrewshire. 


1880.*FauLps, A. WILson, Knockbuckle 
House, Beith. 

1904, FERGUSON, JAMES ARCHIBALD, Banker, 
Norwood, 78 Inverleith Place. 

1890. Fercuson, Jonn, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, 13 Newton Place, Glasgow. 

1892. FERGUSON, JOHN, Writer, Duns. 

1875. FERGUSSON, Sir James R., Bart., of 
Spitalhaugh, West Linton. 

1899.*FinDLay, James LESLIE, Architect, 10 
Eton Terrace. 

1892.*FinpDLay, JoHN R., 27 Drumsheugh 
Gardens. 

1905. FINDLAY, ROBERT DE CARDONNEL, 19 
Grosvenor Street. 

1911. Frytay, JouNn, Dolphinton House, 
Dolphinton. 

1885. Fremine, D. Hay, LL.D., 4 Chamber- 
lain Road. 

1909. FLEMING, Rev. 
Park, Culross. 

1895. FLEMING, JAMES STARK, 
House, Callander. 

1908. FLemMrine, JoHN, 9 Woodside Crescent, 


D. W. B., Culross 


Inverleny 


Glasgow. 
1908. FLETCHER, Epwin' W.,  Ivydene 
Hendham Road, Upper Tooting, 


London, 8. W. 

1875.*Foorz, ALEXANDER (no address). 

1909. Foorr, ALEXANDER ALLAN, Architect, 
3 Parliament Square. 

191]. ForsytH, WILLIAM, F.R.C.8. Ed., 
Little Wittenham, Abingdon, Berks. 

1909. ForTUNE, GEORGE, Architect, Kilmeny 
House, Duns. ’ 

1906. FoULKES-ROBERTS, ARTHUR, Solicitor, 
47 Vale Street, Denbigh, N. Wales. 

1883. Fox, CHartEs Henry, M.D., 35 
Heriot Row. 

1911. FRASER, ALEXANDER, Kineras Lodge, . 
Woodlawn Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Stir- 
lingshire, Arnotdale, Falkirk. 

MONTGOMERIE, JOHN CUNNINGHAM, of 
Dalmore, Stair, Ayrshire. 

1895. Moray, The Right Hon. The Earl of, 

_ Kinfauns Castle, Perth. 

1903. Moray, The Right Hon. Anna, Coun- 
tess Dowager of, Tarbat House,. 
Kildary, Ross-shire. 

1882. Morris, JAMES ARCHIBALD, Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1907. Morris, JosEPH, Fern Bank, Clermi- 
ston Road, Corstorphine, — 

1882. Morrison, Hew, LL.D., Librarian, 
Edinburgh Public Library, Torrisdale, 

_ 8 Corrennie Gardens. 
1887.*Mousray, JoHN J., Naemoor, Rum- 
bling Bridge. a ths 


Pit- 


The 


1908. 
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1904. Mounsny, J. L., W.S., Professor of 
Conveyancing, University of Edin- 
burgh, 24 Glencairn Crescent. 

1897. Moxon, CHARLES, 77 George Street. 

1889. MurrHEAD, GroRGE, F.R.S.E., Com- 
missioner for the Duke of Rich- 


mond and Gordon, Speybank, 
Fochabers. 

1897. Munro, Joun, J.P., Dun Righ, 
Oban. 


1879.*Munro, Rosert, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
Elmbank, Largs, Ayrshire. 

13890.*Munro, Rev. W. M., New Park, St 

Andrews. 

1899. Munro-Fercuson, The Right Hon. 
Sir RONALD CRAUFURD, Bart., of 
Novar, K,C.M.G., Raith, Kirkcaldy. 

1911, Murcuin, James, Penrioch, Kingcase, 
Prestwick, Ayrshire, 

1906. Murray, ANDREW ERNEST, 
10 Ann Street. 

1910, Murray, CHartes Hops, jun., Stock- 
broker, 98 West George Street, Glas- 


W.S., 


gow. 

1878.*Murray, Davin, M.A., LL.D., 169 
West George Street, Glasgow. 

1906. Murray, JoHN ConGREvVE, 18 Lennox 
Street. 

1911. Murray, KeitH R., B.A., 27 St 
Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, London. 


1884. Murray, Patrick, W.S., 7 Eton 
Terrace. 

1905. Murray, P. KertH, W.S., 1 Douglas 
Gardens. 


1905.*NatsMITH, WILLIAM W., C.A., 57 
Hamilton Drive, Glasgow. 

1911,.*Naprer, GEORGE G., M.A., 9 Wood- 

* side Place, Glasgow. 

1907. Napier, HENRY M., Milton House, 
Bowling. 

1896. Naprer, ‘l'HEODORE, c/o Mrs Farquhar- 
son, 10 Melville Crescent. 

1891.*NeILson, GrorGE, LL.D., Wellfield, 
76 Partickhill Road, Glasgow, — Vice- 
President. 

1906. NeLtson, THomas A., St Leonard’s, 
Dalkeith Road, 
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1900, NEwLanps, The Right Hon. Lord, 
LL.D., Mauldslie Castle, Carluke. 

1887. Newron, R. N. H., 3 Kglinton 
Crescent. 

1907. Nicotson, Davin, C.B., M.D., 201 


Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
London (Blythewood, Camberley, 
Surrey). 


1877.*NIvEN, ALEXANDER T., C.A., 28 Foun- 
tainhall Road. 

1891. NoBLE, RoBert, Heronhill, Hawick. 

1905. Norriz, JAMES A., Craigtay, Ferry 
Road, Dundee. 

1898. NoTMAn, Joan, F.F.A., 176 Newhaven 
Road,—Treasurer. 


1910. Octnvy, Mrs M. G. C. NISBET - 
HaMILTon, of Belhaven, Dirleton, 
and Winton, Biel House, Prestonkirk. 

1907.*OKkE, ALFRED WILLIAM, B.A., F.L.S., 
32 Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1904. OLDRIEVE, W. T., F.R.I.B.A., 18 
Braid Avenue, — Vice-President. 

1896, OrmMonpD, Rev. Davin D., Minister of 
Craigs U.F. Church, 17 Princes 
Street, Stirling. 

1907. Orr, JoHN M‘Kirpy, 32 Dockhead 

Street, Saltcoats. 
OrRocK, ALEXANDER, 13 Dick Place. 
OweER, CHARLES, Architect, Benora, 
Broughty Ferry. 


1908. 
1901. 


1903, PARK, ALEXANDER, Ingleside, Lenzie. 
1906. PaTEeRson, Miss Octavia G., Ashmore, 
Helensburgh. 
Paton, Victor ALBERT NoEL, W.S., 
31 Melville Street. 
Parterson, JAMEs K., Ph.D., LL.D., 
President-Emeritus, State University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 
U.S.A. 
PaTTERSON, T. BAXENDALE, L.D.S., 
Carisbrooke, 84 Station Road, Black- 
pool. 
1909, Paun, ARTHUR F’, BaLFour, Architect, 
16 Rutland Square. 

1871.*PauL, Sir Grorce M., LL.D., W.S., 
Deputy Keeper of the Signet, 16 St 
Andrew Square. 


1891. 


1880. 


1914. 


c 
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1879. PavL, Sir J. BatFour, LL.D., C.V.O. 
Advocate, Lord Lyon King-of-Arms, 
30 Heriot Row. 

1913. Pau, J. N. WILFRED, B.A., M.R.E.LS., 
Rector, Grammar School, Alwar, 
Rajputana, 

1902.*PAULIN, Sir Davin, F.F.A., 6 Forres 
Street. 

1891. PEacE, THOMAS SMITH, 
Junction Road, Kirkwall. 

1918, Peacock, A. WEBSTER, Architect, 140 
Princes Street. 

1904. PEDDIE, ALEXANDER L. Dick, W.S., 
13 South Learmonth Gardens. 

1879. Pebpre, Joun M. Dick, Architect, 
8 Albyn Place. ‘ 

1900. Parties, W. RicHarD, Architect, 
Westbourne Lodge, Goldhawk Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, London. 

1912. PorTEoUs, ALEXANDER, Ancaster 
House, St Fillans, Perthshire. 

1901.*PorTLAND, His Grace The Duke of, 
K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1911. Preston, Frank A. B., Architect, 
Ardwell, 16 Waverley Park, Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow. 

1905. Price, C. Rees, Walnuts, Broadway, 
Worcestershire. 

1900. PRimRosE, Rev. JAMES, M.A., 58 
West Princes Street, Glasgow. 

1906. PRINGLE, RoBErt, 11 Barnton Gardens, 
Davidson’s Mains. 

1807. Puttar, HERBERT S., 
Cottage, Bridge of Earn. 


Architect, 


Dunbarnie 


1912. Quick, RrcoHarRD, Superintendent of 
Art Gallery and Antiquities, Bristol 
Museum, Bristol. 


1906. Rarr, RoBerr SanestER, 31 Lilybank 
Gardens, Glasgow. 

1891. Ramsay, WILLIAM, of 
Stow. 

1908. RANKIN, WILLIAM BLack, of Cleddans, 
9 Landsdowne Crescent, 

1879. RANKINE, JOHN, K.C., M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Scots Law, University 
of Edinburgh, 28 Ainslie Place. 


Bowland, 


1913. Ratrray, GrorcE D., 7 Springfield, 
Dundee. 

1906. RAVEN, ALEXANDER JAMES, Conifer 
Hill, Starston, Harleston, Norfolk. 

1899. REA, ALEXANDER, Superintendent of 
the Archeological Survey of South 
India, Madras. 

1901. Rep, Aan, F.E.LS., The Loaning, 
Merchiston Bank Gardens. 

1909. REmp, ALPHONSO StToDART, Bank of 
England, Manchester. 

1897.*Reip, Rev. Epwarp T. §, M.A., 
Ravelston, 994 Great Western Road, 
Glasgow. 

1912. RicHarDson, JAMES §., Architect, 
4 Melville Street. 

1896. RicHarpDson, RaLpH, W.S., 10 Mag- 
dala Place. 

1886.*RiTcHIE, CHARLES, §.S.C., 20 Hill 
Street. 

1907. Ross, Rev. JAMES, 
Alvanley Terrace. 

1898.*ROBERTS, ALEXANDER F,, Fairnilee, 
Selkirk. 

1905. Rosrrts, JOHN, C.M.G., Littlebourne 
House, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roperts, J. HutsBert, Bryntirion, 
Katon Grove, Swansea. 

1901.*RoBERTs, THomas J. S., of Drygrange, 
Melrose. 

1879. ROBERTSON, GEORGE, 6 Craigkennochie 
Terrace, Burntisland. 

1910. RoBERTSON, JOHN, 27 Victoria Road, 
Dundee. 

1913. RoBERTSON, JOHN CHARLES, Cavalry 
Barracks, Norwich.. 

1886.* ROBERTSON, ROBERT, Huntly House, 
Dollar. 

1905. Ropertson, W. G. AITCHISON, 
M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., Mayfield 
Lodge, 2 Mayfield Gardens. 

1914. Ropison, JosepH, 14 Castle Street, 
Kirkcudbright. 

1871.*RoxxLo, The Right Hon. Lord, Duncrub 
House, Dunning. 

1905. Rotto, James A., Solicitor, Argyle 

. House, Maryfield, Dundee. 

1910, Romanezs, CHar Es §., C.A., 3 Abbots- 

ford Crescent. 


M.A, B.D., 7 


1872.*ROSEBERY, The 


1876. 
1891. 
1910. 
1906. 
1914. 


1911. 


1907. 
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Right Hon. The 

Earl of, K.G., K.T., LL.D., Dalmeny 
Park. : 

Ross, ALEXANDER, LL.D., Architect, 
Queensgate Chambers, Inverness. 

Ross, THomas, LL.D., Architect, 14 
Saxe-Coburg Place. 

RUSSELL, ARTHUR W., M.A., W.S., 
18 Learmonth Gardens. 

RUSSELL, Rev. James C., D.D., 9 
Coates Gardens. 

RUSSELL, JOHN, 323 Leith Walk. 


SAMUEL, JOHN SmMiTH, 8 Park Avenue, 
Glasgow, W. 

SANDEMAN, Davip D., Cairniebank 
House, Arbroath. 


1903.*Saycg, Rev. A. H.,M.A., LL.D., D.D., 


1912. 


1910. 


1892. 
1914. 
1904. 


1903. 
1901. 


1907. 
1898, 
1893. 
1893. 
1907. 
1889. 


1913, 


Professor of Assyriology, Oxford, 8 
Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh,— 
Foreign Secretary. 

ScLATER, Rev. Henry Guy, Bowmore, 
Islay. 

Scoprg, Lieut. Ian H. Mackay, of 
the Essex Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox 
& Co., Charing Cross, London. 

Scorr, Sir Jamgs, J.P., Rock Knowe, 
Tayport. 

Scorr, JAMES Hat, Palma Place, 
Melrose. 

Scort, Rev. James Hay, Corsknowe, 
High Cross Avenue, Melrose. 

Scott, Joun, W.S., 13 Hill Street. 

Scorr, J. H. F. Kinnarrp, of Gala, 
Gala House, Galashiels. 

Scorr, THomas G., 186 Ferry Road. 

Scort-Hatt, The Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop W. E., Bishop’s House, 
Oxford. 

Scorr - Monorigerr, Sir Co.in, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London. 

Scorr-Moncrigrr, Davip, W.S., 24 
George Square. 

Scorr-Moncrigrr, Ropert, W.S., 10 

- Randolph Cliff, —Secretary. 

Scorr- Monérizrr, W. G., M.A., 
Sheriff-Substitute, Edgemoor, Lanark. 

SHanp, J. Harvey, W.S., 38 North- 
umberland Street, 


11 


| 1908. SHEARER, JoHN E., 6 King Street, 
Stirling. 
1907. SHEPPARD, THOMAS, F.G.S., Cura- 
tor of the Municipal Museum, Hull. 
1892, SHrELLs, Henry K., C.A., 141 George 
Street. 
1913. Sim, Rev. Gusravus Arrp, Valetta, 
Malta. 
1871.*Simpson, Sir ALEXANDER R., M.D. 
LL,D., 52 Queen Street. 
1880.*Simpson, Ropert R., W.S., 23 Douglas 
Crescent. 
Srnctair, Contin, M.A., Architect, 35 
Clifford Street, Ibrox, Glasgow. 


1908. 


1910. Stnton, Rev. THomas, D.D., Minister 
of Dores, Inverness-shire. 

1907. SkeRRINGTON, The Hon. Lord, 12 
Randolph Crescent. 

1909. SkiInNER, Ropert Taytor, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., House Governor, Donald- 
son's Hospital. 

1902. SmirH, A. Duncan, Advocate, Rose- 


hill, Banchory-Ternan. 

SmiTH, Davin BarrpD, LL.B., 6 Wood- 
lands Terrace, Glasgow. 

SmitH, Davip CRAWFORD, 4 Queen 
Street, Craigie, Perth. 

Situ, G. Grecory, LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature, University of 
Belfast, 26 Windsor Park, Belfast. 

SmiruH, Rev. Jamus, M.A., B.D., 
Minister of St George’s-in-the- West, 
18 Albert Street, Aberdeen. 

SmitH, Roser, Solicitor, 9 Ward 
Road, Dundee. — 

SmituH, WILLIAM B., 34 Newark Drive, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1892,*SmyTHE, Colonel Davip M., Methven 

Castle, Perth. 

1892. SOMERVILLE, Rev. J. E., B.D., Cas- 

tellar, Crieff. 

1910.*SpeNcER, CHARLES Louis, 5 Great 

Western Terrace, Glasgow. 
1910.*SPENCER, JOHN JAMES, 
Western ‘'errace, Glasgow. 
1882. Sprague, THoMAS B., M.A., LL.D., 
29 Buckingham Terrace. ’ 


1910. 
1898. 


1892. 


1898. 


1889. 


1902. 


5 Great 


1913. Squance, THoMas CoKE, M.D., 15 
Grange Crescent, Sunderland. 
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1903.*Stark, Rev. Wittiam A., Minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Durham, Dalbeattie. 

1904. STEEL, Rev. Jams, D.D., Vicar of He- 
worth, Gateshead, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1891. STEELE, Wi~tiamM, Inland Revenue, 
Marlborough Cottage, Kelso. 

1901. SrzuarT, A. FRANCIS, Advocate, 79 
Great King Street. 

1902. StEuarT, James, W.S., 25 Rutland 
Street. 

1912. STEVENSON, DAVID, Firenze, 93 Trinity 
Road. 

1895. STEVENSON, JOHN Horng, M. A., Advo- 
cate, 9 Oxford Terrace. 

1913. SreveNson, NoRMAN, Dechmont View, 

Sandyhills, Shettleston.. 

1913. SteveNSON, Percy R.,5 North Char- 

lotte Street. 

1904. STEVENSON, Major-General T. R., C.B., 
of Sunnyside, Lanark. 

1911. Stewart, A. K., 4 Midmar Avenue. 

1879. STEWART, CHARLES Poyntz, Chestield 
Park, Stevenage. 

1901. Stewart, Sir HucH SHaw, Bart., 
Ardgowan, Greenock. 

1901. Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taacart, 
Bart., Ardwell, Stranraer. 

1913. Stewart, R. RannocH, 12 Lorne 
Terrace, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

1885. Stewart, Ropert Kine, Murdostoun 
Castle, Newmains, Lanarkshire. 

1914. Stewart, W. Batrour, Fir Grove, 
Park Road West, Birkenhead. 

1908. Stirton, Rev.. JoHN, B.D., The 
Manse, Glamis, Forfarshire. 

1907. StONESTREET, Rev. WinLt1AmM T., D.D., 
Rossendale, Ansdell, Lytham, Lanca- 
shire. 

1889. STRATHERN, RoBert, W.S., 18 Eglin- 
ton Crescent. 

1910. SrruTHERS, Sir Jony, K.C.B., LL.D., 
16 Hereford Square, London, 

1904. Stuart, Rev. Jown, B.D., Kirkton 
Manse, Hawick. 

1907. Stuart, WILLIAM, Burnhouse, Stow, 
Midlothian. : 

1897. SuLLEY, PHiip, Moray Street, Elgin. 

1887. SUTHERLAND, J. B., 8.S.C., 10 Royal 
Terrace. 


1899.*SUTHERLAND, ROBERT M., Solsgirth, 
Dollar. 

1911. SUrHERLAND-GRAEME, A. W., Arden- 
nan, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. 

1897. Surrre, GEorGE C., J.P., of Lalathan, 
Lalathan Lodge, St Cyrus, by Mon- 
trose. 

1884. SwaLtow, Rev. H. J., M.A., Haw- 
thorn Rectory, Sunderland. 

1900. Swinton, Capt. GEorGE §, C., 2 Hyde 
Park Street, London. 

1910.*SykKEs, FRANK, Brookfield, Cheadle, 
Cheshire. 

1913. Sykes, Frank, Lorne Villa, New 
Barnet, Herts. 


1910. Tarr, Georce Hops, 26 High Street, 
Galashiels. 

1901. TayLor, Rev. WiL.1AM, M.A., Minister 
of Melville Parish, Montrose, 

1910; Terry, Rev. GEORGE FREDERICK, 
F.S.A., Rector of St John’s Episcopal 
Church, 10 Learmonth Terrace. 

1896. THIN, JAMES, 22 Lauder Road. _ 

1902. Tain, Ropert, M.A., M.B., C.M., 25 
Abercromby Place. 

1910. THomas, H. D., M.A. Oxon., Joint 
Headmaster of Cargilfield School, 
Cramond Bridge. 

1900. THomson, ANDREW, Burgh School, 
Galashiels. 

1906.*THoMsoN, Davip Courgr, J.P., D.L., 
Inverayon, Broughty Ferry. 

1911. THomson, JAmEs, M.A., LL.B., Soli- 
citor, 1 West Bell Street, Dundee. 

1913. THomson, James, The Cedars, Fortis- 
green Road, East Finchley, London, N. 

1913. THomson, JOHN GorDON, §.8.C., 54 
Castle Street. 

1896. THomson, J. MaiTutanD, LL.D., 
Advocate, 3 Grosvenor Gardens. 

1910. THomson, Witu1AmM N., Architect, 
85 Constitution Street, Leith. 

1898. THORBURN, MICHAEL GRIEVE, of 
Glenormiston, Innerleithen. 

1911. THoRBURN, WILLIAM, Headmaster of 
the Public School, Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. 
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1907. THorP, JoHN THomas, LL.D., Bruns- 
wick House, 54 Princess Road, 
Leicester. 

1910. Topp, Henry GuicHaRDE, Archi- 
tect, 3 Adelaide Villas, New Barnet, 
Herts. 

1902.*TRaILL, H. LioneL Norton, F.R.G.S., 
Capt. 4th Highland Light Infantry, 
Grattan Lodge, Vicarstown, Strad- 
bally, Queen’s County, Ireland. 

1899. TuLLocH, Major-Gen. Sir ALEXANDER 
Bruce, K.C.B., C.M.G., Llanwysk, 
Crickhowell, 8. Wales. 

1887.*TURNBULL, WiLLIAmM J., 16 Grange 
Terrace. 

1901. TurnBULL, W. S., Aikenshaw, Rose- 
neath. 

1865.* TURNER, Sir WILLIAM, K.C.B., M.B., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 6 Eton Terrace. 


1878.*UrQquHART, JAMES, N.P., Assistant 
Keeper, General Register of Sasines, 
13 Danube Street. 

1905.*UsHrr, Sir RoBERT, Bart., of Norton 
and Wells, Wells, Hawick. 


1895. VaLLaANcE, Davip J., 27 Queen’s 
Crescent. 


1904. WADDELL, JAMES ALEXANDER, of Lead- 
loch, 12 Kew Terrace, Glasgow. 

1909. WaLKER, JOHN, M.A., Solicitor, 16 
Euclid Crescent, Dundee. 

1884. WaLKER, R. C., Wingate Place, New- 
port, Fife. 

1879. WauLace, THOMAS, Ellerslie, Inver- 
ness, 

1910. WaLLaceE, THomas A., 12 Abinger 
Gardens, Murrayfield. 

1876. WATERSTON, GEORGE, 10 Claremont 
Crescent. 

1904. WaTiinc, H. StEwarD, Architect, 
White Gables, Dovercourt, Essex. 

1891.* Watson, Rev, ALEXANDER DuFr, B.D., 
U.F.C. Manse, Bourtreebush, Stone- 
haven. 

1907.* Watson, CHARLES B. Boog, F.R.S.E., 
Huntly Lodge, 1 Napier Koad. 


1913. Watson, G, P. H., 15 Queen Street. 

1904, Watson, Joun, Architect, 27 Rutland 
Street. 

1908, Watson, JOHN PARKER, W.S., Grey- 
stone, Kinellan Road, Murrayfield. 

1904. Watson, WaLTER CruM, B.A. Oxon., 
50 Queen Street. 

1912, Watson, WititaM J., M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Celtic Langu- 
ages, Literature and Antiquities, 
University of Edinburgh, 17 Mer- 
chiston Avenue, 

1907.*Watt, JamEs, W.S., F.F.A., 24 
Rothesay Terrace. 

1908. Watt, Rev. LaucHLAN MacLgan, 
M.A., B.D., 7 Royal Circus. 

1879. WEDDERBURN, J. R. M., M.A., W.S., 
3 Glencairn Crescent. 

1884.*WHiTE, CecIL, 23 Drummond Place. 

1914. WuHiTE, GEORGE Duncay, of Kilrenny, 
25 Marketgate, Crail. 

1904. WHITE, JAMES, St Winnin’s, Bearsden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

1869.*WuHiTE, Col. THOMAS PILKINGTON, 
R.E., 8 Hesketh Crescent, Torquay. 

1903. WHITELAW, ALEXANDER, of Gartshore, 
Kirkintilloch. : 

1902.* WHITELAW, CHARLES EDwarbD, Archi- 
tect, 219 St Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow. 

1885. WHITELAW, DaviD, 3 Victoria Terrace, 
Musselburgh. 

1907. WHITELAW, Harry VINCENT, Ryden, 
Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 

1913. WHITESIDE, Rev, JosePH, M.A., Hels- 
ington Vicarage, Kendal. 

1909, WHITTAKER, CHARLES RICHARD, 
F.R.C.S., Lynwood, 27 Hatton Place. 

1913. WHITTAKER, Professor EDMUND T., 
M.A., Hon. Se.D., F.R.S., 35 George 
Square. 

1908. WILKIE, JAMES, B.L., 8.8S.C., 108 
George Street. 

1913. WiILKIE- DALYELL, Major Sir JAMES 
Bruce, Bart., of The Binns, Lin- 
lithgow. 

1911. WiLKrinson, Rev. JoHN, Rector of St 
Peter's Church, The Rectory, Peter- 
head. 


1894. 


1895. 


1897. 


1908. 


1913. 
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WILLIAMS, FREDERICK BESSANT,3 Essex 
Grove, Upper Norwood, London, 
S.E. 

Wittiams, Rev. GEORGE, Minister of 
Norrieston U.F. Church, Thornhill, 
Perthshire. 

Wiuuiams, Harry M., ‘Tilehurst, 
81 Priory Road, Kew, Surrey. 

Witson, ANDREW ROBERTSON, M.A., 
M.D., of Hopewell, Aberdeenshire, 
Cairnmore, Hose Side Road, Liscard, 
Cheshire. 

Witson, Rev. THomMas, B.D., The 
Manse, Stow, Midlothian. 


1912. Witson, Rev. W. B. ROBERTSON, 
Strathdevon, Dollar. 

1888. Witson, The Very Rev. W. Hay, 
Dean of Moray, Dingwall. 

1907. Woop, WiLtiaM JaMEs, 266 George 
Street, Glasgow. 

1903. WricuT, Rev. FREDERICK G., Hopton 
Wafers Rectory, Cleobury Mortimer, 
Salop. 


1913. Younc, Tuomas E., W.S., Auchter- 
arder. 

1912.*YuLr, THomas, W.S., 16 East Clare- 
mont Street. 


SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES. 


University College, Dublin. 
Harvard College, Harvard, U.S.A. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


The Central Public Library, Bristol. 


Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A. 
The Free Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


The Public Library Aberdeen. 


The Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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1900. 


1908. 


1913. 
1911. 


1914, 
1910. 


LIST OF THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


OF THE 


SOCIBTY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


November 30, 1914. 


Bucuanan, Munco, 23 South Alma 
Street, Falkirk. 

CasH, C. G., Teacher, Edinburgh 
Academy, 15 Barnton Gardens, 
Davidson's Mains. 

Fraser, JOHN, 68 Restalrig Road, 
Leith. 


Goupiz, Jas. M., J.P., Lerwick, 
Shetland. 
KirKkness, W., Fernlea, Kirkwall. 


Livingstone, MattTHew, 1.8.0., 32 
Hermitage Gardens, Edinburgh. 
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1909. 
1908. 
1904. 
1911. 
1903. 
1906. 


1913. 


MACKENZIE, DONALD, Inland Revenue, 
Bonar Bridge. 
MACKENZIE, WILLIAM, 
Fiscal, Dingwall. : 
MackIg£, ALEX, Pitressie, Abernethy. 
Nicoison, JOHN, Nybster, Caithness. 
RITCHIE, JAMES, Hawthorn Cottage, 
Inverurie. 
SINCLAIR, JOHN, St Ann’s, 7 Queen's 
Crescent, Edinburgh. : 
Stout, Miss EL1zABETH, Hamnavoe, 
Burra Isle, Shetland. 


Procurator- 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOURTH. SESSION, 1913-1914. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, lst December 1913. 


THe Ricut Hon. Str HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr., 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Professor T. H. Bryce and Mr W. T. Oldrieve were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for the election of Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been taken, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the following to be the List of the Office-Bearers for the ensuing 
year :— 

President (Elected for Five Years). 
The Hon. Jonn ABercromBy, LL.D. 


Vice-Presidents (Elected for Three Years). 
The Hon. Lorp GUTHRIE. 
W. T. Otprtieve, F.R.1.B.A. 


GerorGe Nerison, LL.D. 
VOL. XLVIII. 1 
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Councillors. 
Joun R. Fryptay, ) Representing) ROBERT DE CARDONNEL FINDLAY. 
The Hon. Hew H. }the Board ERSKINE BrveripGe, LL.D. 
DALRYMPLE. J of Trustees. | ANDREW HENDERSON BISHOP. 
Sir KEnNETH J. MacKENzIE, Bart., | Nem J. K. CocHRAN-PATRIOK. 


Representing the Treasury. Patrick MuRRAyY, W.S. 
The Most Hon. Tor MarRquessor Burts.) JAMES E. CREE. ‘ 
Witi1AmM More Bryce. J. M. Mackrnuay. 
Secretaries. 
ROBERT Scott-MonorieFrr, W.S. | J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


Rev. Professor A. H. Saycr, M.A., | Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN. 
LL.D., D.D. | 


Treasurer. 
JoHN NOTMAN. 


. 


Curators of the Museum. 
JAMES CuRLE, W.S. Professor THomas H. BRYCE. 


Curator of Coins. 
GEORGE Macponatp, M.A., LL.D. 


Librarian. 
W. K. Dickson, LL.D. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :-— 


Witi1aM Arruur Barrp of Lennoxlove, Haddington. 

Rey. W. Brveripar, U.F. Manse, New Deer, Aberdeenshire. 

Rosert Hume Bropig, South Park, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 

JAMES ALEXANDER Burtt, 7 Queen Street. 

CLARENDON HypE CRrESWELL, Library, Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. j 

Loupon MacquEEN Dovetas, F.R.S.E., 3 Lauder Road, Edinburgh. 

Patrick NEILL FRAsER, Rockville, Murrayfield. 


—— 
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Anaus GRraHAM, Skipness, Argyll. 

G. A. Harrison, Warrender, Murrayfield. 

Miss ErizaBETH SEARS HARROLD, Westover, Virginia, U.S.A. 

GEORGE ERSKINE Jackson, W.S., Kirkbuddo, Forfar. 

H. B. Mackrntosu, Redhythe, Elgin. 

J. N. WILFRED Paut, B.A., M.R.E.I.S., Rector, Grammar School, Alwar, 
Rajputana, India. 

A. Wepster Pracock, Architect, 140 Princes Street. 

J. Murray Rerp, 14 Murrayfield Drive. 

J. Harvey SHAND, W.S., 38 Northumberland Street. 

Rev. Gustavus ArrD Sim, Valetta, Malta. 

Percy R. StEVENSON, 5 North Charlotte Street. 

THOMAS STEVENSON, Dechmont View, Sandyhills, Shettleston. 

FRANK SykeEs, Lorne Villa, New Barnet, Herts. 

. JAMES THomson, The Cedars, Fortisgreen Road, East Finchley, London, 

N. 

G. P. H. Watson, 5 Morningside Park, Edinburgh. 

Major JAMES Bruce WILKIE-DALYELL of Foulden, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Rev. THomas Wixson, B.D., The Manse, Stow, Midlothian. 


The Secretary read the following list of the Members EY 
since the last Annual Meeting :— 


Rospert Bruce ARMSTRONG, 6 Randolph Cliff. 

Percy Bats, Curator of the Art Gallery and Industrial Museum, Aberdeen. 

‘The Right Hon. Lorp ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, J. P., D.L., Coombe Hill 
Farm, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Rawupx Dunpas, C.S., 16 St Andrew Square. 

Major JAMES FaAaRQUHARSON, Caledonian United Service Club, Edinburgh. 

Rey. John Ferguson, D.D., The Manse, Linlithgow. 

Rev. JAMES Firemine, M.A., Minister of Kettins. 

Baxter Gray, Springbank, Broughty Ferry. 

Nem Bariineat Gunn, F.1.A., F.F.A., Manager and Actuary of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, 5 Drumsheugh 
Gardens. ' 

GerorGE W. Ht11, 6 Princes Terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

Henry W. Hore of Luffness, Aberlady. 

Sir GrorGe Rep, R.S.A., LL.D., Hillylands, Oakhill, Somerset. 

Rev. Joun M. Roperrson, D.D., Minister of St Ninians, Stirling. 
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Epwarp Dovatas THomson, Chief Clerk, General Post Office, 7 Walker 
Street. 

Sir Joun Barry Tuxes, M.D., LL.D., 20 Charlotte Square. 

Rey. W. NEVILLE UsHER, Wellingore Vicarage, Lincoln. 

Witt1aM Were of Kildonan, Adamton, Monckton, Ayrshire. 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the deaths of these members. 


Mr R. Scott-Moncrieff. Secretary, read the following Report on the 
progress and work of the Society during the past year :— 


Membership.—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 


November 1912 was . ; i , : ? : = We) 
At 30th November 1913 ; : ne viel 
being an increase of ; ; eee 


There were 32 new members added to the roll during the year, 
while of the old members 17 died, 5 resigned, and 9 allowed their 
membership to lapse. 

Satisfactory though this membership may be, there is no reason 
why it should not be increased, if Fellows will but be at the slight 
pains to bring to the notice of those of their acquaintances who take 
a patriotic pride in the past of their country the advantages that the 
Society offers by the opportunity which its Proceedings hold out for 
the recording of fresh discoveries and the collation of previously 
existing records, and by their publication and distribution to those 
who may not themselves be contributors. Among archeological 
records our Proceedings occupy a worthy place, and the larger the 
number of our Fellows who will bring archeological occurrences to 
the notice of the Society wherever they occur throughout Scotland, 
the more likely is that position to be maintained. 
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Proceedings.—An advance copy of the Proceedings for the past 
year is on the table, from which it will be seen that the number of 
papers read at the meetings of the Society was 26, being 4 less than 
the number read in the preceding year. Classifying the papers 
on broad lines, it may be said that 13 deal with prehistoric and 13 
with historic subjects. Further classification is difficult owing to the 
diversity of the subjects dealt with. The Rev. Odo Blundell contri- 
butes a further paper on Artificial Islands, embodying the result of 
his latest examinations of these interesting structures, and Mr Harry 
R. G. Inglis gives us a second paper on the early roads and bridges of 
Scotland, the subject which gave rise to so much newspaper correspond- 
ence last year. The Rev. Mr Hewison furnishes most interesting notes 
on the Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewcastle, and the Roman Fort 
at Newstead renders us still another article on some objects found 
therein hitherto undescribed. To approach nearer to our own times, 
we have two papers dealing with Edinburgh Castle and one on Dun- 
vegan Castle and its romantic contents, while Inverkeithing furnishes 
a paper on the humbler but no less interesting dwelling of the medieval 
burgess. 

Amongst the papers dealing with articles unearthed by chance, 
attention must be drawn to that describing the hoard of ornaments, 
implements, and Anglo-Saxon coins found at Talnotrie, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and to a paper by Mr Gilbert 
Goudie on an armlet of the Viking period, which was discovered some 
years ago in Shetland, but which has only this year found its way 
to the Museum. 

Turning to ecclesiastical antiquities, we have a paper by Mr Eeles 
on the Church Bells of Linlithgowshire, and an interesting communica- 
tion by the Right Rev. Bishop of Ossory on a thirteenth-century 
Papal Charter granted to the Abbey of Kinloss. 

We have again to thank Mr Alan Reid for another contribution 
towards our Church Yard Memorials. The value of the information 
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which is thus being collected and stored will be enhanced when the 
time is ripe for a paper collating the facts so laboriously obtained 
and for deducing therefrom the lines upon which the art of the Church 
Yard has developed. 


Excavations.—The Society has contributed during the year to 
excavation work undertaken by Dr Watson upon the forts in Glenlyon, 
by Dr Macdonald on a pottery kiln adjacent to the Roman fort at 
Mumrills, and by Mr A. O. Curle upon a vitrified fort at Rockcliff, 
Dalbeattie. The results of their labours will be embodied in Reports 
which will be submitted to the Society during the coming year. 


The Museum.—The additions to the Museum during the year 
ending 30th November 1913 have been 116 by donation and 110 by 
purchase. The articles acquired by donation have been numerous, 
and include the collection of Northumbrian relics from Talnotrie 
already referred to, two oval brooches and other Viking relics from 
Oronsay, a Viking sword from Dumfriesshire, a bronze rapier blade 
from a fort in the Stewartry of Kirdcudbright, and a mould for casting 
flat bronze axes; while of the articles acquired by purchase, in addition 
to the gold armlet already referred to, two penannular gold armlets, 
the matrix of the seal of the priory of Cupar Angus, and a pair of Viking 
brooches and other relics from a Viking grave in Caithness call for 
individual mention. It is gratifying to be able to record so many 
donations to the Museum, especially of objects of value, and it may not 
be out of place here to remind the Fellows of the Society of the extent 
to which the National Collection is dependent for its increase on their 
public spirit and generosity, especially since competition for the acqui- 
sition of all objects of antiquity year by year becomes keener, while 
the modest sum allowed to Scotland for the purchase of relics remains 
unaltered. It may be as well to state that the Museum exists for the 
illustration of Scottish History as well as Archeology. 


~] 
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The additions to the Library have been 153 books and pamphlets 
by donation and 22 by purchase, and the binding of 77 volumes 
has been overtaken. 


Officials—By far the most important change that has taken place 
for many years in relation to the Museum and to the Society occurred 
on 3lst March last, when Dr Joseph Anderson, who had been the 
Keeper of the Museum and Assistant Secretary of the Society for the 
last forty-three years, retired from both his posts. The official 
announcement of his resignation was made by Lord Guthrie at the 
Meeting of the Society upon 10th March, when occasion was taken to 
refer to the unique position occupied by Dr Anderson as an archeologist 
and to the debt which all archeologists and the Fellows of this Society 
in particular owed him. It is unnecessary to refer further in this 
Report to the loss which the Society has thus sustained, as Lord 
Guthrie’s remarks will be found in extenso on pages 334 to 340 of the 
forthcoming volume. It is only necessary to add that the Society 
has been fortunate enough to retain Dr Anderson’s services as 
Editor of their volume of Proceedings, which will continue to appear, 
as it has done for so many years, under his careful and skilful 
supervision. 

While the Society have to be condoled with on the loss of the 
services of Dr Anderson, they have at the same time to be congratulated 
on having secured Mr A. O. Curle as his successor. Mr Curle, in 
addition to a hereditary and natural bent towards matters archeo- 
logical, has had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with his 
predecessor and his predecessor’s scientific methods, and has further 
enjoyed a unique opportunity, as Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient Monuments, of exercising his talents in antiquarian 
research of every kind. When it is added that Mr Curle has had a 
thorough business training and is a capable administrator, the Society 
will realise that in him they have found the man in Scotland best 
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capable of successfully carrying on the high tradition established by 
his predecessor. 

At the close of this year the Society loses the services of its President, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose term of office under the Society’s Constitu- 
tion then terminates. Sir Herbert Maxwell was first elected to the 
post which he has filled with so much acceptance in 1900 upon the death 
of the Marquess of Lothian. He was re-elected in 1903 and again in 
1908, so that he has been in office for the long period of thirteen years. 
It was only after considerable pressure that Sir Herbert allowed his 
name to be brought before the Society on the occasion of his last 
election, and under these circumstances the Council felt that it would 
be unfair, however much they might desire it, to again press him to 
accept nomination for election as President this year. The Society, 
as a whole, is well aware of the debt which it owes to Sir Herbert 
Maxwell as an Archeologist and a very generous donor to the National 
Museum. The Members, however, are perhaps not so well informed 
of what they owe to him as a business man. His advice on all occa- 
sions was of value, but his knowledge of Departmental work made it 
more particularly so when the Council were negotiating with Govern- 
ment Officials. Not only was he able on such occasions—and they 
were many—to advise the Council judiciously, but he was also able to 
back his suggestions in influential quarters in a way that it was open 
to no other Member to do. It is largely due to his influence that the 
National Museum of Scotland occupies the position that it does, 
for it was his constant endeavour to obtain from Government the same 
treatment for it as is meted out to similar institutions in England and 
Ireland. Although he has failed in accomplishing this, he has, at least, 
the satisfaction of knowing that but for his efforts Scotland would 
have been in a much worse position than it is. 

Rhind Lectureship.—The Rhind Lectures were delivered this year 
by Dr George Neilson, his subject being “‘ Some Aspects of Scottish 
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Feudalism.”” The next course is to be delivered by Dr W. K. Dickson 
on “ The Development of Writing and Printing in Western Europe.” 


Thereafter, Mr D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., rose and addressed the 
Meeting, drawing attention to the omission from the Secretary’s 
Report of any reference to the recent action of the Council in communi- 
cating to the Board of Trustees a desire that the National Museum 
should be opened to the public on Sunday. The Chairman having 
interposed, pointed out that although he was willing to hear any 
remarks Dr Hay Fleming had to make in regard to this matter, any 
motion without previous intimation would be out of order. Mr 
James Mackenzie accordingly moved and Mr James Urquhart seconded 
that the Meeting be afterwards adjourned till Monday, 15th December, 
at 4 p.m., so as to allow of the following motion, of which Dr Hay 
Fleming then gave notice, being discussed and voted on :— 

“In the opinion of this General Meeting, the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland should not be opened on Sabbath, and 
the Council should consider the advisability of opening it on 
the evenings of other days in summer.” 

This motion having been unanimously agreed to, the other business 

of the Meeting was then proceeded with. 

Mr Notman, Treasurer, made the annual statement on the Society’s 
funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among the 
Members, and on the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr Notman for his services. 

The Meeting, thereafter, on the motion of Professor Bryce, seconded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Alexander M*Hardy, approved of the following 
resolution to be engrossed in the Minutes regarding the retiring 
President, Sir Herbert Maxwell :— 

“That the Society record in the Minutes of this—the last Meeting 

at which Sir Herbert Maxwell will occupy the Presidential 
Chair—their sincere thanks for the support and encouragement 
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which he has afforded to the work of the Society during his 
tenure of the Presidency ; their high appreciation of his services 
to Scottish Archeology, and their deep sense of gratitude for 
his sustained generosity as a donor to the National Collection.’ 


At the adjourned Meeting, held on Monday, 15th December, the 
Hon. John Abercromby, President, in the chair, Dr Hay Fleming 
moved the motion for the consideration of which the Anniversary 
Meeting had been adjourned, viz., that— 

“In the opinion of this General Meeting, the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland should not be opened on Sabbath, and 
the Council should consider the advisability of opening it on 
the evenings of other days in summer.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr W. T. Oldrieve, a member of the 
Council. The Hon. Lord Guthrie moved the previous question, and, 
on a division being taken, 43 voted for Lord Guthrie’s motion and 24 
for Dr Hay Fleming’s. Thereupon Dr Hay Fleming, for himself and 
on behalf of those who adhered to him, intimated a dissent and protest. 

The text of Dr Hay Fleming’s * Dissent and Protest ”’ will be found 
at p. 431, 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. Th 


Monpay, 8th December 1913. 
The Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY, President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Rey. Wint1aM Epaary4 Belmar Terrace, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
Rev. JosrrH Wuitesipg£, M.A., Helsington Vicarage, Kendal. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Grorer Avcumuty, Craighead Farm, Crail, through 
JAMES UrquHart, F.S.A. Scot. 


Remains of an Urn of food-vessel type, found in a cist near Danes’ 
Dyke, Craighead Farm, Crail. The remains of the Urn consist of the 
upper portion and part of the base, the former measuring 5} inches 
in diameter over all, and the latter, when complete, some 3 inches. 
There is a groove immediately below the rim, and beneath it five 
pierced projections symmetrically placed at the upper edge of the bulge 
of the vessel. The ornamentation consists of horizontal impressions 
of a twisted cord, and double vertical impressions at each projection. 
The upper surface of the rim is concave and also ornamented with 
three lines of cord impressions. 

The human remains from the cist have been examined by Professor 
T. H. Bryce, and the following is his report upon them :—‘‘ The remains 
from this cist comprise a small part of the skull, one half of the 

mandible, the axis vertebra, a small part of the hip-bone, the two 
humeri, one ulna, the two femora, and the two tibie. The bones are 
-unburnt, and are much broken There is too little left of the skull to 
permit of any conclusion as to its form. The long bones are delicate, 
and the muscular markings are slight, so that there is some probability 
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that the skeleton is that of a woman. All the epiphyses are united, 
so that she was of full adult age. The stature cannot have been 
greater than 5 feet 4 inches or 5 feet 5 inches. There is none of the 
antero-posterior flattening of the femur known as platymery, nor 
of the lateral compression of the tibia called platycnemia, which are 
common in prehistoric skeletons. The femur shows in its lower third 
an unusual degree of backward curvature, and the head of the tibia is 
somewhat retroverted as if a bent position of the knee had been 
habitual. Among the human bones there is a fragment of the 
humerus of a sheep.” 


(2) By J. Corriz, F.S.A. Scot. 


Small Polisher of white quartz, having one face rubbed down to a 
convex surface, found on the site of the Roman Fort at Newstead. 


(3) By Nez Ban M‘NEIL1, Oronsay, through SymMrineTon GRIEVE, 
F.S.A. Scot. 


Two oval bowl-shaped Brooches of Brass, a Pin of Bronze or Brass 
with a swivel ring in the head, a cylindrical object of bone, and a pair 
of Iron Shears, from a Viking burial in Oronsay. [See the subsequent 
communications by Mr Symington Grieve and Mr James Curle.] 


(4) By the Rev. J. Parutto, The Manse, Morham. 


A Whorl decorated with concentric rings, and a fragment of Flooring 
Tile decorated with a fleur de lis in relief. 


(5) By Davin Tart, Geological Survey. 


A ring Brooch of Brass, 1} inches in diameter, found on the Island 
of Raasay. 


(6) By JAmEes Houston, Marchfield, Dumfries. 


Rapier-shaped Blade of Bronze, 18} inches in length, found, with 
five or six others, in the ditch of a circular earth-work at Drumcoltran, 
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Parish of Kirkgunzeon, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. [See the sub- 
sequent paper by Mr A. O. Curle.] 


(7) By Joun Bett, of Torbeckhill. 
Double-edged Sword of Viking type, 244 inches in length, but 
wanting part of the point end, with a tri-lobed pommel and recurved 


guards, found at Torbeckhill, Ecclefechan. [See the subsequent paper 
by Mr A. O. Cuzle.] 


(8) By R. Ottver Hisxop. 


Silver Penny of Alexander III., from the Mellendean Hoard. 


(9) By Mrs Maxwett Maceregor, Edinburgh. 
Egyptian Ushabti Figure of date about 560 B.c. 


(10) By James Lyte, F.S.A. Scot. 
Pottery Plaque with Bacchanal group, said to be Dunbar ware. 


(11) By W. Batrour Srewart, Birkenhead. 


An old Meat Jack from Orkney. 


(12) By Miss Batrour, Whittingehame. 


A Bottle of thick brown glass, 9} inches in height, with a bulbous 
body and widely everted mouth, from Luggate Burn, Haddington- 
shire. 

A brass Lantern with horn lights, inscribed ‘“‘ P. Fairbairn, Cove, 
1750,” said to have been used as a beacon light at Cove, Cockburns- 
path. 


(13) By the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, Whittingehame. 


A Mould of micaceous schist for casting a flat bronze axe, found in a 
peat-bog between Blar-na-Bitha and Scardroy Loch, Strathconan, 
Ross-shire ; also two Castings from the mould. 
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(14) By the Rev. D. Carmicuar., The Manse, Reay. 
A small Iron Cross, 1} inches in height, and 14 inches across the 
arms, and the remains of two or three Buckles of Iron, found adjacent 
to the site of a Viking burial in Reay. 


(15) By Epwiy H. Fresuriexp, M.A., the Author. 


Celle Trichorz, and Other Antiquities in the Byzantine Provinces 
of Sicily, ete. Vol.i. 8vo. 1913. 


(16) By Joun E.-SHEarer, F.S8.A. Scot., the Author. 
The Battlefields around Stirling. 8vo. 1913. 


(17) By Davip Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Robert and Andrew Foulis and the Glasgow Press. 8vo. 1913. 


(18) By the MasTER oF THE ROLLs. 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen 
of Scots, 1547-1603, vol. vii.; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1678 ; Calendar of the Fine Rolls, vol. iv., Edward III., 1327- 
1337 ; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, 1583; Calendar of 
State Papers, Spanish, 1547-1549; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry 
III., 1266-1272 ; Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other 
Analogous Documents, vol. viii., Edward ITI. 


(19) By Hue 8. Guapstone, F.S.A. Scot. 


Addenda to the Statistical Account of Dumfriesshire and Galloway, 
by Ropert Rrppextt. 12mo. 1913. 


(20) By the Rev. James Smiru, B.D., F.S.A. Scot., Minister of St 
George’s-in-the-West, Aberdeen, the Author, 


Genealogies of an Aberdeen Family, 1540-1913. 8vo. 1913. 
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(21) By Witrrep Airy, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., the Author. 
On the Ancient Weights of Britain. 8vo. 1913. 


(22) By the Curator or Norwicnu CasTLE MUSEUM. 


City of Norwich Annual Report of Norwich Museum Association. 


(23) By James B. SutHERLAND, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


An Highteenth-Century Survival: The Wagering Club. 1775. 
8vo. n.d. 


(24) By Ropert Murpocu Lawrance, the Author. 
The Pedigree of the Aberdeenshire Lawrances. 4to. 1912. 


(25) By KennetuH MacDona xp, F.S.A. Scot., the Editor. 


Antiquarian Notes regarding Families and Places in the Highlands. 
By Cuarzes Fraser Mackintosn, F.8.A. Scot. 8vo. 1913. 


(26) By the Supr. or GovERNMENT Printine, Madras. 


Descriptive Catalogues of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Government 
Oriental MS. Library, Madras, vols. xiv. and xv. 


(27) By James MacLenose & Sons, the Publishers. 


The Karly Chronicles relating to Scotland. By Sir Herserr 
MaxweLu. 8vo. 1913. 


(28) By His Hicuness tHe Prince or Monaco. 


‘La Pasiega a Puente-Viesgo (Santander) (Espagne). Par l’abbé H. 
BReEvtt, le Dr H. OBeRMAIER et H. ALCALDE DEL Rio. 4to. Monaco. 
1913. 


(29) By the University or Giascow. 


The Matriculation Albums of the University of Glasgow from 1728 
to 1858. Transcribed and annotated by the late W. Innes Addison. 
4to. 1913. 
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(30) By Witit1am Groree Brack, LL.D., the Author. 


Glasgow Cross, with a Suggestion as to the Origin of Scottish Market 
Crosses. 8vo. 1913. 


(31) By the Untversity or GLAsGow. 


Glasgow University Calendar for 1913-14. 


The following purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee for 
the Museum and Library during the Recess, 12th May to 1st December 
1913, were exhibited :— 


A doubly conical Bead of dark green glass, from Legerwood, Earl- 
ston; cylindrical Bead of brown vitreous paste, from Earlston ; 
fragment of a globular knopped Bead of a dark blue glass, from 
Earlston; fragments of Bracelets of glass, from Caddonlea, Sandy- 
knowe, Maxton, Chesterhall, Bowden, Whitehill, Earlston, and New- 
stead. 

Flint Knives of brown and grey flint respectively, from Birkenside, 
Earlston, and Whooplaw, Stow. Two Fabricators, viz., from Wanton- 
walls, Lauder, 24 inches in length and #? inch in breadth, and from 
Kersheugh, Jedburgh, 2,3, inches in length and 4 inch in breadth. 
Flint knives from Bowerhouse, Lauder, and Clackmae, Earlston, 
respectively. 

Spear Head of bronze, 6? inches in length, with loops, from Castle- 
craig, Peeblesshire. Rapier Blade of bronze, 13? inches in length, from 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Axe Hammer of porphyritic stone, 44 inches in length by 2} inches 
in breadth and 14 inches in thickness, from a cist at Burnside Mill, 
Forfar. 

Axe Hammer of Silurian sandstone, 83 inches in length by 5 inches 
in breadth and 34 inches in thickness, and Stone Axe, both from 
Glasserton, Wigtownshire. Finger Ring of bone, from Whithorn. 

Silver Matrix of the seal of the Chapter of Cupar-Angus Abbey ; 
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Matrix of the seal of the Bishop of Dunblane ; Matrix of the seal of 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh. 

Muller of sandstone from Skigersta Ness, Barvas, Lewis. 

Two bowl-shaped Viking Brooches of brass; Brass Pin, 4} inches 
in length, with a movable ring in the head; a Buckle of brass, and 
Steatite Whorl; a Horse’s Bit of iron, from Reay, Caithness. [See 
the subsequent communication by Mr James Curle.] 

Trade Tokens—a Perth Halfpenny, 1797; Silver Spanish Coin of 
Charles IV., stamped with the value 5s. and “ Payable at Lanark 
Mills.” 

Coins—Cork Penny, Edward I. or II., from Fauldhouse, Linlithgow- 
shire; six Silver Pennies of Edward I. or II., from Mellendean, 
Roxburghshire. 


The following Books for the Library :— 


French and English Dictionary, by James Boielle, B.A.; English 
and German Dictionary, Koehler; Catalogue of Antiquities in the 
Guildhall Museum, London; Questions de Chronologie et d’Ethno- 
sraphie Ibériques, Louis Siret; Journal of a*Tour thro’ the North 
Isles and part of the Mainland of Orkney, MSS. by Rev. George 
Low; Glamis, a Parish History, by the Rev. John Stirton, B.D., 
F.S.A. Scot. ; Bedenken zur Vorgeschichtsforschung von Otto Piper ; 
Opuscula Archzologica Oscari Montelio; Prehistorische Zeitschrift ; 
Atkin’s Tokens of the Highteenth Century, London, 1892. 


The following Communications were read :— 


VOL. XLVIII. 2 
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ACCOUNT OF SOME SLIGHT EXCAVATIONS AT THE MOTE OF 
HAWICK. By ALEXANDER O. CURLE, DrtrectoR OF THE MvsEvumM. 


This mote is a conspicuous object on the right side of the railway 
ag one passes out of Hawick. Its situation is on the point of a spur of 
land which projects out from the higher ground to the westward, and 
forms the extremity of the watershed between the Teviot and its 
tributary, the Slitrig. Below it on the haughland above the rivers 
cluster the houses and mills of the thriving Border burgh, while on 
rising ground nearer to the mote stands the parish church, itself 
occupying an ancient site. The field on the lower end of which the 
mote stands slopes towards the north-east and also to a certain 
extent laterally from the mote towards the south-east. The mote, 
in the usual form of a truncated cone, rises steeply from ground level 
to a height of 28 feet 7 inches on its highest aspect, of 23 feet 7 inches 
on its lowest, and appears to be entirely artificial in its formation. 
The summit, which is a circular plat, has a diameter of 41 feet. 

Believing that I could discern at several points indications of a 
trench or ditch around the base, I approached the Town Council with 
a request that they should cut some sections inwards towards the 
hillock, and ascertain if my surmise was a correct one. In this 
they kindly obliged me, and on 6th April 1912 I visited Hawick to 
inspect the result of the digging done on the previousday. Three very 
narrow trenches had been dug, one on the higher side towards the 
south-west, another towards the south-south-east, and a third on 
the lower ground towards the north-east. A little additional digging 
revealed the presence of the ditch in each excavation. On the upper 
or south-west side, it indicated at the surface a breadth of 28 feet 
6 inches, and revealed a greatest depth of 7 feet. It had been entirely 
filled up with soil, and as a portion of a modern glass bottle, and the 


Fig. 2. Mote of Hawick, view from the South-South-East. 
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head of a clay pipe, came from the filling at a depth of some 4 feet 
below the present surface, it was evident that at this point at any rate, 
the refilling had taken place in comparatively recent times, though all 
knowledge of the previous existence of the ditch appears to have been 
lost. The second section made on the south-south-east side was only 
14 feet wide and 4 feet in depth at the centre. while the third section 
revealed measurements similar to the last. The ditch appeared to be 
flat-bottomed, and from the difference in depth on the higher and 
lower sides it is evident that the mote had been constructed on a level 
platform cut out of the sloping ground. The third section, that on the 
lower side, differed markedly from both the others in that it contained 
kitchen-midden refuse, consisting of animal bones, some of them split 
for extraction of the marrow, and numerous fragments of pottery. The 
discovery of the bones of a horse and of an iron horse-shoe, coupled 
with the fact that pottery of an early date came to light at this spot at 
a high level, seemed to point to the disturbance of the deposit by the 
burial of a horse in the trench at some date subsequent to the occupa- 
tion of the mote, but, to judge from the condition of the bones, that 
date was not a recent one. Asa relic bed had been located, I widened 
the original exploratory trench and made a transverse cut westward 
along the ditch for a distance of 9 feet, with a breadth of 3 feet 6 inches. 
In this extension the relics appeared all to lie in a deposit covering the 
bottom of the ditch to a depth of about 1 foot. Numerous fragments 
of wheel-made pottery were recovered, representing some thirty-six 
vessels, for the most part cooking pots of hard, unglazed ware, of a 
buff or grey tint externally, having on the inner surface shades varying 
from white to pink, according to the colour of the clay wash, or slip, 
with which they had been treated. The body is hard and well baked, 
and from the clay having many small particles of stone in it, the surface 
is rather rough. The sides are as a rule slightly corrugated, much 
blackened by fire, and thin, varying in thickness from } to } inch. 
The bottoms have been flat and show no signs of thumb-marking or 
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pinching at the edge, as does the pottery of a slightly later period. 
Two vessels, of which fairly large portions of the rims remain, have 
an indicated diameter of 64 inches at the mouth. Fig. 4 shows 
sections of the rims of these cooking pots. Fragments of glazed 


earthenware were less numerous. A small triangular fragment, 


995 


SSP \V 


Fig. 4. Sections of Rims of Cooking Pots. 


covered with a well-applied brown glaze, is decorated with a series 
of double incised parallel lines passing around the vessel; one 
portion of the lip of another pitcher is coated on the exterior with a 
thick yellow glaze. Both these pieces find analogues at Old Sarum, 
where a large collection of twelfth- to thirteenth-century pottery has 
been recovered in the excavation of the Norman castle. The style of 
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the first of the two pieces above described is represented 
there by a large brown-handled jar about 15 inches in 
height, having a greatest diameter of 10 inches, while 
the yellow ware finds an exact parallel. A shard, brick- 
red inside, coated externally with a brownish-green glaze, 
now for the most part weathered off, has been decorated 
with a wavy applied fillet, 3 inch broad, encircling it, 
and beneath, parallel oblique rows of small markings 
made with the impression of a pointed tool or stick. 

A bone needle (fig. 5), 4# inches in length, rounded 
at the point, and flat by nature where pierced by the 
eye, was also recovered, and it likewise finds its exact 
parallel at Old Sarum. 

From the very bottom of the ditch came the most 
important relic of all—a coin, much decayed, but clearly 
recognisable as a silver short cross penny of the first 
issue of Henry II. of England (1154-1189). We thus 
have here fairly conclusive evidence of an Anglo-Norman 
occupation of a mote hill, in a twelfth-century English 
coin, and pottery both glazed and unglazed, identical with 
that which has been recovered from the ruins of the 
Norman stone-built stronghold of Old Sarum. 

The records show that a Norman family of the name 
of Lovel of old held the barony of Hawick, and a com- 
mission appointed in 13471 to inquire into the rights of 
a certain Richard Lovel thereto, found that the said 
Richard himself and his ancestors had possessed the 
barony from time beyond memory. It is possible there- Fig. 5. Bone 
fore that we have here the mound which sustained the ean 
wooden tower of the first of the family to settle in the district. The 


1 Bain’s Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii. p. 275. 
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proof, adduced hitherto for the Anglo-Norman origin of our mote 
hills, has been almost entirely derived from literary sources, but it 
has been deemed sufficient to establish the hypothesis, and now the 
incontrovertible fact supplied by relics may be regarded as com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. 

Since these results were obtained at Hawick, an hour’s excavation 
on the ditch of a mound at Cadder in Lanarkshire to which a Roman 
character had been tentatively applied produced several pieces of 
glazed earthenware of medieval manufacture. In conclusion, | would 
add that there is probably no class of ancient site that lends itself 
to excavation with so little expenditure as the ditch of a mote hill, 
and not many which will produce more satisfactory products. 

It is to be regretted that the Town Council of Hawick could not see 
their way to allow the complete excavation of this ditch when the 
preliminary examination had proved so fruitful, but their decision 
was no doubt due to a commendable desire that this, the most ancient 
monument which the town possesses, should not be subjected to the 
slightest risk of deterioration. 

The relics found are preserved in the Museum at Wilton Park, 
Hawick. 

For the use of the photographs illustrating the mote, I am indebted 
to Mr Robert Nisbet and Mr W. P. Gaylor, Hawick. 


, 
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RUTHVEN BARRACKS, IN BADENOCH. By Mason W. MEYER- 
GRIFFITH, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. 8. 


When Sir John Cope, making for Corriearrach Pass, in August 1745, 
found himself outmanceuvred by Prince Charles Edward, he turned 
aside from Wade’s western road at Blarigg Beg, not far from Dal- 
whinnie, and marched north to Ruthven, centre of the strongly 
Jacobite Badenoch district, where General Wade had constructed, 
in 1737, on the site of an old castle, fortified barracks at the junction 
of two of his military roads. | 

The ruins of Ruthven Barracks stand to this day, and consist of 
two blocks of buildings (see the plan, fig. 1), with an open space 
between them, possibly once walled in. The buildings face south-east 
and north-west, and one of the enclosures, containing the barrack square 
and barracks proper, is far more imposing in every way than the 
other. The whole is built on a grassy mound (fig. 2) of some 150 feet 
in height. This mound is probably artificial, but is of very great age, 
a castle (once residence of the “ Wolf of Badenoch ’’) having crowned 
its summit from remote antiquity. The top of the mound is irregular 
in shape, and from this it results that the larger enclosure is not quite 
a square, its sides measuring roughly 27, 26, 26, 24 yards in length. 
Loopholed towers at the east and west corners guard the two entrance 
gateways, so placed that they can enfilade the south-east and north- 
west walls, in the centre of each of which the gateways are pierced. 
The walls are also loopholed, and arches all round them serve the 
double purpose of recessing the meurtriéres and of providing a plat- 
form for the sentry walk. The western tower, practically square, 
has windows and a chimney, and was probably used as a guard-room. 
The eastern tower, though similar, has, owing to the unsymmetrical 
shape of the whole building, as mentioned above, its south-east and 
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north-east walls acute-angled. Forming the side walls of the barrack 
square are three-storeyed buildings, loopholed outwards, but having 
windows giving on to the square. Hach block is divided into three 
compartments, with doors leading into the central house. As there 
is no trace of a governor’s lodging, which in Forts George and 
Augustus was built over the main entrance, it is probable that one of 
these compartments was used for that purpose and another utilised 
as officers’ quarters. ‘There are no signs now of the stone sentry-boxes 
so prominent on the bastions of Edinburgh Castle and Fort Augustus. 
They may have been battered down during the Jacobite siege. Hven 
more striking is the absence of any sort of gun-emplacement, which 
goes to prove that Ruthven was essentially a barracks rather than a 
fort. There are no bastions, no glacis, no lunettes, and the shape of the 
roofs, even those of the corner towers, is that of an ordinary house. 
This is the more odd, as Forts William, George, and Augustus were 
fortresses first and barracks after; and Wade, who built them all, 
must have known that sooner or later Ruthven would have to stand a 
siege. ‘To reach the second block of buildings one leaves the barrack 
square by the north-west gate, and crosses an open space, probably 
once the parade ground. ‘This block consists of a two-storey house 
with four entrances, two facing the main barracks and two looking 
towards Kingussie, or north-west. Entering by the latter, one is 
faced by a blank wall, pierced by two doorways. There are windows 
in the upper storey and recessed loopholes below. The existence of 
this wall within a wall seems to indicate the possibility of this building 
being used as a powder magazine. A second blank wall down the 
centre divides the house into two apartments, but to get from one 
of these into the other one has to go outside, or rather into the space 
between the outer shell and inner wall. If one room was the magazine, 
the other may have been the quartermaster’s store. 

This completes the survey of Ruthven Barracks as it stands, a 
striking, but by no means beautiful, ruin, at the present day (fig. 3) ; 
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highly interesting to the military student, however, as, of all Wade’s 
fortified forts, it alone shows anything of its original size and form. 

When Cope, as we have already seen, halted near the barracks on 
27th August 1745, he withdrew the garrison to reinforce his depleted 
army, leaving there only a sergeant ‘and twelve men in charge. 
Prince Charles, having decided to ignore Cope and march south on 
Edinburgh, missed Ruthven, so for a short time the sergeant and his 
slender garrison were left undisturbed. In September, however, his 
peace was rudely broken by 200 clansmen, who sat round the barracks 
for some weeks, but, having no guns, could make no impression on it. 
It is certainly surprising that 200 wild Highlandmen should not have 
been able to rush and escalade the place—since its thirteen defenders 
could not be everywhere at once; but either the sergeant and his 
merry men were inordinately wily or the clansmen lacked. initiative, 
for it was not until March 1746 that the position was captured by a 
Jacobite army with cannon, after a three-days’ bombardment. The 
Jacobites then burned it to the ground before they marched north to 
their doom at Culloden. After Culloden, Ruthven was assigned as 
the rendezvous of the clans, and there, receiving the order to 
disperse, in the Prince’s own hand, the Jacobite nobles (including 
Lord George Murray, Lord Ogilvie, the Duke of Perth, and Lord John 
Drummond) took a sad farewell of one another before—homeless 
exiles for the Stewart cause—making their way in twos and threes to 
the coast and safety. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF THE BROCH OF AYRE, 
ST MARY’S HOLM, ORKNEY. By A. SUTHERLAND GRAEME, 
F.S.A. Scot. 


Locality.—To the west of the village of St Mary’s Holm lies the 
Loch of Ayre, so called from the “ Ayre ” or raised beach that divides 
it from the sea to the south. The broch is situated on the north 
bank of the loch and between the main Kirkwall road on the east 
and a small burn which flows into the loch on the west. Prior to 
excavation the spot was marked by a low mound, rising to some 
10 or 12 feet above the surface of the water, and oval in shape. 
The major axis lay approximately east and west, and was about 
200 feet long. The minor axis measured about 150 feet. That 
it concealed the remains of some building had long been considered 
probable, the chief evidence—besides its characteristic shape—being 
the very stony state of the bed of the loch which circled the mound 
from south-east to south-west, at an average radius of 250 feet from 
the centre of the mound. 

Ezxcavation.—Work was commenced in December 1901, the first 
trench being made from the east. A slight natural depression led 
directly to the summit of the mound, and it was anticipated that by 
this means the main wall would be struck with but little work. The 
conclusion that the highest part of the mound marked the centre of 
the building was erroneous, and it was found, naturally enough, that 
it marked the highest portion of the main wall. At about 15 feet from 
the adit a wall was encountered, of which there remained only a course 
or two, showing strong signs of fire. The doubts about its being the 
main wall were confirmed by its taking a concave turn in a south-east 
direction. It was, however, traced out with the result as shown on 
the plan, the wall being marked A (fig. 1). Meanwhile a trench had 
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been started from the south-south-east, but was given up at first, as it 
seemed probable that it would only lead up to another part of wall A. 
This was afterwards found to be an erroneous opinion, as its curvature 
was eventually traced out. ~ 

A low portion of the mound on the north-west side seemed promis- 
ing, but after a trench a couple of yards long had been driven, a low 
wall, obviously of a secondary nature, was encountered. This was 
developed, and a structure of apsidal shape laid bare. This is shown 
at B, the radius of the apse end being about 3 feet 6 inches, and the 
distance between the horns about 2 feet 6 inches. 

Another attempt was then made from the north, and the main wall 
at length reached. It was here about 3 feet 6 inches high, and was 
traced in a westerly direction without any immediate increase in height 
being noticed. This trench terminated at the back of the wall B, 
whose apsidal end was found to abut on the main wall. 

Entrance.—As it was anticipated that the entrance would be found 
on the western side, another approach was cut on the southern side 
of the structure at B. The main wall was again traced round, and 
at its lowest point was found to be only about 2 feet 6 inches high. 
This was on the south-west side, where there were some signs of the 
wall being lined with a casing of masonry about 9 inches to 1 foot 
thick. The structures shown at C were passed, and the entrance was 
eventually found on the south-east side. For facility in handling 
the spoil the second adit was cut through and a secondary wall found 
at D. Three standing stones were found grouped outside the 
entrance, but as the exact localities of two were not noted, only one 
is shown on the plan. Meanwhile the wall was being followed from 
the cutting on the north side, and the complete circle was eventually 
opened out, the subsidiary walls at E and F being discovered during 
the process. The main wall between the south and east was about 
5 feet high. A large slab, which had evidently been the lintel stone 


of the doorway, was found in halves in the entrance. The jambs 
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were 3 feet 6 inches apart and about 2 feet deep (fig. 2). Inside the 
entrance opened out to 4 feet 6 inches. On the left hand the usual 
recess was found in which the door-bar was housed. Set in the ground 
in the left re-entrant angle of the door jamb was found a socket stone 
and pivot stone, more or less spherical, upon which the door which 
closed the entrance revolved. Opposite the bar recess, and on the 
right-hand wall, a socket hole was found, into which the end of the 
bar slid when in use. On the right wall of the entrance the usual 
guard chamber was found. It was raised about 1 foot above the level 
of the entrance passage, and was rhomboidal in shape, measuring 
roughly 5 feet by 4 feet. The entrance passage was paved, and it was 
found that the slabs covered a drain built of stone in the shape of an 
inverted round arch about 9 inches in diameter. When first opened 
it was still conveying water, but subsequent operations outside the 
walls consolidated the loose earth into which it drained, and so stopped 
the flow. 

Internal Area.—The internal area revealed the usual character- 
istics of the brochs. There were a number of standing stones (fig. 3) 
or partition slabs, the localities of some being as shown on the plan. 
Opposite the entrance, near the further side of the interior court, a 
well was found’ in which water was still standing, and the remains of 
two steps lead down to the water surface. The well was roughly 
2 feet square, and was partly roofed in with a flat slab. 

The usual stairway was not at first in evidence, owing to the masonry 
at its entrance being very much broken. There was, however, a space 
which did not appear to have been built over on the south-west side 
of the interior wall, and this was eventually shown to be the doorway 
leading to the stairs. These seemed to lead down below the floor 
level of the broch, terminating in a cavity roofed by overlapping 
stones. The width of the stairway was about 2 feet 6 inches. The 
main wall was here about 4 feet in height. There were traces of three 
steps, each about 9 inches deep and | foot wide. Part of the main 


Fig. 2. View of Entrance from outside. 


Fic. 3. View in internal area showing Partition Slabs. 
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wall on the north-east side appeared to be slightly recessed, so that its 
curvature was to a shorter radius than that of the principal wall. 
There were here many signs of fire. Part of the main wall curved 
round on the right-hand side of the entrance, and was built outa little 
way on the top of the standing stone, as shown in the plan. Three 
or four socket stones were found near these slabs in various places. 

After the interior had been cleared the passage G was traced for a 
short distance, the inset H proving to be of the nature of a cupboard. 

No further work was done until June 1909, when the passage I was 
investigated, and found to proceed in a winding direction into an 
open chamber 9 feet wide. On the right-hand side of this the original 
wall was very low, and a second wall had been built above and slightly 
behind it, so that a bench was left. Near the centre of the chamber 
was found a curious grouping of flag stones. The chamber concluded 
in a small tunnel, which Jed out through the wall A, the sides being 
guarded with slabs, and it was roofed with flags, the hole being about 
2 feet square. 

This completes the record of excavation so far, but at some future 
date it is hoped to continue the examination of the outworks. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


At first sight this broch does not appear to be characterised by the 
isolated position that is the feature of nearly all brochs. It may, 
however, be fairly presumed that the “ Ayre,” which now separates 
the sea from the loch, was thrown up at a later date, and that the 
broch therefore originally stood on the seashore, in common with all 
other brochs in the neighbourhood. The low-lying ground behind it 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the burn would probably be less 
efficiently drained than it is now. This would afford the degree of 
impregnability that seems to have been sought after in fixing a site 
for one of these buildings. 

In common. with most other brochs, iron implements were found 
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within the walls of this building. By the discovery of a spearhead 
in the guard chamber, it is evident that weapons of iron were in use 
before the demolition of the broch. Of more interest is the mass of 
conglomerate which was found amid a bed of clay on the floor level, 
and surrounded with much broken pottery. The adjacent part of the 
main wall showed signs of fierce fire, and the fragments of pottery 
fused into the conglomerate point to some attempt to smelt either 
the metal or the ore. 

In common, too, with most other brochs, numerous traces of charcoal 
were found. This in itself does not cast any fresh light upon the broch 
and its occupation. In the excavation of the passage I (in plan, fig. 1), 
another, and I believe a new feature, was observed. A section through 
this passage is given in the Appendix, showing the various layers of 
material found in it. In the clay composing the lower stratum H 
several fragments of charcoal were found, showing by their circular 
section that green wood was in use as fuel at that period. In the 
stratum of clay D were found extensive traces of peat ash. Thus 
prior to the demolition of the broch the occupants burnt wood, with 
which Orkney is known to have been largely covered at some period. 
After the demolition marked by stratum G, with its debris of stones 
fallen from the passage walls, the site has been occupied by people 
who only burnt peat for fuel. 

So far as the masonry is concerned, very little work constructed 
during the secondary occupation has been opened out. Referring 
to the plan, the apsidal structure B and traces of masonry in the 
neighbourhood of the wall A are probably the only examples of 
secondary building, insomuch as no traces of debris were found in the 
immediate neighbourhood during their excavation, nor were any 
signs of occupation, such as clay, fuel, shells, etc., found to extend 
over the walls. 

During the excavation of the broch, the le of the stones of which 
the debris largely consisted showed very plainly that the fall had 
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taken place from a west or south-west direction. This evidence is 
also supported by the great accumulation of debris on the east side. 
It is owing to this covering of rubbish that the remains of the out- 
_ works have been preserved. The practical absence of outworks on 
the west side—and there are traces—show that they have been left 
exposed, and therefore open to weathering and to annexation by 
those who required the stones for building purposes at a later date. 

The leaning and bulging state of the masonry of the outworks 
on the east side shows that the walls have been subjected to consider- 
able pressure from above, such as would be caused by falling masonry. 

The list of animal remains was compiled by Dr Norman Ticehurst, 
St Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, and I am much indebted to him for his 
careful examination and identification of a large quantity of bones 
and other remains found in the course of excavation. 


List OF THE RELICS FOUND DURING EXCAVATION. 


A. Iron. 


1. Spearhead, 9 inches long. Found in guard chamber. 

2. Spearhead, 74 inches long. 

3. Axehead, 43 inches long, blade 2 inches wide. Found under 
turf outside, and on south side of broch. 

4. Iron shank imbedded in spherical bone handle, possibly some 
tool resembling an awl. 

5. Mass of conglomerate consisting of burnt clay pottery and iron. 
Found on floor level, inside and under north wall of broch. 


B. Stone, 


. Stone vessel, triangular in shape, probably a lamp (fig. 4). 
. Several vessels of mortar type (fig. 4). 

. Top or bottom stone of flat, rotary type of quern. 

. Two top stones of flat, rotary type of quern. 

. Two bottom stones of flat, rotary type of quern. 

. Top and bottom stones of flat, rocking or saddle type. 

. Two socket stones (one of which is shown in fig. 4). 


ANE WD 
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Fig, 5. Two Whoris and Grooved Sinker. 
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8. Flat circular sinker, perforated in centre ; part of circumference 
bevelled from both sides to a fine edge, 2 inches diameter. 

9, Binley, notched, and grooved across both flat sides, 2 inches 
diameter, } inch thick (fig. 5). 

10. Hone, polished with use, 7 inches long, 1 inch wide. 

11. Hone, much worn on both surfaces and on its four edges, 24 
inches maximum diameter, 3 inch thick. 

12. Hone, 54 inches in length by 1 inch by $ inch. 

13. Four pounding stones, oblong and oval. Ends much abraded, 
worn with use. 

1+. Fragment of pumice, deeply grooved by use, for polishing bone 
pins. 

15. Oval stone, showing polish through use. 

16. Wedge-shaped stone, showing es on flat surfaces. 

17. Stone whorl, 14 inches diameter, ~ inch Be: 4 inch thick (fig. 5). 

18. Stone whorl: 1 inch diameter, ? inch hole, 3 inch thick (fig. 5). 


C. Bone. 


1. Many pieces red-deer antler, all with cuts upon them. 

2. Awl, made from a sheep’s leg bone, 3 inches long. 

3. Cylindrical piece of bone, 24 inches long, 3 inch diameter, drilled 
longitudinally, and hole counter sunk at one end; highly polished 
(fig. 6). 

4. Handle of red-deer antler, 4% inches long by | inch by } inch, 


Fig. 6. Cylinder of Bone, perforated. 


with rounded edges; one end broken. The larger end is drilled and 
grooved (fig. 7). 

5. Bone weaving-comb ; teeth broken off short ; one corner missing ; : 
41 inches long, 14 inches wide at teeth. 

6. Fragment of riveted antler. Three holes contain perfect rivets, 
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1} inches long, and there is a fourth loose one. Dimensions of frag- 
ment, 4 inches by 1? inches. There are two smaller holes of ornamental 
character. 

7. Fragment of riveted antler, 8 inches long by 1} inches, con- 
taining one rivet 14 inches long, one 1} inches long, and three broken 
ones. 

8. Fragment of bone, 34 inches, with broken rivet in place. 

9. Fragment of bone, 3% inches, with rivet hole. 


Fig. 7. Shaped Pieces of Bone and Antler, perforated. 


10. Fragment of bone, 4? inches long by 1} inches wide, containing 
two broken rivets in place. 

11. Fragment of bone, 24} inches by # inch, with two rivet holes 
(fig. 7). 

12. Fragment of bone, 3} inches by 1} inches, with four rivet holes, 
slightly polished (fig. 7). 

13. Fragment of bone, 2? inches by } inch, containing broken rivet 
(fig. 7). 
14, Shaped and ornamented piece of red-deer antler with three 
rivet holes, 63 inches long by 1} inches wide (fig. 7). 
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15. Shaped piace of red-deer antler containing two rivet holes, 

6? inches by 1} inches (fig. 7). 
N.B. —Nos. 11-15 are probably strengthening pieces riveted to 
the backs of combs. 

16. Long-handled bone comb; teeth missing; ornamented with 
incised lines round the periphery; 3 inches long (fig. 8). 

17. Fragment of bone, possibly part of a long-handled comb ; 
shows signs of tooling; 5} inches long (fig. 8). 

18. Sheep’ s-shank bone drilled through the centre, the holes being 
bored from each side, 4 inches long; hole, } inch in diameter. 

19. Shaped blade, oblong i in section, 3} inches long; one end broken, 


Fig. 8. Awl and Splinter of Bone, polished and pointed, and two long-handled 
Combs wanting the teeth. 


the other bevelled on both of wider surfaces to a fine edge; highly 
polished. 

20. A similar tool to 19, with a blunt and rounded end; length 
23 inches. 

21. Awl of cleft bone, the end showing wear, 2} inches long. 

22. Bone awl, 33 inches long. 

23. Pointed fragment of bone, the end showing signs of use as an 
awl, 3? inches long (fig. 8). 

24. Bone toggle, 1} inches long, grooved for attachment of thong. 

25. Vessel made from whale’s “vertebra, nearly complete (fig. 9). 

26. One of a set of bone dice, squared up from a cylindrical bone, 
2 inches long by # inch side (fig. 10). 
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Fig. 9. Vessel hollowed out of a Whale’s Vertebra. 


Gne end marked 
Fig. 10. Two Bone Dice and their numbered faces. 
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. Another of a set of bone dice as above, but solid, 1? inches long 

by f 2 sinth square at centre (fig. 10). 

28. Half a short aye of bone, edges bevelled and rounded; the 
other half missing ; ; = inch diameter. 

29. Section of bone, showing saw-marks, evidently the first stage 
in the manufacture of C 28. 

30. Bone pin, 3 inches long. 

31. Bone pin, highly polished, 1§ inches long (fig. 11). 

32. Bone pin, broken, 3 inches long (fig: 11). 


i 


Fig. 11. Bone Pins and Fragments (Nos. C 31-46). 


33. Bone pin, polished, 3 inches long (fig. 11). 
34. Bone pin, polished, of inches long (fig. 11). 
35. Bone pin, lower half, 2 inches long (fig. 11). 
36. Bone pin, point half, 1 inch long (fig. 11). 

37. Bone pin, 14 inches long. 

38. Bone pin, point half, 12 inches long (fig. 11). 
39. Bone rivet, 14 inches fone (fig. 11). 

40. Bone rivet, 1 inch long. 

41, Bone rivet (doubtful), 2 inches long (fig. 11). 
42. Bone rivet, 1? inches long (fig. 11). 

43. Bone rivet, 1 inches long (fig. 11). 
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44, Bone rivet, 1} inches long (fig. 11). 

45, Bone needle, highly polished, 24 inches long (fig. 11). 

46. Bone splinter, slight polish (doubtful), 2 inches long (fig. 11). 
47. Bone splinter, slight polish. 

48. Bone splinter, pointed (fig. 8). 


D. Bronze. 


1. Pin, 2} inches long; head wanting. 

2. Pin, incomplete, 14 inches long, with expanding flat-topped head. 

3. Small ring, like the thimble of a label; much corroded and 
encrusted. This has unfortunately been lost. 


EK. Pottery. 


1-4. Fragments of a large red pot; coarse. Two embossed 
threads, rope pattern, encircle upper part; six rows of herring-bone 
marking between, and two rows below the lower rope. 

5, 6. “Lwo portions of pottery. Thirteen fragments in all, forming 
nearly a semicircle. Probable diameter at lip, 8 inches. Waved 
hip, with one row of diagonal marks on lower crest. 

7. Fragment of coarse red pottery, with what appear to be fern 
markings. 

8. Fragment of coarse ornamented pottery. 

9, 10. Fragments of a pot, double-lipped, with three rows of 
herring-bone marking. 

11. Fragment of very coarse pot; embossed ornamentation, 
consisting of a zig-zag thread between the lip and a raised ring below. 
The thread has been pressed on before the pot was baked. 

12. Fragment of fine pottery. Similar ornamentation to Nos. 5 
and 6. 

13-16. Fragments of pottery, ornamented with zig-zag and fern 
marking (fig. 12). 

17. Fragment of coarse pottery, ornamented with three rows of 
herring-bone marking between the lip, and an incised line below 
fig. 12). 
is. Fragment of coarse pottery, ornamented with diagonal incised 
lines, alternating in direction, and a wavy embossed line (fig. 12). 

19. Fragment of pottery, marked with an incised line above a row 
of punctulatiohs with a pin-point (fig. 12). 

20-23. Fragments of coarse red pottery, with rude fern ornamenta- 
tion (fig. 13). 
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Fig, 13. Fragments of Ornamented Pottery. 
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24, 25. Fragments of pottery, with delicate fern ornamentation 
(fig. 13). 

26. Fragment of coarse pottery, with rude fern ornamentation 
(fig. 13). 

27. Fragment of coarse pottery, with similar ornamentation to 
Nos. 24 and 25, but coarser. 

28. Fragment of finer pottery, bold herring-bone marking (fig. 13). 

29. Fragment of lip, horizontal marking. 


Fig. 14, Fragments of Pottery belonging to one vessel. 


30. Fragment of pot with double lip, similarly ornamented to 
Nos. 5 and 6. 

31. Fragment of pottery, ornamented with three rows of herring- 
bone marking between lip and a raised ring below. 

32, 33. Fragments of coarse pottery, with a wavy embossed line 
close below the lip. 

34, 35. Fragments, similarly ornamented to No. 17. 

36. Fragment of coarse pot, with lip incised with diagonal lines. 

37-39. Fragments of double-lipped pot, with two rows of herring- 
bone marking, one on each side of the lower lip. 
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40, 41. Fragments of lip, ornamented with one row of diagonal 
lines. 

42-44. Fragments showing rude herring-bone marking. 

45. Fragment showing rude incisions. 

46. Fragment of unornamented lip, with a lump of material fused on 
to it. 

47-54. Specimens of lips of unornamented pottery. 

55-60. Fragments of an unornamented pot, fine-grained, thin- 
walled, and yellow in colour. These pieces all fit together and form 
a considerable portion of a vessel about 10 inches in height. Lip 
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Fig. 15. Sections of the Forms of the Lips of various Pottery Vessels. 


diameter 6 inches, maximum diameter 9 inches, base diameter 
4 inches (fig. 14). 

Notre.—A very large quantity of pottery of all descriptions was 
found. The fragments are small, representing vessels of different 
sizes and thicknesses, fineness and coarseness. The majority are red 
and show traces of fire, and in certain cases a deposit of soot. A few 
are yellow, these generally being of a much finer description. The 
quality of the pottery is, of course, dependent upon the quality of 
clay from which it was made. The coarsest qualities are very gritty, 
and are accordingly as fragile as the finer qualities, which have been 
made of a purer and more extensively worked clay. Fig. 15 shows 
the different designs of lip. 
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HuMAN AND ANIMAL REMAINS FROM THE Brocu. 


Human Bones.—Remains of at least three individuals, represented 
as follows :— 

1. Most of the shaft of the left femur y a young individual, under 
eighteen years of age. 

2. Part of a skull, consisting of pieces ot the right half of the base. 
The first four cervical vertebre, these very large and with muscular 
attachments very well marked. The middle portion of lower jaw, 
very strong, thick, and markedly bifid. A lower dorsal vertebra 
and the posterior half of a lumbar vertebra. The upper third of a left 
humerus. Portions of both clavicles, the greater part of the right 
scapula. Part of a first rib, a twelfth rib, and fragments of six others. 
Six inches of femoral shaft. A right internal cuneiform, a third 
metatarsal, and a single toe bone. 

3. A left internal cuneiform, differing markedly in size from the 
right one (above), so that it probably represents a different individual. 
(Not knowing the conditions under which these bones were found, it 
can hardly be proved whether all those mentioned under (2) belong to 
the same individual or not.) 

Shells.—Limpet and periwinkle, numerous. 

Escallop, oyster, and cockle, a very few: fragments only of the last 
two. 

Crab.—A few fragments of the large claws of one of the small crabs. 

Whale and Seal. —Sundry large bones. 

Oz.—Many whole and broken limb bones, ribs, piehion of skull, 
teeth and horn cores. The size and shape of the latter suggest that 
they belong to the Celtic Shorthorn (Bos longifrons). 

Pig.—Large quantities of limb and skull bones, whole and frag- 
mentary. The upper and lower jaw bones of pig were particularly 
numerous, and several “‘ tusks ”’ were found. 

Red-deer.—A fair number of limb bones, vertebre, jaw and skull 
fragments, and teeth were found, besides many pieces of antler, many 
of these being tines that had been sawn or hacked off. One of the 
fragments shows well-marked grooves where it had been gnawed by 
voles, evidently a cast antler that had been lying some time on the 
ground before being picked up. 

Sheep.—Many remains, chiefly broken skull and limb bones. 

Horse.—One or two bones only identified with certainty. 

Gannet.—A complete skull with mandibles, a left coracoid, and part 
of a radius 
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Cormorant.—A right tibia and a right radius. 

Great Northern Diver.—Left femur and tibia. 

Gull.—Upper and lower mandibles, the size of a herring gull. 

Wild Swan.—A tibia. 

Shag.—An ulna. 

Shearwater.—Part of an ulna. Species indeterminable. 

Great Auk.—Lower two-thirds of.a tibia. 

The majority of the mammalian bones (other than man) were those 
of immature individuals. 


~ 


APPENDIX. 


The accompanying diagram (fig. 16) shows a perpendicular section 
through the passage I. 

Layer A.—Six to eight inches of earth mixed with small stones. 

Layer B.—Twelve inches of earth mixed with larger stones. These 
were mostly water-worn, as were those in section A, and are similar 
to those still found on the adjacent seashore. A few bones were 
found in A, and a fairly large numberin B. These were of ox and sheep 
entirely, and none showed signs of working. 

Layer C.—Two feet thick. A mass of tumbled stone, evidently 
fallen debris. Water-worn stones entirely absent. Interstices filled 
with loose earth. The debris is probably that of fallen secondary 
buildings. 

Layer D.—Varying from 1 to 3 inches. Thickest nearest the door 
end, and eventually disappearing. Consisted of yellow and brown 
clay, mixed with peat ash, limpet and periwinkle shells. The shells 
so largely predominated in places as to entirely displace the clay. 
A few splintered bones in this layer, in which the bronze ring D 3 
was found. 

Layer E.—A similar layer to C, and about the same thickness. 

Layer F.—A similar layer to D, and about the same thickness, in 
which the shells largely predominated. The bone needle C 45, one or 
two pins, C 19, C 14, and the remains of the yellow pot E 55-60 
were found in this layer. 

Layer G.—A similar layer to C and E, of about the same thickness, 
passing gradually on either side of the passage into the dry-built 
walls of layer H. Evidently the debris resulting from the fall of the 
main wall of the broch. 

Layer H.—Dry-built masonry walls on either side, the stones of no 
great size. The left-hand wall bulged considerably inwards, especially 
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in its upper courses. Height about 18 inches. The right wall fairly 
perpendicular and higher. The fallen debris of layer G partly filled 
the space between the walls, the splintered stones having been driven 
down into the soft clay that filled the lower 10 to 12 inches of this space. 
This clay bed rested on broken fragments of stone at the floor level. 
The clay was arranged—save for the distortion caused by the falling 
of the debris above—in regular strata of different colours: brown, 
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Fig. 16. Section of Strata in the Debris in the Passage I. 


yellow, and red. Small cylindrical pieces of charcoal were found in 
the upper layers, and the whole mass was speckled with minute 
fragments of charcoal. Bones of ox, sheep, and pig were numerous, 
many of the larger being splintered, evidently to obtain the marrow. 
Small fragments of crabs’ claws and shells were found. The following 
objects were found in this layer—C 5, 6, 7, 21, 25, 26, also a large 
quantity of pottery. A fair number of spherical, ovoid, water-worn, 
white quartz pebbles also occurred amongst the clay. 
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LY: 


AN ORANSAY SHELL-MOUND—A SCOTTISH PRE-NEOLITHIC SITE. 
By A. HENDERSON BISHOP, F.S.A. Scor. 


The title of this paper indicates that the culture revealed by the 
excavations in the Oransay Shell-Mound belongs to a stage intermediate 
between the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods. The description of the 
site as post-Paleolithic would have been equally admissible—the point. 
which it is important to emphasise being that the Oransay culture 
must be recognised as bearing an extremely close affinity to that of 
the Pyrenees Grotto at Mas d’Azil, excavated by the late M. Piette, 
a culture which that learned archeologist assigned to the hiatus 
which had been assumed between the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
periods. That the existence of such a hiatus is to be interpreted 
literally is supposed to receive confirmation from the fact that in the 
Continental caves the remains of the two periods are separated by 
layers of stalagmite, which must have taken an immense time to form ; 
but the supposition lies at hand that the caves were deserted for some 
reason or other and only re-occupied when a later culture had super- 
vened. That the culture discovered by M. Piette represents a 
transition stage between the two great stone-age periods is clearly 
shown by the position of the Mas d’Azil relic bed, which was inter- 
calated between those of the Magdalenian and early Neolithic periods, 
from each of which it was separated by a sterile stratum of fluviatile 
deposit and loam containing masses of Helix nemoralis. 

1See E. Piette, Les subdivisions de Vépoque Magdalénienne et de Vépoque 
Néolithique, Angers, 1889; E. Cartailhac, “ Les fouilles de M. Piette dans la grotte 
du Mas d’Azil,’’ Anthropologie, 1891, p. 141; and E. Piette, “‘ Vestiges de la période 


de transition dans la grotte du Mas d’Azil,”’ Bulletin de la Société d’ Anthropologie de 
Paris, 1895, p. 235. 
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Previous to these excavations, MM. Boule and Cartailhac had found 
evidence of a similar culture in a cave at Reilhac associated with the 
fauna characteristic of the close of the Paleolithic and commencement 
of the Neolithic age. Further, M. Renault found evidence of the same 
culture at Montfort, Arriége, in the upper part of layers of the age of 
the reindeer, z.e. late Paleolithic; and at Tourasse, Haute-Garonne, it 
was found in layers where the remains of reindeer were rare and those 
of red-deer plentiful. 

To this Continental culture as a whole, M. Piette has given 
the name Azilian, and the chronological position which he thus 
establishes has been generally accepted by Continental and British 
authorities. 

At first sight it might appear somewhat hazardous to attempt to 
establish a uniformity of culture in sites whose external conditions 
are so dissimilar as Mas d’Azil and Oransay—the former yielding its 
evidence from an inland cave, the latter from a mound on the shore— 
but for the determination of archeological horizons one of the most 
important data is the character of the implements associated with the 
sites, and in this respect these two distant occupations are in harmony. 
The characteristic implements of both sites are flat harpoons of bone 
and deer-horn, sometimes with one, sometimes with two rows of barbs, 
and generally perforated near the base. Other implements common 
to both sites are shoe-horn-like chisels of deer-horn and bone pins, 
along with pieces of pumice stone on which they were fashioned. 
The painted pebbles, however, which are such a remarkable feature 
in the Continental sites, have not as yet been found in the Scottish 
sites, and, on the other hand, the convex faceted chisels (limpet gouges) 
common to all Scottish sites! must be regarded as absent on the 
Continental sites, although somewhat similarly shaped instruments 
occurred at Mas d’Azil, and possibly at other inland sites. 

Evidence of this culture in Scotland was first indicated, although 

1 See note, p. 55. 
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not recognised, in the excavations of Mr Symington Grieve in Oransay 
in 1879-82, when he explored from a natural history standpoint the 
hill of Caisteal-nan-Gillean, where he found the bones of the great 
auk.t The late Mr Galloway continued these excavations and examined 
two other sites, but it was not until his collection was purchased by 
this Society after his death and reported on by Dr Joseph Anderson 
that the archeological value of the site was recognised and the affinity 
of its culture to the Azilian was demonstrated.2 That the west coast 
of Stotland is tolerably rich in the evidence of such culture received 
further proof a few. years later, when this Society explored the 
M‘Arthur Cave in Oban,? an exploration which was followed by 
similar discoveries in the Druimvargie rock-shelter in the same neigh- 
bourhood. It is to be noted, however, that the relics found in other 
Oban caves do not belong to this period, in spite of the grouping 
together of the human remains from all these sites, which were 
reported on by Sir William Turner—in fact, it is very doubtful if any 
of the human remains were found in the Azilian layer. 

In the course of these Oban excavations the stratification seemed 
to suggest that the sea had not permanently retired from the 30 feet 
level at the time of the occupation. Dr Anderson refused to consider 
the evidence as sufficient to raise such a suggestion to the position of 
a scientific fact. In this refusal he was amply justified, because the 
shell refuse intercalated in the gravels occurred not as a definite layer, 
but in lenticular patches which, as Dr Anderson suggested, might 
have been deposited in pockets in the shingle; and further, the reports 
of the excavations fail to give any indication that the shingles them- 
selves contained any implements or food remains. 

The problem, therefore, presented itself to me of attempting to find 
such extensive and intensive evidence as would establish incontro- 


1 “‘ Notice of the Discovery of Remains of the Great Auk or Garefowl (Alca im- 
pennis, L.) on the Island of Oransay, Argyllshire,” Linnean Soc. Journ., vol. xvi. 

2 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. xxxii. p. 298. 

3 Ibid., vol. xxix. pp. 211 and 410. 
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vertibly the position for which the uncorroborated testimony of the 
Oban caves offered but nebulous and insecure grounds. 

The object of this paper, therefore, is to demonstrate from the shell- 
mounds of Oransay the existence of human habitation on or about 
the line of the 25-30 feet beach at a time when the sea had not 
permanently retired from that level, and, incidentally, to reveal the 
Azilian nature of the culture indicated in the occupation, and thus to 
correlate it directly with that of the Oban caves.t 

The island of Oransay lies about 39 miles 8.W. of Oban, adjacent 
to the larger island of Colonsay, from which it is separated by a 
channel narrow at the eastern end, and expanding to a breadth of 
about I mile in the centre. From this broader portion the tide 
recedes at low water, and this affords easy communication between 
the islands. The nearest point in the island of Islay is about 


1 The localities in Great Britain in which traces of Azilian culture have been 
found are as follows :— 

1. Oransay.—Five sites, yielding harpoons and limpet gouges (for the identifica- 
tion of the latter, see p. 95). The eleven harpoons from the site on Caisteal-nan- 
Gillean are said to have been lost at the Fisheries Exhibition in London in 1883. 
Of these five sites, two were selected as burial-places during the Viking period. 

2. Oban.—Two sites—the M‘Arthur Cave and the Druimvargie rock-shelter— 
yielding nine harpoons and numerous limpet gouges, now in the Nat. Mus. Antiq., 
Edinburgh. 

3. Kirkcudbright.—A harpoon now in the Kirkcudbright Museum was found in 
the river Dee. 

4. Colonsay.—Limpet gouges from three sites, one of which, in close proximity 
to the neolithic floor discovered by Messrs Peach and Wright (Geol. Mag., vol. x., 
1911, p. 164), was discovered by the writer in the autumn of 1911. 

5. Tiree—Limpet gouge found by the writer on the sands at Ballevullin in the 
summer of 1911. 

6. Inchkeith—Doubtful. See Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. xxxii. p. 304. 

7. Whitburn (Co. Durham).—A harpoon found on the shore is now in the Black 
Gate Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

8. Settle (W. Riding, Yorks. ).—Harpoon, now in the Schoo] Museum at Giggleswick, 

9. Dale (Pembrokeshire).—See note, p. 95. 

If the painted pebbles found in the Wester Broch, Keiss, Orkney, are to be accepted 
as Azilian in nature, it seems to point to the assumption that the broch occupies 
the site of an old Azilian station. See Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. xxxv. p. 119. 
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6 miles distant, and from there it is but a short crossing to the 
mainland. 

Having on a previous visit to the island been struck by the fact 
that a seam of shells showed itself in a large rabbit-burrow on the 
H.S.E. side of a sand-hill, at an altitude of about 40 feet O.D., 
tailing down towards a point at which, if continuous, it would end in 
the 25-30 feet raised beach, I made arrangements for excavations on a 
comprehensive scale, after having obtained the permission of the pro- 
prietor of the island, the Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona. I was fortunate 
in securing the co-operation of Mr Ludovic M‘L. Mann, who witnessed 
and assisted in the excavations, and associates himself entirely with 
the conclusions at which I arrived. 

_ The above-mentioned shell-mound, which formed the basis of the 
excavations, lies on the E.S.E. flank of Cnoc Sligeach, a hill of turf- 
covered sand standing on a base of rock 650 feet from the present 
shore-line. The apex of the hill is approximately 54 feet above O.D. 
The longer axis lies W.N.W.-E.S.E., and is roughly 300 feet, the shorter 
axis being about 160 feet. There are other sites of occupation on the 
hill, one of them being situated on the flat circular area on the summit. 
It was on this highest mound that the late Mr Galloway carried out an 
excavation limited to a very small area. We are confronted at the 
very outset with the question how it came about that this exposed 
hill-top was chosen as the site of a habitation by a people to whom 
other and favourable sites were available, premising that the con- 
figuration of the land has not altered. Would a people whose staple 
diet is indicated by the food refuse to have been fish and shell-fish 
have been at the trouble to convey these to this exposed summit, 
particularly as we have reason to believe that the shell-fish were 
eaten raw ? No tolerable reason can be given for such a supposition, 
and, on the contrary, it will be demonstrated in the course of the 
account of the excavations that the sea was at a higher level and 
washed the hill round the greater part of its circumference, so that 
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Fig. 1. Cnoc Sligeach, Plan and Contours. 
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the present rock was merely a peninsula, the neck of which was 
formed by the storm ridge of the 25-30 feet beach. This storm ridge 
would afford dry access to the rest of the island. 

In regard to the configuration of the summit, it must be premised 
that the same conditions which are now operative in the formation 
of the sand-dunes bordering the present shore-line were at work then, 
and that consequently those dunes which were on the then existing 
shore-line would form a wind-screen on the N.W., N., and N.E. sides, 
from 10 to 20 feet higher than the present summit. The latter 
would thus constitute the floor of a hollow,! which would afiord 
quite an excellent situation for a hut, and the kitchen-midden refuse 
deposited on it during the occupation formed a coping which prevented 
wind-denudation of the underlying sand; while the sandy heights 
surrounding it without this protection were denuded by the action 
of the wind, thus accounting for the present relative positions of shell- 
layer and surrounding ground. 

The general topography of the hill will be best understood by an 
examination of figs. 2-7, which, taken together, will give an adequate 
idea both of the situation of the shell-mounds and of the position of 
the hill generally with reference to the coast-line and the immediately 
surrounding ground. In regard to all the plans and illustrations, it 
is to be noted that the islands of Colonsay and Oransay have not 
been surveyed since 1873, and the bench marks have become unrecog- 
nisable. The datum line of 50 feet is based on the high-water mark 
on 14th July 1913, and is subject to correction to O.D., say + 4 feet ;? 

1“ Colonsay and its Archeology,” L. M‘L. Mann, F.S.A. Scot., Glasgow 
Herald, Aug. 30, 1902, p. 7, col. 3. 

2 The Director-General of the Ordnance Survey writes: “‘ The datum for the 
Colonsay bench marks is approximately mean sea-level. According to the 
Admiralty Tide Tables, the mean spring rise is 12 feet and mean neap rise 7} feet, 
hence height of high-water ordinary spring tides would be about 5% feet above the 
datum for the bench marks. The height of the water on the days mentioned 


would probably be about 4 feet above datum, but this value may be a foot or 
more out.” 
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Fig. 3. Showing Position of Cnoc Sligeach and the Coast-line, from E, by S. 


Fig. 5. Showing Position of the E.S.E. Occupation. 
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but the levels given are all in correct ratio. All orientation is mag- 
netic—taken July 1913. 

The first illustration (fig.1) shows Cnoc Sligeach in plan, with contours 
AA and BB. As already indicated, the upper shell-mound occupies 
the entire area of the top. To the E.S.E. is the lower mound, the 
direction of which slopes from the line BB to S. and 8.W. To the 
W. of the upper shell-mound is a lower and flatter mound extend- 
ing beyond the plan and terminating on sand on the top of the rock 
exposed on left centre of the picture (fig. 2). The storm ridge of 
the 25-30 feet beach runs from the higher land in the foreground 
and merges in the slope of the hill, and the altitude at this point 
is 34 feet O.D. Pits sunk at various points revealed the beach 
contouring along the face of the hill at an elevation of about 32 
feet O.D., until it abutted on the rock shown in the centre of the 
picture. 

In fig. 3, taken from the E. by 8., the relative positions of Cnoc 
Sligeach and the present shore-line are indicated, while the line of the 
15 feet beach is clearly marked immediately below the hill. .The 
sand-dunes bordering the present shore-line are seen rising from 
the plateau and almost level with the horizon. 

Fig. 4 shows the higher ground to the W. of Cnoc Shgeach, as seen 
from the top of the rock forming the 8.E. end of the hill. On the 
middle left is a mound forming part of the 25-30 feet beach. The 
contour of this beach is along a line marked by the white sand, the 
box beyond the tripod and the bags seen in the foreground. During 
the period of the formation of this beach the sea would cover the low 
land between the western shell-mound, seen beyond the tripod, and 
the higher ground beyond, which could be reached on the land side only 
by the raised beach, which was at that time possibly wider owing to 
sandy deposits. 

In fig. 5, a view from the N. by E., the position of the E.S.E. 
occupation is marked by the turf on the horizon to. the left of the 


Fig. 7. Configuration of Cnoc Sligeach on the North. 
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Fig. 8. Plan and Section of Excavation. 
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picture. The highest point of rock exposed on the N. face—centre of 
picture—is 16-6 feet below datum line =37-4 feet O.D. During the 
lower level of the land mass, the sea, there forming the 25-30 feet 
beach, would wash the cliff along half its height. The shingle at the 
foot of this cliffis now covered by 3 feet of sand in 11 different strata. 
The height over O.D. of the top of this shingle is 22-4 feet, and its 
thickness at this point is 3 feet. 

A better idea of the present shore-line is given in fig. 6, which is 
a nearer view from the W.N.W., and shows the situation of the sand- 
dunes at the E. end of the island. 

The configuration of the hill on the N. is exposed in fig. 7. Through 
the deep gully which bounds it on this side the sea at one time gained 
admission to the low-lying ground W. of the hill. This gully, being 
the only outlet to a land-locked bay, would be an excellent place to 
erect a yare or wicker trap for the capture of fish. 

The excavations were commenced by making a cut, marked E.S.E. 
on plan (fig. 8), through sandy material overlying the shell-mound 
previously referred to as having been noted on a former visit. At a 
point 42 feet E.S.E. from the centre of the upper hill, the shell- 
~mound lay immediately below the turf (fig. 9). It was 1-5 feet thick 
and rested on clean unstratified sand. This depth below surface was 

maintained at 49 feet from centre. The layer increased in depth 
towards the E.S.E., and the underlying sand sloped in the same 
direction at an angle of about 45°. At 58-5 feet from centre the 
top of the shell-mound, viewed in longitudinal section, became 
almost horizontal, but still dipped slightly at 62 feet from the 
centre, whereafter it gradually rose. Beyond 72 feet from the 
centre it ascended much more sharply until it met the bottom of the 
turf, and then again dipped along a line parallel to the slope of the 
present hill surface. At 60 feet from the centre a transverse section 
showed a dip to the 8. and a tapering out of the shell-mound in that 
direction. The thickness of shells under datum string, 7.e. in centre 
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of trench, was here nearly 2 feet. The removal of the shell-layer 
disclosed an underlying bed of pebbles of marine origin, embedded in 
sand and pounded shells, averaging 2 feet in thickness. These pebbles 


Fig. 11. Portion of Beach at North End of Trench viewed from above. 


or shingle overlay a 1-foot seam of white sand, which rested on rock, 
the sand in contact with the rock having a reddish tinge and a clayey 
consistency. At the point where a transverse section showed a dip 
to the S.—i.e. 60 feet from centre—another trench was cut extending 
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8. by W. for over 20 feet (fig. 10), and the shingle or beach, as we must 
recognise it to be, was still found overlying the rock; and while the 
shell-layer was present at the N. end of this trench, it was replaced 
towards the seaward end by strata of shells and grey sand. This 
portion of the beach is seen in fig. 11 (viewed from above). Throughout 
the entire depth of this beach were found the same implements and 
remains as were found in the overlying shell-refuse. To particularise, 
these consisted of round-nosed chisels of stone and bone, a harpoon frag- 
ment of deer-horn, broken and fire-injured shells of the dog-whelk and 
limpet, fragments of bird and mammalian bones, many of them partially 
burnt, anvil- and hammer-stones, and a few cowrie shells, mostly 
broken, but showing evidence of the artificial perforation which will 
be explained when the implements are described. There is no room 
for doubt as to the cause of the commingling of these relics with the 
beach shingles. They can have found their way into it only by the 
latter being washed by the sea against the talus of shells thrown from 
the huts placed higher up the slope out of reach of the waves. 
The greatest height above O.D. of this pounded shell and shingle 
layer was 33-5 feet, and it could be deposited at such an elevation only 
by violent 8.W. gales acting on exceptionally high tides. That such 
gales were not of frequent occurrence towards the close of the occupa- 
tion is shown by the fact, noticeable in fig. 11 (left wall of trench), that 
strata of shell refuse and grey sand were found resting on the shingles, 
but free from admixture with them; but, on the other hand, the shell 
refuse may have become turf-covered during a period subsequent to 
final abandonment and prior to later incursions of the sea. Such a 
covering of turf would protect the shells from further disturbance. It 
is worthy of note that the rock underlying the beach in the S. arm of 
the E.S.E.-W.N.W. cut is 1-5 feet higher at the S. or sea-end than it 
is at the N. end (see fig. 10, lower half), and therefore shingle thrown 
against and commingling with the shell talus remained in this hollow, 
the reflux of the waves being insufficient to carry it all back over the 
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higher portion of the rock. The aspect of the top of the beach, when 
cleared of the overlying shell-layer, is seen in the lower half of fig. 12, 


Fig. 12. View of Top of Beach when cleared of overlying Shell-layer. 


which indicates the E.S.E.—W.N.W. trench viewed from E.S.E. At 
the further or W.N.W. end of the trench the shell-layer is seen sloping 
down on to the beach surface. 


A small trial pit shown in the foreground of the photograph 
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(better seen in fig. 13) revealed the shingles resting on the shell- 
layer. This is the maximum altitude at which the shingle was 


Fig. 13. Shingle resting on Shell-layer. 


deposited, i.e. 33:5 feet O.D.—the reflux at this height having been 
insufficient to dislodge the shell-layer to its full depth. The dense 
and compact nature of the sand in which the shells are here embedded 
is an interesting piece of corroborative evidence of the marine nature 
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of the deposits. (Cf the section of layer immediately overlying this 
point in fig. 12 (right bottom corner), where the loose nature of the 
shell-bed is shown.) This overlying deposit, being of} later date 


Fig. 14. View of Shingly Top of Beach. 


and unaffected by marine disturbance, contains no sea-deposited 
sand, 

The loose nature of the shell-layer is shown even better in fig. 14, 
right-hand top corner. The centre of the picture shows the shingly 
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top of the beach, and in the foreground a small pit shows a section of 
the beach, while the top of it is shown in foreground of fig. 15. There 
we have to notice the dark sand overlying the shell-layer, which 
indicates an old land surface—proof that the shell-layer was at one 


Fig. 15. View of Section of Beach showing old Land Surface. 


time turf-covered. A vertical section of the beach is presented in 
the upper half of fig. 16—centre and left face of trench—while the 
lower half—in plan—shows the sand resting on the rock. Several 
large subangular boulders are also shown, which were contained in the 
beach. These are in situ. This view is taken from the 8. end of the 
S. arm of the E.8.E.-W.N.W trench. while that in fig. 17 is taken 
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from the N. end of the same arm, the rock having been cleared of the 
overlying beach and sand. 


Of the E.S.E. trench itself a typical transverse section is given 


Fig. 16. View of Centre of Trench showing Sand resting on Rock. 


in fig. 18, at a point 55 feet from the centre of the hill. The general 
nature of the E.S.E.—W.N.W. trench is seen in fig. 19, which shows 
the portion of it lying between points distant from the centre of 
the hill 48 feet and 82 feet respectively, and with this figure it is 
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interesting to compare the section in fig. 9. The slope from N. 
to 8. of the shell-mound surface is very noticeable from mid-way 


Fig. 19. View of Trench showing Slope of Shell-layer. 


along the trench to the further end, as is also the sharp dip to 
the E.S.E. of the shell-layer in the foreground. The flatter stones 


1To the N. of this trench the sand underlying the shell-layer dipped sharply 
to the S., but in the trench itself the angle was less steep. 
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and flat shells, such as the pecten, oyster, etc., contained in the layer 
were found to lie on a plane parallel to the surface of the layer, so that 
we may conclude that they still lie as originally deposited. See also 
fig. 20, where the angle of rest of the embedded stones is noticeable. 


Fig. 20. View showing Embedded Stones. 


From this it is an obvious inference that the refuse was deposited 
from at least two habitations situated respectively about the position 
from which the view (fig. 19) was taken, and a point to the N. of the 
left or N. side of the trench. A better conception of the position of 
the habitations can be got by noting (fig. 21, the same viewed from 
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the E.9.E.) the converging of the shell refuse, indicating the direction 
from which it was deposited. A dark seam distinctly noticeable on 
one side of the trench, about 1 foot below the top, shows the line of an 


Fig. 21. View showing converging of Shell Refuse. 


old land surface, the dark colour being due to carbon from vegetable 
matter. This seam contained a few tools, shells, and osseous 
remains. 
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No definite chronological position can be assigned to this surface. 
On the one hand, the remains may have been deposited during the occu- 
pation of the higher site—shown in the distance—in which case that 
site would post-date the lower, or, on the other hand, they may have 
been scattered over an old surface by the burrowing of rabbits or by 
wind-denudation of the upper shell-mound. When the E.S.E. trench 
was excavated between points distant respectively 45 feet and 57 feet 
from the centre of the hill, it was observed that the strata of refuse 
differed markedly in composition, clean shells, with a sprinkling of clean 
sand, being intercalated among dirty shells embedded in dark loamy 
sand—fig. 9, section, and fig. 22, the latter of which is a cross-section 
about 53 feet from the centre of the hill. The trench walls show in 
either margin, and the centre shows sections not quite vertical. Mid- 
way in this section a patch of the clean shell refuse is seen intercalated 
between two masses of dark refuse. These heterogeneous layers may 
be the result of various non-continuous occupations, during which the 
sandy material contained in the refuse was carried downwards by 
water-percolation, or they may indicate periods of heavy rains, or 
again, they may have been washed by sea-spray during periods of 
violent storms. The marine shingle containing food refuse is also 
shown in this photograph overlying the sand on which the shell- 
mound rests, and the stones embedded in the right wall are lying 
on an inclined plane dipping towards the foreground, i.e. from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E. 

During the excavations of the W.N.W.—E.S.E. trench several dark 
patches of the shape of an inverted cone were observed to extend 
downwards from the surface of the shells for a distance of 1-5-2 feet. 
These consisted of dark carbonaceous sandy loam, containing some 
small fragments of shells, but no entire shells nor any stones. The 
position of these post-holes, as they were proved to be, is indicated 
on fig. 8, and one occurs in the section in fig. 9. 

A section of the post-hole, No. 2 in plan, fig. 8, is given in fig. 23, 
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The width is roughly 0-6 foot, and the depth about 2 feet, the sur- 
rounding material being the usual shell refuse and dark-coloured sand. 


Fig. 22. View of Cross-section 53 feet from Centre of Hill. 


This formed the side of a circular hole tapering in towards the bottom. 
Hard against this wall a bone pin wasfound. It is noticeable that the 
hole does not penetrate, to its entire depth, the shell refuse, which is 
here about 6 feet thick; therefore it must post-date the greater part of 
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it and point to a later occupation or reconstruction of the dwelling. 
Such reconstruction may have involved also an enlargement of the 
structure, the walls being carried forward into the “ forced” ground 


Fig. 23. View of a Section of Post-hole No. 2 in the Shell Refuse. 


formed by earlier deposits of refuse. This also indicates a denuda- 
tion of the shell-mound, at any rate to the W.N.W. or left of the 


post-hole, as we may assume that the floor of the dwelling was 
more or less level. 
VOL. XLVIII. 6 
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Post-hole No. 3 on plan (fig. 8) corresponds roughly in size with No. 2, 
being slightly wider and less conical. This hole (fig. 24) also does 
not pierce the shell-mass. It forms, with Nos. 2, 4, and 6, an irregular 


Fig. 24. View of Section of Post-hole No. 3. 


segment of a circle—fig.9. Nos. 1 and 5 stand outside of this segment. 
Close to No. 6 (fig. 8) was a thick mass of clay about 2 feet broad, which, 
from its partially baked appearance, may have been a hearth; if so, 
the position of No. 6 post-hole is curious. 


o/s) 
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Post-hole No. 4 (fig. 25) differs from the others in that it penetrates 
the entire depth of shell refuse, which is here less thick, and is over- 
lain by a thicker mass of old land surface. The view shows a 
section, and is taken from the N.E. by E., and the slope of the 


Fig. 25. View of Post-hole No. 4. 


underlying sand from W.N.W. to E.S.E. is very marked, commencing 
on the right of the trench. The surface of the refuse on the W.N.W. 
side of the post-hole is considerably higher than on the opposite side, 
as if the end of the post, prior to its final disintegration, had acted as 
a buttress to the ancient hut-floor. It is not surprising that no 
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fragments of wood, even as charcoal carbonised by slow oxidisation, 
were found, but the contained sandy loam, judging from its colour, 
was rich in carbon. All fragments of charcoal found in the shell- 
mound during the excavations were protected from percolating 
water by limpet-shell roofs, and these shells also protected many 
delicate objects, such as fish-scales and the spines of the spiny dog- 
fish. Under the S. edge of the flat top of the hill, the shell refuse 
did not stop abruptly (fig. 26), as it did elsewhere on its circum- 
ference (section), but divided horizontally into two strata, the lower 
following the angle of the underlying sand, which was about 30°, 
while the upper part lay roughly parallel to the present surface. 
These two layers are seen in fig. 27, a view of the 8. end of the N. and 
S. cut. The centre shows a cross-section of the lower layer, while in 
the centre foreground it is shown in plan, and the upper layer, poorer 
in shells but richer in sandy loam, is shown on the walls of the trench, 
which is contracted in the lower half of the picture. In the further 
end of the trench the section is spoiled by the burrowings of rabbits. 
These animals never burrowed directly into the shell-layer, but ran 
their burrows over or under it ; in the latter case the shells gradually 
settled down, and some of them were left in the floor of the burrows. 
The holes were ultimately filled up by blowing sand, and presenting, as 
they do, in section two or more strata, give the appearance of separate 
deposits. I would suggest that this may account for the number of 
layers found by Mr Symington Grieve on Caisteal-nan-Gillean.t 

This division of the layers is probably to be accounted for by a 
temporary abandonment of the upper occupation, followed by a 
re-settlement at a time when the configuration of the surface on the 
side of the hill had been somewhat altered by deposits of blown 
sand; and the hiatus need not have been a long one. Further 
demonstration of such temporary abandonment was found at the 


1 See Mr Symington Grieve’s The Great Auk or Garefowl—lIts History, Archeology: 
and Remains, 1885. 
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N. end of this same cut, where a large number of stones, some of 
which showed signs of use, and large shells were found in a more or 
less horizontal stratum, intercalated between two strata of shell 
refuse, containing the usual proportions of such stones and large 


Fig. 27. View of Trench. 


shells. This stratum is shown in plan in fig. 28, resting on shell 
refuse shown in section, and beyond is the overlying shell refuse, also 
shown in section. A similar layer of stones, etc., occurred on the 
top of the sand, underlying the shell refuse, and also on its surface, 
the latter at least pointing to its having been formed under the same 
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conditions which formed the intercalated layer, while the former 
may denote the irregular demolition of the sand-dune before 
occupation and thus afford corroboration of the sand-bunker nature 
of the site. Temporary abandonments, which may have been 


Fig. 28. View of Stones and Shell Refuse. 


seasonal, would allow of wind-denudation of the lighter material, and 
the heavier articles would settle at a common level, being re-covered 
on reoccupation by further deposits. Such denudation would not 
take place so long as a structure remained. 

Although no very definite traces of post-holes were found in any of 
the sections of the upper site, we may safely infer from their presence 
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in the lower site that the depositors of the upper refuse heap were 
also protected from the weather, and I would suggest that this protec- 
tion consisted of a kind of artificial cave formed in a sandy hollow, and 
roofed with timber drifted from the mainland or adjacent islands. 
These, covered with turf and sand, would provide a shelter resembling 


ne ee 
Ne eee 


Fig. 29. View of Shell-mound on Top of the Hill. 


the caves inhabited by these people on the mainland sites at Oban, to 
which or to other caves they possibly retired during the inclement 
months of the year. That the present hill-top was, during the 
occupation of the site, the bottom of a sandy hollow, is indicated by 
the abrupt finish (fig. 29) of the shell-mound on all sides except 
the 8. Had the configuration been the same as at present, we would 
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expect to find a talus of shell refuse on all sides; and had the sur- 
rounding surface been flat, the shell-layer would have tapered out and 
died away gradually. Such, however, was not the case, and so the 
inference seems clear that the ancient shore-line or land margin was 
covered by sand-dunes similar to those on the present shore-line to the 
EK. of Cnoc Sligeach. Fig. 30 shows a section through these, and the 


Fig. 31. View showing the Shore Dunes. 


upper half a section through the upper shell-mound. The N. end of 
this latter shows the position of the stony stratum, while the 8. end 
shows the slope of the shell-refuse surface underlying the drift sand. 
Time did not permit of the complete excavation of this shell refuse, 
but trial pits were sunk at various points, and the thickness of the 
layer was fairly constant. These two sections are shown in the same 
fig., further to emphasise the similarity between the present and the 
ancient shore-line. The shore dunes of which fig. 30 is a section are 
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shown in fig. 31, and a cave-like structure, situated half-way up the 
slope of these dunes, might be a topographically accurate reproduction 
of the dwelling-place of this ancient people. It was found by calcula- 
tion, the data being the width of the base on which the sand could 
find support and the angle of rest of the present dunes, that the sand 
to the N. of present hill-top would form a screen 12 feet high, which 
might be still higher on the other sides, and would efficiently protect 
the inhabitants on the W., N., and E. sides. (See models in 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow.) 


IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


It is disappointing to have to record that in these Cnoc Sligeach 
excavations no flints were found with any secondary working. More- 
over, after careful examination of the flint chippings in the National 
“Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh from the other Oransay sites and 
from the M‘Arthur Cave and the Druimvargie Rock-Shelter,I was unable 
to detect any secondary working onthem. We can be quite certain, 
however, that the flint nodules brought into the site by the ancient 
inhabitants were purposely fractured, for at least one anvil stone 
(fig. 32, top left corner) was found with characteristic pittings, and, 
moreover, the clean primary flaking of many of the chips shows a 
facility of working which would seem to point to some definite aim. 
These chips (fig. 33) would be quite suitable for many purposes, such 
as the shaping of harpoon-heads, but quite inadequate for such a task 
as the excavation of a dug-out canoe; and although the absence of 
tools suitable for such a purpose does not exclude the possibility of 
the use of such canoes, yet the presumption is in favour of such a 
hypothesis. Anvil stones (fig. 32, top right and bottom) and elongated 
pebbles pitted near the end indicate by the nature of the pitting that 
they were used for breaking the shells of the dog-whelk, and these 
shells were invariably found broken. The club-like stone on the left 
of fig. 36 is splintered at the broader end and may have formed a 


od 


Linch. 


Figs. 32 and 33. Implements and Flint-chips. 
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kind of chopper, but the fracture may be merely accidental. Stones 
of this kind are common on the present beach, and their presence on 
the site probably indicates a definite use. A chopper-like stone is 
represented in fig. 34 along with a flat crescent-shaped pebble having a 


Fig. 34. Implements. 


concave cutting edge, an elongated pebble with two gutters on one 
face, and a nodule of quartzite with a longer diameter of 4 inches, and 
a thickness of about 2 inches. This stone bears a striking resemblance 
to a scraper of Aurignacian type, being flaked in half its circumference, 
and the flaking executed from the under and flatter side. 


Lance. 


Figs. 35 and 36. Implements of Deer-horn and Stone. 
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The gutter-stone in fig. 35 has a groove which is probably natural, but 
at the same time shows signs of wear—it was possibly used in the manu- 
facture of bone pins and awls or borers. The implements which were 
most numerous on the site were elongated pebbles (fig. 36), whose ends 
were ground to a convex facet on both sides. These, along with similarly 
shaped splinters of bone and horn (fig. 37), have been found abundantly 
on all the Oransay and Oban sites, and have been fully described by Dr 
Joseph Anderson in the Proceedings of this Society, but no reasonable 
explanation of their use has so far been forthcoming. Careful ex- 
amination of several hundred specimens has convinced me that they 
were used for gouging the mollusc of the limpet from the shell, and 
that the ground facets were due solely to such attrition. As an 
experiment a piece of cement (fig. 36, right bottom corner) was used 
for this purpose, and the result was a tool identical in form with the 
stones from the site. It has to be noted that the majority of tools as 
found were discarded specimens. Their history would be something 
as follows: A stone of suitable size was chosen from the beach, and the 
ends chipped by a sharp blow to give the rough surface which was 
desirable for the easy accomplishment of the end in view. Repeated 
gougings produced the convex facets, and these gradually became 
smoother, ultimately losing their gripping power, and so the imple- 
ments were discarded and thrown into the refuse heap. In some cases, 
if the stone was still otherwise serviceable, it might be re-chipped. 
This explanation meets all requirements; it accounts for the 
abundance of the tools—close on 2000 having been found in Oransay 
alone—and explains their absence from inland sites, for the somewhat 
similar implements from Mas d’Azil have flat facets and consequently 
a straight edge, which could not be produced by any such process, 
and must therefore have served a different purpose.* 


1 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. xxxii. p. 298. 
2 Mr T. ©. Cantrill, of the Geological Survey, writes: ‘‘ In 1908 I found several 
flint chipping-floors in the neighbourhood of Dale, in south-west Pembrokeshire. 
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The most interesting finds of bone or horn were the harpoon 
fragments, for the most part of characteristically Azilian type, and 
similar to those found on other sites (fig. 38). There are two notable 


Lincu. 


Fig. 37. Implements of Stone. 


The sites are marked by accumulations of flint pebbles, cores, and flakes, lying on the 
surface of some of the arable fields. Among this flint debris occurred a number of 
elongated pebbles of sandstone, from 4 to 6 inches in length, the ends of which are 
in some cases fractured, and in other cases worn to a double facet. If these pebbles 
are limpet-scoops, their presence may indicate an Azilian station in that district. 
It should be added, however, that on some of the chipping-floors scrapers, arrow- 
heads, and polished celts have been collected ; but it is quite possible that aban- 
doned Azilian stations may have provided raw material for the implements of 
Neolithic and later peoples.” 
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exceptions—the beautifully fashioned specimen on the extreme right 
and that in the centre. The former is conspicuous for the extreme 
clearness with which the barbs stand out from the trunk, and also 
for the crescent-shape of the barbs themselves. The specimen in the 


Fig. 38. Harpoons of Bone. 


centre is remarkable for an attempt at decoration, consisting of four 
groups of roughly parallel lines which extend half-way across one face 
at right angles to the major axis. The trunk fragment (bottom left) 
has two incisions lying at an angle of about 45° to the major axis. 
All these harpoons are of bone except that on the extreme left, which 


is of red-deer antler. The second from the right resembles a specimen 
VOL. XLVIII. 7 
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from the M‘Arthur Cave, in that its base is ground to a convex facet 
on one side, suggesting at once its employment for a purpose similar 
to that indicated for the elongated pebbles and bone and horn splinters 
described above. Several shoe-horn-like implements (fig. 39), made 


Lancy. j 


Fig. 39. Implements of Red-deer Antler. 


from the antler of the red-deer, have proved an enigma, and we may 
not be wrong in seeking their explanation in that last resort of the 
puzzled archzologist—that they were used in some sort of skin-dressing 
process. They are ground to an edge on the inner side of the horn—a 
flat stone (not illustrated) having a worn area may have been used in 
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the process. Pins and borers of bone were met with, and also pieces of 
pumice-stone on which these were fashioned ; these latter had two or 
more grooves sunk deep in the flatter faces (fig. 40). Two deer-horn 
tines, in fig. 35, are worn at the points, and the larger has also a 


, J.iNcH. 


Fig. 40. Pins and Borers of Bone and pieces of Pumice-stone. 


ground area on the concave face near the trunk. The other two bone 
fragments (same figure) are also ground, but their purpose is obscure. 
Five shells of the pecten, illustrated in fig. 41, are worn on the anterior 
and posterior margins in a manner characteristic of many of these 
shells found in the refuse heap, pointing to their use as scoops or ladles, 
The attrition on the remainder of the shell is probably due to natural 
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agencies, but the local wear is artificial. The perforated cowrie shells, 
shown in natural size, fig. 42, were numerous. Inthe majority of the 


shells the perforations were more or less circular, always situated in the 
same part of the shells, Other shells, as of the periwinkle, were per- 


Fig. 41. Shells of the Pecten worn by use. 


forated singly, but these were not so numerous. No other ornaments 
were yielded by the excavations—perforated limpet shells were 
abundant, but in the case of these the perforation must be regarded 
as purely accidental, caused by the apex of these shells being driven by 
pressure through the thin walls of other shells, and the perforation is 
invariably from the interior outwards. Of quite a different nature 
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are the perforations in the shells illustrated in fig. 44, but whether these 
were intended for a definite purpose or merely to facilitate the 
extraction of the mollusc is a matter of conjecture. Water-worn 
shell fragments (fig. 43) were fairly numerous, but it cannot be 


te hal 


Fig. 42. Cowrie Shells doubly perforated. 


determined if they served any end. There are also represented in 
the illustration spines of the spiny dog-fish (top left), while the six 
fan-shaped objects are fish-scales. 

It was stated at the outset that the object of this paper was “ to 
demonstrate from the shell-mounds of Oransay the existence of human 
habitation on or about the line of the 25-30 feet beach at a time when 
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the sea had not permanently retired from that level, and to reveal the 
Azilian nature of the culture indicated in the occupation.” I believe 
that this object has been attained, and that the photographs and 
sketches form a guarantee that the work was carried out with scientific 
accuracy on a scale sufficiently comprehensive to justify the assump- 
tion that all evidence, negative and positive, was adequately con- 
sidered. Moreover, the results yielded by the excavations appear to 
be so important as to call for the application of a specific designation 
to the civilisation indicated therein, and while the name Azilian was, 
from the nature of the culture revealed, serviceable as a tentative 
description, the site itself may now be allowed to give its name to the 
period and the name “‘ Oransay”’ adopted. From a study of the 
results yielded by the excavations we depict man of the “ Oransay”’ 
culture as a hunter, a fisher, and a fowler. What his physical char- 
acteristics were we are unfortunately unable to determine, for the 
necessary data, 7.e. skeletons or definite osseous remains, are wanting. 
He clothed himself presumably in skins—the bone pins and piercers 
seem to point to this—while evidence of personal decoration may be 
seen in the perforated shells and red pigment. What his actual methods 
of hunting such animals as the deer were, we can only conjecture. 
His hunting ground would be the larger islands in the neighbourhood 
and probably the mainland, and to reach these and convey his booty 
back from them betokens skill in seamanship. His boat must have 
been a coracle of some sort—skins stretched on a frame of wicker 
work,—for it is difficult to conceive that he possessed dug-out canoes, 
inasmuch as the flint chips which have been discovered, though 
serviceable in other respects, are quite unadapted for working in wood, 
and no other suitable tools have been found. Perhaps it was in the 
sea that he found the chief items of his dietary. He possessed well- 
developed facilities for fishing—the bone harpoons indicate as much— 
and he would not be likely to neglect the opportunities of placing a 
yare in the narrow channel already indicated on the north side of the 


43 and 44. Fish Spines and Scales and Perforated Shells. 
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hill. It is worthy of note that the remains of crabs found on the site 
have been identified as belonging only to the deep-water variety, 
and this presupposes a knowledge of traps or creels. Seals would fall 
a ready prey to Oransay men; the club-like stones common both in 
the refuse heap and on the shore would form a deadly weapon in his 
hands; and though we are driven to conjecture his method of capturing 
birds, the presence of great quantities of the bones of marine species, 
including the great auk, leads us to suppose that he employed some such 
process as is still in vogue in the Outer Hebrides, a sort of snaring by 
means of a noose on a cord of twisted hair or fibrous grass attached to 
along rod. It might be expected that where abundant food supplies 
would be secured by methods which, while they filled his larder, 
added the zest of the chase, either by land or sea, the Oransay man 
would have neither much need nor inclination for seeking sustenance 
from the soil, even supposing that the rudiments of agriculture were 
known. Whether he had such knowledge or not, in any case it has 
to be recorded that there are no traces of mortars, mullers, or of grain, 
and although the fauna represented is entirely that of the Neolithic 
period, it is most important to observe that there are two vital 
omissions—the ox and the dog. The absence of any remains of the 
latter need not, however, preclude us from assuming that it was used 
to assist in the chase, for we should not necessarily look for any traces 
of its bones in the kitchen-midden refuse. We have seen that he ate 
some of his food raw, e.g. some of the shell-fish; but roasting appears 
to have been the principal method by which it was prepared for 
consumption, for the fire-fractured stones are not sufficiently numerous 
to suggest their extensive use as pot-boilers. 

I am indebted for assistance during the excavations to Messrs 
Thomas MacVey, B.A. (Oxon.), Alex. Beckett, James Robson, and 
to Mr Mungo Buchanan, Corr. Mem. 8.A. (Scot.), who prepared the 
plans from his surveys, which were carried out during the whole 
time the operations were being conducted. 
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For the identification of the Fauna I am indebted to :— 

C. W. Andrews, D.Sc., F.R.S. (British Museum), who identified the 
Mammalia. 

EK. T. Newton, F.R.S., who identified the Aves. 


W. T. Calman, D.Sc. (British Museum), 


Crustacea. 
C. Tate Regan, M.A. (British Museum), who identified the Pisces. 
G. C. Robson, B.A. (British Museum),who identified the Mollusca. 


Sti Ce Ree 


who identified the 


Mammalia, identified by C. W. Andrews, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Brit. Mus.) 
Aves, es », E. T. Newton, F.R.S. 
Crustacea, A » W. T. Calman, D.Sc. (Brit. Mus.) 
Pisces, A » C. Tate Regan, M.A. (Brit. Mus.) 
. Mollusca, P » G. C. Robson, B.A. (Brit. Mus.) 
A. MAMMALIA. 
1. The Grey Seal, Halicherus gryphus. 
2. The Common Seal, Phoca vitulina. 
3. Otter, Lutra vulgaris. 
4, Red-deer, Cervus elaphus. 
5. Wild Boar, Sus scrofa. 
6. A Species of Dolphin 
B. AvEs. 
1. Cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo. 
2. Shag, e graculus. 
3. Goose, Anser sp. 
4. Sheld Duck ? Tadorna cornuta ? 
5. Water-rail, Rallus aquaticus. 
6. Ringed Plover ? Aigialitis hiaticula. 
7. Tern, Sterna fluviatilis. 
8. Gull, Larus sp. 
9. Razorbill, Alca torda. 
10. Great Auk, Alca impennis. 
11. Guillemot, Uria troile. 
12. Gannet, Sula bassana. 
13. Redbreasted Merganser, Mergus serrator. 
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C. Fis. 

1. Conger Eel, Conger conger. 
2. Black Sea-bream, Cantharus lineatus. 
3. Wrasse, Labrus maculatus. 
4, Sea-bream, Pagellus centrodontus. 
5. Angel-fish, Squatina squatina. 
6. Tope, Galeus canis. 
7. Thornback Ray, Raia clavata. 
8. Spiny Dog-fish, Squalus acanthias. 

D. CrusTAcka. 
1. Edible Crab, Cancer pagurus. 
2. Fiddler Crab, Portunus puber. 


E. Motuvusea. 


Gastropoda— 
Patella vulgata. 
Trochus umbilicatus. 

5 cinerarvus. 
Buccinum undatum. 
Purpura lapillus. 

Trivia arctica, 
Littorina littorea (young). 
» littoralis. 
»  rudis (young). 
Helicella barbara. 
Vitrea sp.? sc. young, an ordinary British sp. 
Clausilia bidentata. 


Lamellibranchia— 

Mytilus edulis. 
Modiola barbata. 
Ostrea edulis (deep sea). 
Cardium echinatum. 

»  norvegicum, 

>  tuberculatum. 
Pecten maximus, adult and young. 
Venus casina. 
Pecten sp. (broken). 
Tapes decussatus. 
Arctica islandica. 
Ensis ensis. 
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Helix nemoralis. 
™ var. alba. 
Hyalinia nitidula. 


2”? Sp. 
Vallonia pulchella 
Cochlicopa lubrica from the Cave earth. 
Vitreea crystallina 


Mr Robson adds :— 


“I can find no definite indications of any difference between the Littorina 
littorea, L. obtusata, and Purpura lapillus you committed to me and the 
modern forms of those species. I looked for two things: (1) Any varietal 
difference that might be absent in modern forms and present in yours, so as 
to enable us to assume that during the Azilian period these species were not 
exactly characterised as they are to-day. But I found no such difference. 
I could find no character in your forms that I could not match from any 
set from the coasts of Devonshire or the fjords of Norway. The only note- 
worthy feature is the absence of any of the larger varieties, both of Purpura 
and Littorina littorea; but that is a thing you can find occurring to-day. 
(2) Any structural characters that associated the Azilian forms with modern 
cold-water forms, so that we might assume that the Azilian marine mollusca 
were adapted to a colder climate than the modern. Here again I could dis- 
tinguish nothing in common between your forms and the Boreal forms of 
L. littorea, etc., which does not also occur among South English forms to- 
day. Of course I must hasten to say that our series here, though admirable 
in many respects, are not perfectly adapted for such work, viz. they do not 
always furnish enough individuals from a particular locality to enable you 
to conjecture safely what characters, if any, go with that locality. Samples 
few in number and taken at random are unsafe for biometrical analysis of 
the kind you propose, and I am afraid that our series are not altogether 
satisfactory for such work for this reason. But all the same I would be 
indeed surprised if subsequent research were to contradict these findings. 

Of course, in dealing with these negative results you must bear in mind 
that though Mollusca are pretty sensitive to change, the absence of definitely 
cold-water forms does not necessarily prove that the climate was like the 
modern one.” 


Mr E. T. Newton also examined samples of material from the 
post-holes and other definite locations. His report is appended :— 


A. Post-HoLE No. 3, at 52 Frer Pea. 


A quantity of fish-bones, mostly indeterminate, and four otoliths referable 
to small haddock (Gadus eglifinus). 

Also numerous shells, chiefly Patella vulgaris (Limpet), with Purpura lapillus, 
Solen ?, Saxicava ? 

Also land-shells Vallonica pulchella (= Helix) and Vitrea. 
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B. Layer oF CLEAN SHELLS. 
A quantity of finely broken shell fragments and pieces of crustaceans, 
Patella and Purpura. 
Also Pyramidula rotundata (= Helix). 
Cochlicopa lubrica. 
Carychium minimum. 
Jaminia muscorum (= Pupa). 


C. From Borrom oF SHELL-LAYER AND Top OF BBACH. 

Alca torda (Razorbill). 
Fish fragments (indeterminate). 

ms Pyramidula rotundata (= Helix). 
Vallonia pulchella (= Helix). 
Vitrea. 
Pupa. 
Carychium minimum. 
Patella. 
Purpura. 


D. Buack Sort, ETC., FROM LAYER 2 INcHES TO 3 INCHES DEEP, AT PEG 64. 
Numerous shells of Patella vulgaris, Purpura lapillus, Littorina, Murex 
erinaceus, Solen, and Cancer (Crab). 
Also Pyramidula rotundata (= Heliz). 
Vitrea. 
Also fish vertebree, etc. 
Alca torda (Razorbill). 


E. WITHIN THE STONES AT Bottom oF Pit, 6:25 FEET BELOW SURFACE. 
Fragments of shells :— 


Patella vulgaris. Helicella caperata (= Helix). 
Purpura lapillus. Vallonia pulchella (= Helix). 
Lattorina. Vitrea. 

Cyprina ? Pupa. 

Mya. Carychium minimum. 


Cancer (Crab). 


Fish bones (indeterminate). 
Perch ? scales. 
Fragments of bone—may be human, and perhaps burnt. 


I am indebted to Mr A. H. Lyell, M.A., F.S.A., who examined 
samples of soil from the post-holes for seeds, but reports that he is 
unable to find any; also to Mr HE. Russell Burdon, M.A. (Cantab.), 
University Lecturer in Forestry, whose report on the fragments of 
charcoal will be found at the end of this volume. 
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Monpay, 12th January 1914. 


GEORGE NEILSON, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Gorpon CocHRANE Home, 43 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
London, S.W. 

Sir ARCHIBALD Lawriz, The Moss, Dumgoyne, Stirlingshire. 

JAMES JAMIESON Matiocu, M.A., Headmaster, Higher Grade School, 
Juniper Green. 

Rev. J. T. Mipptemiss, The Manse, Roker, Sunderland. 

James Hatt Scorr, Motor Engineer, Palma Place, Melrose. 

GrorcEe Duncan Waite of Kilrenny, 25 Marketgate, Crail. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 
and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By A. Wezsster Peacock, F.S.A. Scot. 
Highland Broadsword and Scabbard, stamped ‘“‘ Andrea Ferrara.” 


(2) By Major Wivk1e-DatyeE Lt, F.S.A. Scot., through J. Hewat 
Craw, F.S.A. Scot. 


Two Urns of Food-Vessel type ; three Flint Knives; a Scraper, and 
perforated Axe Hammer, found in a cairn at the Hagg Wood, Foulden, 
Berwickshire. [See the subsequent communication by Mr Hewat 
Craw.] 


(3) By Joun Fraser, Corr. Mem. §.A. Scot. 


A Pointed Flint Implement, roughly chipped, and of a peculiar form, 
resembling a Paleolithic type, and three Flint Scrapers, from Harray, 
Orkney. The pointed implement (fig. 1) was picked up by a crofter, 
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on the surface of the ground, in gravel, on the Common to the west of 
the township of Upperbrough, Harray, at about half a mile distant 
from the Loch of Harray, and some five miles inland from the sea. 


(4) By Eric Starr Kerr, M.A., F.8.A. Scot., the Author. 
Stirling Castle, Its Place in Scottish History. 8vo. 1913. 


(5) By Ropert Hystop, F.S.A. Scot., the Editor. 


Kchoes from the Border Hills, being the Reminiscences of the late 
John Hyslop, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 8vo. 1912. 


(6) Bequeathed by Miss C. L. H. Dempster. 
Tales from the People of Sutherland. MS. 8vo. 1859. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A CAIRN AT INVERLAEL, INVER- 
BROOM, ROSS-SHIRE. By JAMES E. CREE, F.S.A. Scor. 

About the beginning of June last year I happened to be in Suther- 
land with my son on a fishing expedition. There I received a letter 
from Mr A. O. Curle, the Director of the Museum, informing me of a 
cOmmunication he had had from Lady Fowler of Inverbroom, Ross- 
shire. This letter was to the effect that some roadmen, when removing 
stones from a cairn for road-metal—a custom much to be regretted— 
had discovered a cist, and Lady Fowler was most anxious that a proper 
investigation should be made, and careful notes taken of any pheno- 
mena likely to be of archeological interest. Mr Curle suggested that 
I, being in the neighbourhood, should undertake the work, and to this 
I readily agreed. 

After corresponding with Lady Fowler, I found myself in a few 
days surveying the cairn, which I ascertained was on the property of 
Inverlael, belonging to Mr Gilmour, although it lay but a short dis- 
tance from Inverbroom House. 

Lady Fowler had in advance secured Mr Gilmour’s permission to 
have the cairn opened up, and accordingly the work of investigation 
was at once proceeded with; Lady Fowler kindly furnishing the 
necessary labour and tools, while Miss Fowler and members of the 
house-party lent valuable assistance. 

The cairn (fig. 1), which is indeed a remarkable one, is situated on 
gently sloping ground about 150 yards to the south of Inverbroom 
Post Office, and within a few yards of the main road from Ullapool 
to Garve. It is 42 feet in diameter, and has probably been a little 
over 4 feet in height. Unfortunately the cist containing the principal 
interment, which was approximately in the centre of the cairn, was, 
I believe, opened some twenty years ago by two young men who 
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expected to find treasure. Two or three other cairns in the vicinity, 
of similar dimensions, had also been opened by these young men 
about the same time, and, needless to say, the result of their work 
has been unrecorded. It is highly probable, however, that their 
hunt for gold would not be rewarded. The cairn had further been 
partly destroyed by the removal for road-metal of the smaller stones 
from about one-third of its diameter, indicated on fig. 2 by the dotted 


Fig. 1. View of the Cairn at Inverlael. 


line and the letters d.d.d. It was when engaged in this operation 
that the roadmen discovered the second cist (fig. 3 (photograph 4) 
and 4 (plan)). 

When Lady Fowler heard of the discovery of this cist, she at once 
requested that nothing should be disturbed pending a proper examina- 
tion; but again the thought of buried treasure proved too strong for 
the roadmen, and they had raked through the contents of the cist with 
their fingers in the hope of finding gold. I mention this merely to 
make it clear that it was thus impossible for me to determine the 

1 Photograph showing small cist containing incinerated human remains, kindly 


taken by Miss Arthur, Inverlael Lodge. 
VOL. XLVIII. 8 


Seelion through Cairn atA.A. 


l.b. Elevation of Catrn before excavations 


oe 


Ground Plan of Cairn. 


o e 6 24 4 
Scale ® feel C Inch 


Fig. 2. Ground Plan of Cairn at Inverlael. 
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original position of any of the vestiges of human bones, or of the 
objects found in the cist. The interment here had been after in- 


Fig. 3. Small Cist. 


Fig. 4. Ground Plan of Smaller Cist in the Cairn at Inverlacl. 
Scale 2 feet =1 inch. 


cineration, and the cist is of small dimensions. Its long axis lies 
| west-north-west by east-south-east, and its measurements inside are 
as follows: length 37 inches, breadth at west-north-west end 11} 
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inches, breadth at east-south-east end 14 inches, depth 13 inches. 
The bottom of the cist is formed of a single slab of stone, while one 
slab forms each side, that on the south-west side being 2} inches in 
thickness, and that on the north-east side being 2 inches in thick- 
ness. The east-south-east end is formed of one stone 14 inches in 

thickness, and the west-north-west end is of two stones, each about 
~ 1} inches in thickness. The side stones are both inside the end stones. 
A single large slab had been used as a covering stone. It measures 4 
feet in length by about 2 feet 9 inches in breadth, but this the roadmen 
had broken in two for easier handling. Only a small quantity of burnt 
human bones was recovered from this cist, and these, unfortunately, 
were found by Professor Bryce, to whom they were submitted, to be 
too comminuted to warrant him in expressing any opinion as to sex 
or age. 

After carefully passing the deposit through a small-meshed riddle, 
a flint arrowhead (fig. 5, No. 1), unfortunately slightly broken, and 
two flint scrapers (fig. 5, Nos. 2 and 3), with two fragments of another, 
together with a mussel shell and several small white quartz pebbles, 
were brought to light. The arrowhead measures 1} inches in length 
by 4} inch in breadth across the barbs, which curve slightly inwards 
towards the tang. It is neatly chipped over both faces, which are 
equally convex, and the edges are finely serrated. .The larger of the 
two scrapers is oval in outline, and has been made from an interior 
flake. It shows secondary working, and measures 1,5 inches in 
length, 13 of an inch in greatest breadth, and 33 of an inch in thick- 
ness. The smaller scraper has been made from an exterior flake. It 
is discoidal in shape, and measures 3% of an inch in diameter, and ,% 
of an inch in thickness. The arrowhead and scrapers have all been 
through the fire.? 

1 The finding of calcined implements along with incinerated human remains is 


very rare in Scotland. Only two or three instances are known. 
Mr J. Graham Callander, in vol. xlii. of the Proc. Soc. of Ant. of Scot., at p. 218, 
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About 4 feet to the north-east of the north-east corner of this cist, 
a small quantity of charcoal, mixed with some sandy soil, was noticed 
in what might be described as a small pocket amongst the stones. 

The work of examining the structure of the cairn was next under- 
taken. The portion partially laid bare of small stones by the roadmen 
revealed two concentric settings of large rounded stones crossing the 
cleared area. These large stones were followed with a view to ascer- 
taining their extent. Proceeding with great care, it was found that 
both settings of large stones completely encircled the cists. These are 
set on the natural surface of the ground, and had been entirely covered 
by the agglomerated mass of small stones forming the cairn. The 


describes the finding of five calcined arrowheads and some objects of bone, along 
with burnt human remains, in a cinerary urn found in a cairn in the parish of 
New Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire. 

Canon Greenwell (British Barrows, p. 15) says: “It is not an uncommon 
occurrence to find pins, generally made of bone, but sometimes of wood, with a 
deposit of burnt bones. In most cases they are calcined, and no doubt represent 
the fastening of the dress or covering in which the body was enclosed before the 
burning took place.” Again, at p. 51, he remarks that “ ornaments and objects 
of personal decoration are sometimes found associated with burials in the barrows. 
. . . They accompany burials after cremation, as well as those by inhumation. 
When met with in association with a burnt body, in many cases they have not been 
- burnt. with it, but have been placed amongst the calcined bones, after they were 
collected from the funeral pile; and the same may be said of certain implements 
of flint.” : 

Mr J. R. Mortimer (Forty Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial Mounds 
of East Yorkshire, p. 1 of Introduction) says, in reference to this subject: ‘It is 
difficult to explain the origin of the practice of burning and breaking tools and 
weapons, evidences of which are found with interments. The burnt instruments 
found accompanying cremated bones would seem to be the least difficult to explain. 
They probably were placed on the pyre along with the body as part of its equipment 
for the next world. 

“The discovery of tools, which must have been purposely broken at the time 
they were placed in the grave, is most difficult to account for. Possibly this 
custom originated with some wily individual, who, . . . wishing to minimise 
the temptation there might be to deprive the dead body of its accompanying 
articles, made them useless, in this world, by breaking. On the call of its owner 
to spirit-land they would come forth, like himself, restored to their shape.” 
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inner circle proved to be slightly flattened or ‘‘ D”’-shaped towards 
the west, and it was observed that the stones forming both the outer 


Fig. 5. Objects found in the Cists. (See pp. 116 and 122.) 


and the inner circles were of larger dimensions on the southern than 
on the northern half of the cairn. The work of exposing the inner 
circle had not proceeded far when I noticed that the superimposed 
stones were not merely tumbled in, but were regularly laid with some 


a 
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care, and a retaining wall extending for about 30 feet round the north- 
east portion of the cairn was brought to light (fig. 6).1_ By cross-cut- 
ting it was found that this wall was about 4 feet in thickness. Stones 
of moderate size, neatly laid, formed the inner face, and between the 
inner and the outer faces the stones seemed to have been laid irregu- 
larly. Owing to the ruinous condition of the cairn it is unfortunately 


Fig. 6. Part of the Retaining Wall. 


impossible to say how far this wall originally extended, but I am in- 
clined to think that it may not have formed a complete circle. 

It is quite possible that the small cist containing the incinerated 
remains may have been a secondary interment, and the wall in this 
direction may have been pulled down to make room for it.” 


1 This most excellent photograph, together with fig. 1, was taken by the Hon. 
Elsie Cameron Corbet, Inverlael Lodge, and sent to me by Lady Fowler. 

2In the Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. vii. p. 268 (1866-68), the Rev. Dr Joass 
describes a cairn which he excavated at Eddertoun in Ross-shire, which in some 
respects bears a striking resemblance to the cairn at Inverlael. He mentions that 
one of the “ kists was almost surrounded by a double circle of boulders on the 
natural surface.’ In this case, however, only one setting of stones (the inner) 
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A large stone (marked e on fig. 2) occurs on the western side of the 
inner circle, approximately in the centre of the flattened portion or 
chord. It is situated nearly due west of the central cist, and measures 
2 feet 6 inches in length by about 12 inches in breadth. Its long axis 
lies east and west, and it is set at a right angle to the course of the 
circle. Inside the inner circle, and immediately adjoining this boulder 
on the north side, are two stones, each about 15 inches in length, and 
this. may have formed the terminal point of the wall in this direction ; 
but unfortunately between the point indicated and the point where 
the wall at this end was definitely recognised—a distance of about 
8 feet—the workmen had already cleared away the stones, and it is 
therefore impossible to say whether the wall extended further towards 
the south than the point noted on fig. 2. 

On the south side of the boulder marked e lies a large stone measur- 
ing 18 inches in length by 12 inches in breadth. This, with one of the 
stones of the inner circle and the boulder referred to, forms a small 
triangular space which was filled in with smaller stones. Its excava- 
tion, however, revealed nothing of interest. 

Having completed this part of the excavations, I next turned my 


encloses what may be considered as the central cist, and this is also “‘ D-shaped. 
The outer setting of stones surrounds this one cist on three sides, but on the fourth 
side, instead of continuing the circle, the large stones have been placed in a straight 
line for a few feet, thus giving it more the appearance of a crook or sickle. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr Joass fails to mention the orientation of the cists within the stone 
settings, and therefore one cannot compare the “‘ D’’-shaped inner circle in the 
Eddertoun example with that found at Inverlael. In the Eddertoun cairn, there 
were no less than six cists, and the burials had been both by inhumation and after 
incineration. 

Dr Joseph Anderson (Scotland in Pagan Times, p. 90) says that “ in point of 
fact the two modes of burial are occasionally present in the same cairn,” and 
mentions the Eddertoun cairn as an example. The two modes of burial found in 
the Inverlael cairn may therefore be contemporaneous. But if that be the case, 
then it is probable that the wall did not originally form a complete circle, as, had 
it been continued of a uniform thickness, it must have been built over one corner 
of the smaller cist, and this seems unlikely. 
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attention to a re-opening of the central cist, which, as I have already 
mentioned, was disturbed many yearsago. The extent of the previous 
excavation is indicated on fig. 2 by the dotted line marked c. ec. ce. 
After clearing away stones and rubbish, which in the intervening 
period had accumulated in and about the central cist, the large side 
stones were exposed. No covering stone remained, but otherwise the 
cist (fig. 7) had suffered little or no damage. Its long axis lies east 
and west, and the slabs of which it is composed are massive. The 
stone forming the east end of the cist measures 2 feet 3 inches in 
length, and 10 inches in thickness, and it extends beyond both sides. 


Gee areT 


= 


Fig. 7. The Central Cist. Scale 2 feet to 1 inch. 


The north side is composed of rubble for the space of 9 inches in 
length. Adjoining this is a large stone 3 feet in length and 3 inches 
in thickness, and this extends beyond the west end. The stone at 
the west end abuts on the north-side stone. It measures 2 feet 
3 inches in length by 4 inches in thickness. The south side is, like 
the side opposite, composed of a large stone 3 feet in length and 4 
inches in thickness, which abuts on the west-end stone, and the small 
space of 5 inches remaining between the end of this stone and the east- 
end stone is filled in with rubble. The interior dimensions of the cist 
are as follows: length 3 feet 5 inches, width 1 foot 9 inches, and 
depth about 2 feet. The bottom of the cist is laid with small, irregular, 
rounded stones. 
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It will be noticed that the end stones, and also the two principal 
side stones, are of exactly the same length, and they seem to have been 
laid in the above position with a view of affording greater strength, 
and to enable the cist to withstand the pressure from the superim- 
posed mass of stones. On the other hand, the introduction of rubble 
would tend to weakness ; but whether the object in view in the con- 
struction of the cist was to impart greater strength, or whether the 
arrangement of the stones was merely fortuitous, it would be unsafe 
to hazard an opinion, and I must leave the matter by simply record- 
ing the facts. 

At the east end of the cist a few fragments of unburnt human bones 
were found, and at the north-east corner I was fortunate in finding 
two small fragments of pottery (fig. 5, Nos. 4 and 5). It is thus 
possible that the previous examiners of the cist had found an urn in 
pieces, and that the two fragments mentioned had been overlooked 
by them. The larger sherd measures about 14 inches square, and the 
smaller piece, which seems to have a slight moulding on its outer or 
convex surface, measures 1} inches in length by ? inchin breadth. Both 
sherds are about ;5, of an inch in thickness. These fragments are 
yellowish brown in colour; they have been well fired, and show a 
slaty grey in fracture. The paste has been mixed with small crushed 
stones and sand, and the potsherds are of a hard and compact 
texture. 

Reviewing the results of my excavation of this cairn, I am inclined 
to think that the structural feature of the segment of rubble retaining 
wall, partially encircling the principal interment, and the introduc- 
tion of rubble building into the central cist are good grounds for 
attributing it to a very early period. 

The two fragments of pottery seem further to confirm this view.! 
They are of a much harder and more compact texture than the usual 


1 See footnote on p. 124 re fragment of pottery found by General Pitt Rivers in 
the excavation of Wor Barrow. 
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pottery—the beakers and food vessels—of the Bronze Age, and I 
think, taking all these circumstances into consideration, one might 
not be far wrong in ascribing the cairn to the period of transition 
between the builders of the Neolithic chambered cairn and the builders 
of the Bronze Age short cist. 

Occasionally circles, either single or concentric, and segments of 
circles of large stones have been found buried under the earth forming 
a tumulus, or under the agglomerated mass of small stones forming 
the bulk of a cairn,! but I am not aware of any built wall, such as was 
found partially enclosing the principal cist in the Inverlael cairn, 
having ever before been noted in Scotland.” 


1 Dr Joseph Anderson (Scotland in Pagan Times, p. 4) mentions an example of 
a large cairn at Collessie in Fife, where a segment of a circle of single stones was 
found to partially enclose the central cist. 

Mr J. R. Mortimer, in his Forty Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial 
Mounds of East Yorkshire, p. 100, gives a description of a barrow (No. 55) in which 
a single circle of large stones—not, however, quite complete—occurs. 

Mr A. O. Curle, Director of the Museum, has drawn my attention to a further 
notice of the occurrence of a stone circle discovered in a tumulus excavated by Mr 
Willoughby Gardner, F.L.S., at Eglwys Bach, Denbighshire, an account of which 
is contained in Archeological Research, by the Nant Antiquarian Society (being the 
Hon. Secretary’s Report for the years 1910-1913). The tumulus is a large one, 
measuring 72 feet in greatest diameter, and is 5 feet 6 inches in height. 

** Buried within the body of the mound, and at some 15 feet from its outer edge: 
a number of large stones were encountered by the excavators. These were . . 
found to form a stone circle, which was erected upon the original ground, surface.’ 
It is constructed of stones of various sizes. ‘‘ The larger ones are irregular boulders 
set upright upon or sunk in the ground at distances from 3 feet to 6 feet 
apart,” and in two instances it was noticed that ‘‘ between these upright stones,”’ 
for short distances, “‘ smaller stones are filled in, sometimes ‘ uprights’ and some- 
times ‘ horizontals,’ the latter placed one above another, so as to form a rough 
wall.” Three interments were found in this tumulus, one primary and the other 
two secondary. All were by incineration, and from the relics and cinerary urn 
brought to light, Professor Boyd Dawkins, to whom they were submitted, considers 
the tumulus referable to the late Bronze Age. 

2 Wall-like enclosures were, according to Bateman (Zen Years’ Diggings, p. 63), 
‘commonly adopted by the Britons in the construction of their tumuli, by first 
making a circle of large stones, within which the interments were placed, and then 
Covered with an accumulation of stones, until a mound was formed. surrounded 
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I cannot conclude my paper without mentioning that it was entirely 
through the praiseworthy initiative of Lady Fowler that I am able 
to place on record the interesting phenomena disclosed by the excava- 
tion of this cairn. Had the roadmen not been promptly stopped in 
their work of demolition, a very short time would have sufficed to 
complete its destruction, and all details would have been irretriev- 
ably lost. 


by a kind of wall of one or two courses, consisting of the aforesaid circle; the 
whole was then covered with earth. .. .” A 

In Excavations in Cranborne Chase, by Lieut.-General Pitt Rivers, vol. iv. p. 82, 
he mentions, in describing the excavation of two primary interments in Wor 
Barrow, that ‘to the west of the bodies . . . is a line of nodular flints, which 
were placed together like the foundation of a wall.” The only relic of any descrip- 
tion found referable to these interments was a small fragment of “ coarse British 
pottery,’ which General Pitt Rivers considers as “‘ probably of the Stone Age ”’ 
(see p. 86 and Plate 257, fig. 19). 

Dr Joseph Anderson (Scotland in Pagan Times, p. 229) remarks that “in the 
cairns and circles of the Bronze Age there is occasionally some approximation to a 
structural character. .. .” 


~ 
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REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION, IN SEPTEMBER 1913, OF A VITRI- 
FIED FORT AT ROCKCLIFFE, DALBEATTIE, KNOWN AS THE 
MOTE OF MARK. By ALEXANDER O. CURLE, Director or THE 
NatronaL Musrum oF ANTIQUITIES. 


The Mote of Mark is a small rocky eminence situated immediately to 
the westward of the hamlet of Rockcliffe, and overlooking the estuary 


of the Urr. From the foreshore it rises very abruptly with a rocky 
escarpment to a height of about 100 feet (fig. 1), while from the land- 


Y Paes NE a Ra i reas 


Fig. 1. The Mote of Mark, from the Shore of the Estuary. 


ward side it attains an elevation of some 75 feet (fig. 2), and that, except 
for the last 20 feet or so, by a comparatively easy gradient. 

To the north-westward higher hills hem it in and cut off any pro- 
spect of the interior of the country, while south-westward the moun- 
tainous masses of Screel and Ben Gairn delimit the horizon in that 
direction. Only down the estuary (fig. 3) to the Solway is there an 
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Fig. 2. The Mote of Mark, from the Landward Side. 


Fig. 3. View from the. Mote, looking over the Estuary. 
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unrestricted view, and thence one may gaze on a clear day far out 
beyond Heston Isle to distant St Bee’s Head, on the Cumberland coast. 

The summit of the hill presents a fanciful resemblance to a human 
foot sole upwards, with a rock at either end to represent the heel and 
the ball, a hollow between, and a toe projecting out at one end to- 
wards the north-west. The main axis lies west-north-west and east- 
south-east, with a measurement of 206 feet; the breadth, greatest 
at the west end, varies from 130 feet to 70 feet. From the east end, 
round the side facing the sea, to the western extremity, the flanks are 
much broken with outcropping rock, and in places precipitous; else- 
where, though the upper part of the slope to the summit is at all points 
steep, it is accessible without much difficulty. The general appearance 
of the hill, especially when viewed from the east, is sufficiently sug- 
gestive to account for the term “‘ mote” having been applied to it, 
without presuming its occupation at the period when that term 
gained currency. 

The fort on the summit has long been reputed to be vitrified, and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century it attracted the notice of 
Riddell of Friar’s Carse, who wrote in a letter! to Mr Gough in 1790 
concerning it, that a clergyman in the neighbourhood, sending some 
specimens of vitrified stone, had said that the fort was full of rubbish, 
and surrounded with standing corn, that “it would take a man one 
day at least to clear it,’ and that it would be worth clearing out.? 
Mr Coles, describing the fort in the Proceedings, vol. xxvii., 1893, says 
that during three separate and careful examinations of the mote he had 
never been fortunate enough to find any stonework exhibiting fusion ; 
while Dr Christison, in his Schedule of Vitrified Forts in Scotland, dis- 
misses it with the remark, made on Mr Coles’s authority, that there 


! Published in Archeologia, x. p. 147. 

2 A further statement in the letter that “it”? contained a heap of stones of 
the form and size of a goose-egg each, though quoted by Mr Coles (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot., xxvii. p. 93, n.) as applying to the Mote of Mark, from the context evidently 
refers to Castle Gower, another vitrified fort a few miles away. 
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" was none to be seen. In truth, previous to the excavation exceedingly 
little was to be seen; but I was fortunate enough, when examining 
the fort for the Ancient Monuments Commission, to find vitrifaction 
in two places. 

The hollow between the rocks above referred to is restricted in 
breadth to about 30 feet adjacent to the mesial line of the summit, 
and increases to about 50 feet towards the edge of the hill. Over the 
greater part of this area, previous to excavation, grew a luxuriant crop 
of nettles, and where the rabbits had burrowed, soil had been brought 
to the surface, peculiarly dark in colour, and containing an unusual 
quantity of animal bones. The soil was loose and deep, and the 
general indications were those of a long, continuous occupation of the 
site. At about the highest level of the area between the rocks a 
natural terrace passes along the northern side below the west rock, 
dipping slightly to the toe. All along the flanks of the hill, especially 
conspicuous on the more accessible north side, lie masses of boulders 
to a depth of many feet, but showing at no point any sign of construc- 
tion; that these are not merely ‘“rickles” of stone thrown down to 
hamper the approach of a foe, but the ruins of a massive wall which 
at one time engirdled the summit, is sufficiently vouched by the fact of 
their occurrence at the base of the precipitous and inaccessible rocks 
on the south-west. The exact position of this wall, as will be seen 
from the following account, was not satisfactorily ascertained, but on 
the north flank, where there was a comparatively easy approach to the 
summit by an oblique track from the eastward, the mass of material 
was probably sufficient for two walls, with a space between, an 
arrangement which the disposition of the stones seems to indicate. 

Around the outcropping rocks at either end hardly any trace re- 
mained of defensive works, save an odd stone or two protruding 
through the hard dry turf at the east extremity, a patch of vitrifaction 
exposed and much weathered, and a boulder or two, the heads of which 
appeared on the surface at the west end. Along the north side, at 
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the edge of the terrace beneath the west rock. commencing where 
indicated on the plan (fig. 4), and continuing eastward for over 100 
feet till it meets the outcrop, is distinctly visible a low broad rampart. 
It narrow s considerably at its western extremity, but elsewhere along 
its course, as ascertained by sections, it has a width of 14 or 15 feet. 
Along the south side, at the edge of the hollow, it is also traceable, 


Fig. 5. Sectional View of Rampart. 


being lost to west and east where the rock comes to the surface. At 
each point where a section was made through it, the construction was 
the same. At the outer edge there appeared a kerb of boulders; 
behind this rose a structureless raiapart of earth and stone (fig. 5), 
containing, at 3 feet 6 inches or thereby inwards, a roughly built wall 
about 1 foot 6 inches in thickness, showing at most a height of 
some 3 feet, and firmly coagulated with vitrified matter from top 
to bottom (fig. 6). Adhering to some of the stones there appeared to 
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be a quantity of coarse sand, giving the surface a granular texture, 
and a considerable amount of gritty sand was observed in the 
composition of the rampart. In places the vitrified matter had 
run in a stream down the wall, apparently without coming into 


Fig. 6. Elevation of Wall, showing Vitrifaction. 


contact with any opposing surface, as may be seen from the 
character of the detached blocks shown in fig. 7. No vitrifaction 
appeared in the rampart either in front or in rear of this wall, and 
it is thus a fair assumption that the wall was built and vitrified 
previous to the erection of the rampart against it, it being otherwise 
impossible to account for the solidification of the wall throughout 
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its entire height, and for the complete absence of vitrified matter 
from any other part of the rampart. For about 1 foot back from 
the wall the sub-soil was burned red, as also was sand which lay above 
it near the base. On neither face of the wall was there any appear- 
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Fig. 7. Vitrifaction on Metached Blocks. 


ance of charcoal, which might have been left from brushwood piled 
against it to form a fire. The stone of the wall is for the most part 
a grey granite, which has run freely under the action of the heat. 
Wherever the vitrifaction was discovered it is shown black on the 
plan, and sufficiently regular was its incidence as to leave no doubt 
of its original continuity and of its structural character. The north 
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rampart was cut into at six places, and in each the vitrified wall was 
met with. On the south side it was laid bare in three places, and 
though at the west end the wall was seemingly much destroyed, 
vitrifaction was found in a sufficient number of instances to enable 


Fig. 8. Vitrifaction, bearing Impression of Coarse Fabric. 


its line to be traced along the base of the summit rock, but not 
around the projecting point, which apparently had been left outside 
the enceinte. On one piece of vitrified stone picked up casually, 
there seems to be a distinct representation of a coarse woven material, 
or sacking, such as might have been made by the liquefied stone 
flowing into the impression of the fabric made on wet sand (fig. 8). 
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On the top of the same piece is a mark as if made by a piece of wood. 
Fig. 9 shows a view of the wall laid bare on the north side near the 
east end. Here, firmly embedded in a vitrified cement, is a coping, 
or crown of large round boulders, the upper surfaces of which, 
however, show no signs of having been affected by intense heat. 


aa. J e 


Fig. 9. View of Wall on North Side of Mote of Mark. 


Towards the west end of the north side a broad section (K—L on 
sectional plan, fig. 10) was cut through the rampart, and in addition 
to the features already commented on, carbonised wood, seemingly 
the remains of stakes or beams, was found both in front and rear 
of the vitrified wall, but, as shown on the plan, some 3 feet back 
in either case.1_ The surrounding soil was carefully removed from the 

1 The condition of this wood, which was oak, was due to natural decay and not 


to combustion, as I am informed in a report from the Regius Professor of Botany, 
who kindly had it examined. 
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carbon, in order to ascertain the character and direction of the original 
woodwork, but not much satisfaction was obtained, as the remains were 
very fragmentary. The carbon occurred at the very bottom of the 
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Fig. 10. Sectional Plans of Structures in Mote of Mark. 


rampart, resting on the sub-soil. Of the three masses noted outside the 
vitrified wall, the.middle one of the three seemed without doubt to 
have been a post; the two others, however, lay somewhat obliquely, and 
possibly were the remains of planks or beams, but, if the latter, they 
had been of slight dimensions. Behind the vitrified wall carbonised 
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remains were met with three times also; in the two cases where they 
were found nearest to the wall, the remains seemed to be those of posts, 
while the innermost mass of carbon appeared to have been a broad 
beam or plank which rose up obliquely through the rampart. In each 
of these three cases last mentioned the wood had been set in a bed of 
dark soil, and the sand adjacent was reddened as if by the action of 
heat, but there was no sign whatever of any part of the superimposed 
rampart above the remains of the wood having been so affected. The 
greatest height to which the carbon was traceable was 1 foot 4 inches. 
The other sections cut through the rampart were all narrow, and no 
trace of timber was observed in any one of them. 

At the extreme west end, where a steep grassy slope gives on to a 
rocky platform some 20 or 30 feet below, a depression was observed 
crossing the rampart. This, on being examined, proved to be a gap 
about 8 feet broad between two low outcropping rocks, which had 
been crossed by a wall, apparently some 4 feet thick, and formed of 
large stones, in a curve, with its centre to the outside. A little out 
from the face of the wall, and set in a straight line between the two 
rocks, were the carbonised remains of three. posts, as shown on the 
plan (fig. 4). It is possible that there may have been a gateway 
here, but the removal of all superstructure from the rock, and 
the levelling of the wall to its foundation, had destroyed any more 
definite trace of it. On the south side of the enceinte remains of 
woodwork were also observed, but these occurred well within the 
line of the rampart. 

On the south side of the central depression, between the two rocks, 
lay an area on which, as already stated, the soil was peculiarly black, 
free, and productive of a dense forest of nettles. A recess in the western 
rock extended this area somewhat in that direction, and though 
the east rock does not reach across the summit, surface indications 
showed that the area of occupation did not extend at any point 
more than some 15 feet east of the line of its western face: excava- 
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tion further revealed the fact that a low wall of outcrop, running 
roughly parallel with the south edge of the summit, cut off the area to 
northward. Thus, making allowance for the rampart and for a 
natural bank curving round from the rock on the west, the area, where 
the undoubted evidences of occupation predominated, measured some 
55 feet in length by 25 feet in breadth (see sections I—J and E—F, 
fig. 10). Over the greater part of this area, except where remains of 
structures were encountered, there was a depth of nearly 3 feet 6 inches 
of soil, containing very large quantities of the bones of domestic 
animals, sheep, oxen, and pigs, some of them split for the extraction 
of the marrow, and one tine of the antler of a red-deer. The absence 
of shells of edible molluscs was remarkable. especially as cockles 
are to be found in abundance in the estuary near by. 

The principal structural remains were uncovered towards the east 
end of the area. Here, as shown on the plan, at a depth of 14 inches 
below the present surface level, a floor of hard compacted clay was 
encountered, commencing some 4 feet back from the rampart, and 
extending inwards to the edge of the rock for a distance of 17 feet, with 
a breadth of from 6 to 7 feet, an average depth of some 12 inches, and 
faced, to the northward only, with a row of large boulders (Sec. G—H, 
fig. 10). Though there was no kerb to the south, many large de- 
tached stones lay adjacent. Above this floor was an almost complete 
absence of bones and relics, but beneath it, both occurred throughout 
the deposit of 7 or 8 inches which overlay the natural surface, thus 
clearly establishing the secondary character of the floor. At its north 
end, where it approached the rock, the floor abutted on a foundation 
of very large boulders firmly planted on the original surface with a 
little clay showing between them, and having its western face in align- 
ment with the front of the clay floor. The extent of this foundation 
it was impossible to ascertain, but from the number of large stones, 
some of them undoubtedly in situ, on the low end of the rock, there 
is no doubt that it extended on to it, possibly in continuation of the 
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structure represented by the clay floor. Many of the stones were very 
large, one oblong water-worn boulder measuring 3 feet 9 inches by 
10 inches by 14 inches. On the rock the stones covered a shallow 
stratum of dark soil, which contained some small fragments of pottery 
moulds. The only portion of a quern found, part of the upper stone 
of a rotary one, was tecovered among the stones at the edge of this 
reck. To the westward of the clay floor, at a distance of 11 feet 
6 inches, and set at right angles to it, were the remains of a building, 
three-sided, and slightly curved on its longest side, formed of dry-built 
masonry, and measuring within the walls some 6 feet by 4 feet. The 
wall at thickest had a breadth of 3 feet : it was laid on the hard sub- 
soil, and rose to a height of 2 feet. Below the top course of stones 
was a layer of soil about 6 inches in depth, containing numerous 
bones... It is possible that this building was a forge or workshop, as 
remains of crucibles, larger and thicker than those found elsewhere, 
were unearthed in its immediate vicinity, also iron objects, pieces of 
hematite, and slag. On examining the ground to the west of it at the 
lowest level, there was laid bare a hard compacted floor of soil about 
1 foot in depth, in which occurred a few pieces of bone, a layer of black 
carbonised matter resembling soot, and much lime, which had 
probably been used in connection with the smelting of iron. To the 
north of this building, and about 8 feet out from the base of the rock 
on the west, a small circular hearth, with a diameter of some 3 feet 
6 inches, formed of clay, burned red to a depth of about 4 inches, 
was uncovered. Only at one point, towards the north, did any 
surrounding stonework remain, and that a small area of laid stones 
with a single stone, a foot or thereby in height, set on end adjacent 
to the hearth. A single fragment of buff-coloured domestic pottery 
was found upon the clay. 

In front, that is, to the westward of the large clay floor, and situated 
comparatively near the inner face of the rampart, as indicated on the 
plan, two beds of pure sea-sand were met with. The longest measured 
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7 feet in length by 2 feet 9 inches in breadth and 1 foot 8 inches in depth, 
and occurred at a depth of 1 foot 8 inches below the present surface, 
being covered with a rough layer of stones. The second bed, a little 
to the southward, measured 5 feet by 4 feet by 13 inches, and occurred 
2 feet 2 inches below the surface. The sand in both beds was remark- 
ably free of foreign matter, and a small deposit of shells to the west of 
the second was of just such shells as might have been removed from it 
by riddling. In the space between the clay floor and the nearest sand- 
bed a certain amount of carbonised wood was discovered, the various 
remains apparently lying parallel. Partially on the clay floor, also 
extending beyond it towards the rampart, and traceable for a distance 
of some 5 feet, was a rail or post, lying displaced; a foot or so to the 
west lay another; while westward, and adjacent to the sandbed, the 
remains seemed to be those of upright posts. At the east end of the 
sandbed a post 4 inches in diameter was found, from which a rail had 
extended out towards the rampart. The post had been pointed, and 
was wedged in place with sharp fragments of stone. As it terminated 
some 10 inches above the bottom of the sand, it was evidently second - 
ary, as also in all likelihood were the other remains of woodwork 
adjacent. One other site had evidently been occupied as a dwelling, 
though it showed little or no remains of structure. It lay on the 
north terrace at the base of the rock, and was the most sheltered 
position on the whole hill-top, a fact which led to the examination of 
the spot and the subsequent discovery, for no depression gave a clue 
to it on the surface. The dwelling had been circular, with a diameter 
of 10 feet or thereby, and its floor at lowest level, in the centre, lay some 
1 foot 8 inches below the natural surface. The floor was much 
blackened with charcoal, and from it were recovered one or two small 
pieces of wheel-made pottery and a fragment or two of burnt bone. 
Against the rock, and, especially in an angle formed by a projecting 
point, there were traces of dry-stone building. Some fragments of 
crucibles were found on the site, a few small pieces of vitrified matter, 
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a piece of amber-tinted glass, with two parallel opaque white lines on 
it (fig. 17, No. 12), at a depth of 1 foot 10 inches below the surface, 
and at 1 foot down a remarkable sub-oval disc of greenish glass 
(fig. 17, No. 13), inlaid with spots of opaque glass. The position of this 
hut circle leaving only a space of some 5 feet between its outer edge 
and the rampart, suggested that it might have been used as a guard 
chamber, presuming that the main entrance to the fort was a little 
further to the west, but no indication of an entrance or gateway 
was found. 

At various places to west and east of the main area of occupation 
exploratory trenches were dug, but no trace of a level of occupation 
was found. Equally void of results were trenches to the south of the 
east rock; diagonally through the hollow in the centre between the 
rocks ; and across the projecting plateau at the west end. Over the 
whole of the area bisected by the sections E—F and I—J (fig. 10), 
the soil lay to a depth of about 3 feet 6 inches, diminishing in 
depth as it approached the limits of the area. The accumulation of 
soil since the site was occupied was apparently about a foot, as very 
few relics were found in this top stratum, and at places, especially 
between the south end of the clay floor and the sandbed, it overlay a 
deposit of stones lying unevenly and seemingly not in situ. From 
this level downwards, but chiefly in the upper portion of the deposit, 
there was recovered a large and varied collection of relics, consisting 
of flint flakes, portions of moulds of baked clay, fragments of glass, 
pieces of crucibles, objects of iron, of bone, and of bronze, and shards 
of domestic pottery. 

Of these relics the most remarkable are the moulds and the glass. 
The fragments of the former were very numerous, and were recovered 
to some extent over the whole area, and at varying depths; but the 
greater number came from the immediate vicinity of the clay floor, 
and at a depth of from 14 inches to 2 feet, and although also occurring 
in the lower soil to a depth of 33 inches, they were there much scarcer. 
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Careful observation of the specimens recovered from higher and lower 
levels revealed no distinction. They were formed of fairly fine clay, 
baked to a dull brick-red colour, and coated on the upper surface, form- 
ing theactual matrix of the mould, with a slip of finerand mouse-coloured 
material. The majority of the fragments were exceedingly small, and 
showed no remaining portion of the matrix, but there were recovered, 
nevertheless, a large number of pieces which still bore some trace of 
pattern ordesign. Nosingle perfect mould was found, and it is possible 
that a mould may not have survived many castings, or may even have 
been destroyed by each operation. According to the character of the 
objects they were designed to reproduce they may be divided roughly 
into three classes: (a) penannular brooches, crosses, and other orna- 
ments richly decorated with patterns in Celtic art; (b) penannular 
brooches of Celtic type, but plain, or little if at all enriched ; and (c) 
simple pins, comb-like objects, and articles of unascertained use. Of 
the first class there are pieces of moulds for two expanded ends of large 
brooches (figs. 11, 12, Nos. 1 and 3), each beautifully ornamented with 
a simple pattern of interlaced cords in unbroken plaits. The larger 
piece has been triangular, with two concave and one convex side, and 
has had a small boss at the apex, while the smaller has been bordered 
with a moulding enriched with a feather or herring-bone ornament. 
Another fragment (figs. 11, 12, No. 2) is evidently a portion of a mould 
for a circular plaque, presumably divided by a cruciform design of four 
cusped arms radiating from an encircled centra] boss into four panels, 
each filled with interlaced ornament. If the assumption as to the 
completed form is correct, the object to be produced from this 
mould presented an affinity to a plaque, believed to be a harness- 
mounting, found in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Faversham, Kent,} 
and now preserved in the British Museum. Though slightly larger, 
and with an enriched border, the main design of that ornament 
consists of a cruciform figure with a central boss, and four panels of 
1 See Archeologia Cantiana, vol. i. p. 42, Plate iii. 


Fig. 11. Fragments of Clay Moulds from Mote of Mark (+). 
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Fig. 12. Casts from each of the Fragments of Clay Moulds shown in Fig. 11. 
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interlaced work filling the spaces between the arms of the cross. On 
it the bands which form the interlacements are similar in breadth 
to those on the Celtic ornaments (the Anglo-Saxon band as a rule 
being broader), and, further, their surfaces bear the double incised 
lines to which attention will be drawn hereafter. Figs. 11 and 12. 
Nos. 6,8, and 11, are possibly the arms of crosses,and No.4 is a small boss 
within a beaded circle. It is noteworthy that all the pieces of moulds 
for the richest ornaments, those comprised in class (a), came from the 
front or west side of the building represented by the clay floor and the 
stone foundation, and especially towards its north end, while the moulds 
of class (0), the less highly ornamented objects, came for the most part 
from the east or opposite side of the same site, chiefly from a depth of 
about 2 feet, but some from the very bottom level. The mould most 
nearly complete (figs. 13, 14, No. 8) belongs to the latter class, and has 
been for the manufacture of a pair of small penannular brooches with 
lozenge-shaped terminals. A mould for a somewhat similar brooch was 
found at Dunadd, andis preserved in the Museum.! Another brooch, the 
mould for which is also fairly complete, has differed from the last only 
by having four small projecting points on the lozenge-shaped termina- 
tions (figs. 13, 14, No.4). Another (fig. 14, No. 6), of which about one- 
half only remains, has been for a penannular brooch which has had disc- 
shaped terminals, ornamented seemingly with three trumpet ornaments 
on each disc. Fig. 14, Nos. 5, 10, and 11, have possibly been parts 
of moulds for small crosses, the portion in each case here represented 
being the stem. In this class may also be included moulds for small, 
flat oval rings, each decorated with a row of projecting points (figs. 
13, 14, Nos. 7 and 9). The objects comprised in class (c) were not 
actually confined to any particular part of the main excavated area, 
but were found generally all over it, though with a preponderance, 
however, to the neighbourhood of the clay floor. The pin moulds, of 
which the fragments are numerous, appear to have been for pins of 
1 Proceedings, vol. xxxix. (1904-1905), p. 313. 
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Fig. 13. Fragments of Clay Moulds from Mote of Mark (1). 
VOL. XLVIII. 


Fig. 14. Casts from Clay Moulds from Mote of Mark (+). 
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moderate length, with flat, circular, nail-like heads. A pin of bone, 
apparently used to form the matrix, was found, and is shown in 
fig. 15, No. 1, along with the matrix (fig. 15, No. 2), which it had 
evidently been used to fashion. As a rule each mould contained 
matrices for two such pins, but, in one case, for three. Among the relics 
from Dunadd there is the lower portion of a mould which appears to 
have been used for the manufacture of somewhat similar pins, and a 
mould for a pin of an earlier type was found in the Broch of Lingrow 
in Orkney, and is preserved in the Museum. Though the majority of 
the pins have been of simple pattern, there are moulds for two of a 
different character (fig. 14, Nos. 2 and 3). No. 2 represents a pin which 
seems to show in the oval form of its head, with central circular boss, 
the tradition of a design frequently made use of by the craftsmen of the 
La Tene or “ Late Celtic” period. The outer margin has been recurved 
at the base of the head, suggesting that it is a penannular derivative. 
It may be compared with the pin ofa brooch in the National Museum, 
Dublin.t Fig. 14, No. 3, represents a pin with a flat circular head having 
a raised disc in the centre, and finished with a collar at the junction of 
the pin with the head. The mould shown by the cast (fig. 16, No. 14) 
has been for two hemispherical objects or bosses ; from the more perfect 
the original surface has been worn away, but on the fragment of the 
other traces of interlaced ornament may still be seen. The purpose of 
the object (fig. 16, No. 12) is not obvious ; the mould shows.excrescences 
where the dark parts appear in the illustration, which were probably 
intended to form beds for jewels. 

For casting small comb-like objects, probably for carding, numerous 
fragments of moulds (fig. 15, Nos. 5 and 6), came to light from 
various levels ; also at the lowest level of occupation, in what appeared 
to be a well-trodden floor, to the west of the rude three-sided building, 
one of these actual articles was found (fig. 15, No. 4). It is formed of 
bronze, 24 inches in length with 12 teeth projecting from a narrow 

1 Guide to the Celtic Antiquities of the Christian Period (Coffey), p. 22, fig. 27. 
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Fig. 15. Clay Moulds and other Objects from Mote of Mark (7). 


Fig. 16. Casts from Clay Moulds from Mote of Mark (+). 
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strip of metal. From the somewhat scalloped edge which the strip of 
metal presents on either side, it is fairly evident that the original 
pattern has been made of a pliant material, such as hide or leather, 
with pins pressed through it. 

The art displayed by the more,elaborate ornaments, which these 
moulds were employed to fashion, is that of the best epoch of Celtic 
design of the early Christian period. The interlacements form simple 
knot, work, and show no trace of the elaboration subsequently evolved 
by imaginary breaks and junctions of the bands, and so richly pour- 
trayed in the later monuments of stone, nor do the patterns show any 
suggestion of zoomorphism. The survival of certain features of design, 
late Celtic, and belonging to the pre-Christian period in their most 
general application, such as the divergent spiral (figs. 11 and 12, No. 10) 
and the C curves, still clearly recognisable in the much effaced mould, 
for a plaque (fig. 16, No. 9), as likewise the pattern shown in fig. 16, 
Nos. 3 and 6, all point to an early date for these moulds in the evolu- 
tion of the phase of Celtic art to which they belong. That date I 
incline to place somewhere in the ninth century. The interlacing 
style of design was first introduced into Britain in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and gradually displaced the earlier forms of orna- 
ment distinguished by trumpet patterns, spirals, and scrolls, until in 
the eleventh century it had almost superseded them. Though knot 
work was not infrequent in the art of classical Rome, and is to be met 
with in that of Greece, it was in Italy, from the eighth to the eleventh 
century, that the style on the Continent was most in vogue, and there 
was employed as an architectural enrichment. The actual source 
from which these interlacing designs reached this country is uncertain, 
but that they came in the train of the Christian missionaries, and 
developed under the skilful hands of monastic scribes, is hardly open 
to doubt. Whether the designs were brought to the Celtic craftsman 


1 Guide to the Celtic Antiquities of the Christian Period preserved in the National 
Musewm, Dublin (Coffey), p. 8. 
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directly from Italy, or, as Mr Coffey suggests,! with a common 
Byzantine origin flourished indiscriminately throughout the Christian 
world of the sixth to eighth century as “ part of the repertory of 
ornament and symbolism of that period,” is a problem to which the 
discovery of these moulds may lend, perhaps, a little interest. One 
feature which is held to distinguish particularly the knot work of the 
Italian school from that of the Celtic is the division into three, of each 
band or strand forming the interlacement, by the incision along its 
upper surface of two parallel lines, while the bands of the characteristic 
Celtic designs are either divided into two bya single line, orare left plain. 
Though a few exceptions occur in England, the absence of this feature 
from all existing examples of the native art is so general, either here 
or in Ireland, as to lead to the conclusion that the Celtic interlaced 
patterns did not come through Italy.2, But one remarkable feature 
of the interlacements on the ornaments to be produced from these 
moulds is the frequency of this very triple division resulting from 
the double incised line. In certain objects of Anglo-Saxon metal- 
work the double incised line is also found, and it may be that the 
occurrence of this feature in the south-east corner of Galloway may 
be due to Teutonic influence radiating from Northumbria, to which 
kingdom Galloway is known to have been in some measure subject 
about this time. But, except that the circular plaque already referred 
to bears an analogy to a relic from an Anglo-Saxon cemetery in Kent, 
there is nothing in the forms of any of the brooches, as indicated 
by the fragments, or in the character of any of the other objects, 
save only the glass, which is in any way suggestive of an Anglo-Saxon 
connection. 

To give some idea of the numbers of pieces of moulds recovered, in 
addition to the fragments which it was thought advisable to bring te 


1 Guide to the Celtic Antiquities of the Christian Period preserved in the National 
Museum, Dublin, p. 8. 
2 Ibid., p. 13. 
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the National Museum, a box, measuring 13 inches by 11 inches by 7 
inches, filled, was left with the owners of the site. 

Many pieces of flint were found, and for the most part in the upper 
levels. Though the greater number of them are chipped, only a very 
few show signs of flaking such as belongs to a flint-working period, 
and as no other objects were found in the excavation that could con- 
ceivably have been used for strike-lights, a notable exception on a 
site where so much combustion must of necessity have taken place, 
it is suggested that these flint flakes had been used for that purpose. 
There is no natural flint here, and a trade in such a commodity may 
be assumed, which may even have brought prehistoric artefacts into 
circulation for a secondary purpose. 

Of glass, altogether twenty-five pieces of undoubted antiquity 
were found, and of these twenty-two probably represented fourteen 
different vessels. Six of them are portions of rims; all are very 
small segments, but two are of sufficient size to indicate diameters 
for the mouths of the glasses to which they belonged of 2, inches 
and 23 inches respectively. All the pieces thicken slightly to the lip, 
showing a rim with an elongated oval section like that of the seed of a 
pear. The rim does not appear to have been formed by folding over 
the edge, as is usually the case with modern rims. One piece is smoke- 
coloured, and the others are of varying greenish tints, that of most 
distinctive colouring being of a shade of olive green. Two of the 
vessels (fig. 17, Nos. 1 and 2) have been encircled with threads of 
white opaque glass inlaid on the outside, so fine that on one of the 
fragments nine of such threads occur in a surface half an inch in 
breadth. In addition to the threads, on one of these pieces (No. 1), the 
actual edge is of white opaque glass. One small fragment (fig. 17, 
No. 16), in place of being decorated with lines of white opaque metal, 
shows the remains of two parallel lines produced by eroding the 
surface, probably by the action of sand. 

There are two distinct classes of glass among the fragments, belong- 


Fig. 17. Fragments of Glass from Mote of Mark (+). 
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ing probably to two different types of vessels. The characteristics 
of the one class are extreme thinness and inlaid opaque lines, either 
parallel and horizontal, or wavy (fig. 17, No. 8), also variety of 
colouring, one piece being of a beautiful sapphire-blue tint (fig. 17, 
No. 10) and another mauve (No.7). The glass of the other type is 
rather thicker, of a very clear amber colour, and while two pieces 
have white lines let into them (fig. 17, Nos. 12 and 14), the lines 
are less regular than in the thinner glass; in two fragments (fig. 17, 
Nos. 17 and 19) also a rich effect has been produced by the undulation 
of the surface, and on one by the formation of a spot of thicker 
meta] about the size of a pea. The pieces of the first class have 
probably belonged to straight-sided beakers, as they curve markedly 
only in one arc, while the second class display a double curvature 
indicating a bowl-shaped form. 

As these fragments were found at similar depths to the pottery 
moulds, it may be assumed that they are contemporaneous and that 
they afford us an indication of the vessels in use during a period 
subsequent to the date when Christian observances put a stop to the 
inclusion of grave goods in tombs. 

Among the Franks on the Continent and the Anglo-Saxons in 
England that practice has furnished us with various examples of the 
glass-maker’s art down to about the seventh century. Subsequent 
to that period, until we attain to definite historic times, our knowledge 
of this art and of the kindred industry of the potter is much less 
complete. 

The glasses in use among the Anglo-Saxons were of three main 
forms: straight-sided funnel-shaped beakers, small round-bottomed 
globular cups, and tumblers remarkable for the horn-like lobes affixed 
to the outside of them. The last named need not concern us here, as 
no trace of them was found. Both the other forms, however, appear 
to be represented by the fragments under discussion. The inlaid threads 
and the wavy opaque pattern shown in fig. 17, Nos. 1, 4, and 8, are 
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both to be seen on an Anglo-Saxon funnel-shaped glass from Bifrons, 
Kent, preserved in the Maidstone Museum, also on a beautiful little 
glass of. similar form found in a Frankish cemetery at Namur, and 
preserved in the Musée du Cinquantenaire at Brussels. 

Since we have no record of the discovery of similar glass in Scotland, 
we must look elsewhere for the source of its production. Similarity 
in certain features to the beakers of the Anglo-Saxons and the Franks 
points to a common origin. As regards England, it is doubtful if 
many of the vessels in use in Anglo-Saxon times were actually made 
._ there, and the fact that Benedict Biscop, as related by the Venerable 
Bede, actually sent to Gaul in the year 675 for glass-workers for the 
glazing of his church and monastery at Wearmouth, is proof of the 
lack of that industry at least in Northern England at that date; and 
notwithstanding that the glass-makers not only came to Wearmouth 
to execute the work required, but also communicated to the English 
their skill, the lesson was soon forgotten, for in 758 Cuthbert, 
Abbot of Jarrow, wrote to the Bishop of Mayence, desiring if he had 
any man in his diocese who could make vessels of glass well that he 
would send him on, “ for,’ he added, “‘ we are ignorant and helpless 
in that art.”1 The chief region for the manufacture of these glass 
beakers in the sixth and seventh centuries is believed to have been 
that of the Meuse. Specimens dated as late as the ninth century, 
the assumed period of their use on the Mote of Mark, are very rare.” 
Ten beakers, however, and many fragments were discovered in the 
years 1876 and 1877, when a cemetery was explored on the Island of 
Bjérko, in Lake Malar, near Stockholm, associated with coins of the 
ninth century. Six of these glasses were funnel-shaped, and most 
were of greenish colour. One, bowl-shaped, with a neck, was of dark- 
green glass, and was covered over with small bosses the size of peas, 


1 Old English Glasses (Hartshorne), p. 113. 


2 See Das Glas im Alterthum (Kisa), p. 919, fig. 394. 
8 See Mdnadsblad, vol. 1878, p. 681; vol. 1880, p. 41. 
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in this respect showing some resemblance to the amber-coloured 
fragment mentioned above. A number of them, moreover, had 
coloured rims, analogous to the white rim on the fragment (fig. 17, 
No. 1) from the Mote of Mark. 

In addition to the fragments of drinking-vessels there was found 
a small piece of greenish glass, perfectly flat, which, from being 
obscured on one face, as well as from its colour, strongly resembled 
Roman window glass, but it is thinner and of more regular thick- 
ness than that material. It was found in the vicinity of the clay 
floor, to the east of it, and at a depth of 1 foot from the surface, 
and one is tempted to wonder if we have not here a fragment of 
very early window glass. 

While excavating the hut circle on the north side of the west rock 
at 1 foot below the surface, a very unusual object of glass (fig. 17, 
No. 13) came to light. It is an oval plaque of green colour, + inch 
in thickness, measuring superficially ~ inch by ? inch, and obscured 
on both faces. Into one face, after the method of Champlevé enamel- 
ling, had been inserted a number of circular spots of white and yellow 
enamel placed irregularly. A trace of metal adhering to the margin 
at one end shows that this object has been a setting in some metal 
mount. The method of enamelling by this process in glass is to be 
seen in certain double-cone beads, also of obscured green glass. Two 
of these beads are in the National Museum ; one, recently acquired, 
found near Earlston in Berwickshire, shows the beds, curving in form, 
for the enamel; while the other, from a Viking burial at Ballinaby, 
Islay, and thus probably of a date approximately near that of the 
moulds and glass under discussion, still retains much of the enamel, 
also yellow, in the channels prepared for its reception. 

The only other object of glass to be noted is a small quasi-cylindrical 
bead of peacock-blue colour, measuring ;°, inch in diameter, and 
perforated with a hole very large in proportion to its size. A somewhat 
similar bead was found at Dunadd, and is preserved in the Museum. 
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Numerous fragments of crucibles of clay were found, but no complete 
vessel. They were of two distinct varieties, the one small, with a 
wall varying from ,4, to } inch in thickness, pointed to one end, much 
the shape and size of a small hen’s egg with the top off; the other 
considerably larger and thicker, varying from } to 3 inch in thickness, 
with a slight diminution at the mouth, and furnished with a lead for 
pouring off the metal. The angle formed by the convergence of the 
sides to the lead, and the flatness of the curve of other fragments, 
suggest that this type has been triangular. A complete segment of 
one of the smaller crucibles remains, showing a height of 14 inches, 
and while no such complete part of any of the larger vessels was 
obtained, the piece showing the greatest height measures 3} inches. 
None of the fragments of either class show a tang or handle for lifting 
the crucible by, as found on some of those from Dunadd. The clay 
of which both classes have been formed is fine, and is now of a greyish 
hue. Many of the fragments have traces of fused metal adhering to 
them. Most of the fragments of the smaller sort were found near 
the stone foundation at the north end of the clay floor, especially on 
the west front, where also several small pieces of bronze were un- 
earthed, while the majority of pieces of the larger kind came from the 
neighbourhood of the three-sided building, thus indicating that different 
processes were in use at the two spots. It was noted also that most 
of the iron objects, hematite and slag, were found in the same region 
as the larger crucibles. In addition to the foregoing, there were 
discovered remains of other vessels of clay (figs. 18-20) which may 
possibly also be regarded as crucibles. They are much thicker than the 
foregoing, are flat-bottomed and dish-shaped. One of them (fig. 18) is 
angular in shape, indicating that it has been of a rectangular (3) 
form. The bottom of this one measures 1 inch in thickness, and the 
side ~ inch. Like the others of this class, it appears to have been 
fashioned with a double wall all over, the two layers of clay being 
clearly distinguishable in the section of the bottom and also on the 
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side where the outer one has scaled off. The material of this vessel 
is a grey clay, and the vesicular condition of the outside indicates 
that it has been subjected externally to great heat. 


Fig. 18. Portion of Crucible of Rectangular Form (3). 


Fig. 19 represents another shard apparently of a similar object, 
but formed with a smooth pink body. A portion of the wall remains, 


ih lg 


Fig. 19. Portion of Crucible of Oblong Form (#). 


showing a height of 2,5, inches, a thickness of 1 inch at bottom, and 
Z inch in the wall, diminishing slightly to the rim, which is rounded. 
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This has been a fairly large dish, as the portion of the bottom remaining 
measures 2 inches across. It has not been circular, as the curve of the 
remaining portion of the wall in relation to the extent of the bottom 
indicates, and it has possibly been an oblong or oval dish, such as 
that found at Mondsie, and illustrated in Archeologia, lvi. pt. ii. p. 267, 
in Professor Gowland’s article on “ The Early Metallurgy of Copper, 
Tin, etc.,in Europe.” Like the last, it shows on the bottom the effect 
of great heat. Another fragment is a portion of a smaller vessel 
of the same sort, which has been only 1,5, inches in height. It is 


Fig. 20. Portion of Bowl-shaped Vessel (%). 


also of soft pink clay, and shows the same peculiarity of construction. 
Was the reason of this to prevent the breaking to which such a vessel 
would be liable on the application of great heat, if formed solid in the 
usual manner, owing to the thick body not expanding uniformly ? 
Made in two layers, the expansion could take place more evenly 
throughout. 

Fig. 20 shows a portion of a thick bowl-shaped vessel of a depth of 
2} inches, and an estimated interior diameter of 33 inches. It is 
roughly fashioned with a rounded bottom curving regularly into the 
sides. Like the previous vessels, it has been subjected to heat exter- 
nally, and appears to have been fashioned in the same peculiar manner. 
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There seems to be some doubt as to the purpose for which such 
vessels as these were used, but Professor Gowland ! throws out the 
suggestion that they were employed in a rude refining process, by 
which part of the impurities in the crude copper obtained by smelting 
were removed through allowing the air to act on the surface of the 
metal; or as the vessels in which the founder made his alloy. 

Probably connected directly with the metallurgical operations were 
two stone rubbers or mullers, one a pebble of coarse granite, the other 
a fractured piece of millstone grit, both showing a surface flattened 
by attrition. Such stones would be used for reducing copper or tin 
ore to a coarse powder preparatory to smelting it. 


Fig. 21. Section of Rims of Domestic Pottery (4). 


It is somewhat remarkable that, with the exception of one fragment 
of a rotary quern, no trace of querns of either type was brought to 
light, nor of any mortar or knocking trough. 

Here and there, from various levels, pieces of domestic pottery were 
obtained, all of the same class, buff-coloured ware, unglazed, and much 
resembling the cooking pots of later medizval times. The bottoms 
are flat and unthumbed at the edge. Very similar is the pottery 
from Dunadd. Fig. 21 shows the sections of the rims. 

One other object of pottery (fig. 22), which does not fall into any of 
the foregoing categories, was found to the front of the stone foundation. 
It is rather more than the half of a flat-bottomed hemispherical vessel] 
with an aperture on the top, 1} inches across, a height of 13 inches, and 


1 Op. cit. 
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diameter across the bottom externally of 34 inches. This object has 
probably been a lamp. 

There is no piece among the foregoing examples of pottery which 
one would incline to refer to an earlier horizon than that of the pottery 
moulds, the most readily dateable of the objects found ; but in addition 
to those already described, two pieces of undoubted Roman character 
were unearthed, one a chip of Samian ware, too small to afford any 
indication of the kind of bowl to which it had belonged, and the other 
a piece of amortarium. The former came from near the surface, and 


Fig. 22. Pottery Lamp (3). 


may easily have been brought to that level by rabbits; the latter 
lay at the bottom of the forced earth. 

Two pieces of stone with small trough-like hollows in them are 
possibly portions of moulds for casting ingots in, such as may be 
seen in the Museum, obtained from Dunadd, the Broch of Harray 
in Orkney, and other early occupied sites. 

None of the iron objects are of particular interest. 

Three whorls (fig. 15, Nos 7, 8, and 9) were found, two of lead, of 
which one has a slightly scalloped edge, and the third of stone. 
This last is distinctively decorated with two deeply moulded con- 
centric circles surrounding the perforation. 


The only jet object recovered was the hemispherical head of a pin 
VOL. XLVIII. It 
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(fig. 15, No. 11). It is imperfect, having been cut away with a sharp 
tool on one side. 

In addition to the bone pin already mentioned, only two other 
relics of bone were found, a pin-head (fig. 23) and a thin spatula-like 
object (fig. 15, No. 10), which has one surface worn perfectly 
smooth and polished with rubbing. The pin-head is spherical, rather 
flattened on the side into which the pin has been inserted, and has 
been.ornamented with three small bosses of bronze on the sides, and 
with a small triangular plate of the same metal on the top. When it 
first came to light it was seemingly perfect and of a beautiful green 
colour, owing to staining by the bronze, but though efforts were used 


Fig. 23. Pin-head of Bone with Bronze Mountings. 


to effect its preservation, it has split badly and completely lost its 
‘fresh appearance. This pin-head does not bear an analogy to any 
pins in the Museum, nor, as far as I am aware, to any recorded in our 
Proceedings, but it has a certain resemblance to a type of pin-head 
belonging to the bronze age in France,} illustrated by M. Déchelette. 
That pin, however, is of bronze, and is pierced where the bosses occur 
in the bone one. The spherical form with the projecting bosses 
suggests a likeness to the glass beads ornamented with small pro- 
tuberances and belonging to late Celtic times. 

A number of pieces of bronze were found chiefly in front of the stone 
foundation, but these appear to be chiefly the waste from castings. 
There is a small rivet showing a peculiar tongue projecting from one 
side on the upper surface of the plate to which it is fastened ; a small 
portion of the rim of a vessel, and one or two folded strips of metal. 

1 Manuel d’ Archéologie Préhistorique (Déchelette), ii. p. 324, fig. 127, 5. 
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These, then, are the facts of the excavation. What deductions may 
be drawn from them? In the first place, it seems to me incontestible 
from the evidence already given that the vitrifaction of the wall of 
the fort was a structural process, and the fact that, wherever the ram- 
part remained, the wall was to be found intact within it, shows how 
the process of vitrifaction served its purpose, acting as a solidifying 
cement. But, it may be asked, what was the necessity for this wall? 
A glance at the section K—L will show that it occurs a short distance 
in front of a downward slope of the natural surface, and that it acts as a 
buttress to withstand the thrust of the rampart directed from the higher 
level on which it was partially situated; further, the front of the ram- 
part is carried very near to the edge of the steep slope of the hillside, 
and the wall was no doubt intended to prevent it breaking away from 
the edge of the declivity. The theory of the accidental fusion of sand 
or stone by beacon-fires seems quite untenable in this case, as it is 
inconceivable that the vitrifaction should have been confined to one 
narrow band along the periphery, and should not have occurred else- 
where in the thickness of the rampart ; moreover, as indicating that 
the heat has“not altogether been produced from the top, which such 
a theory implies, it will be observed in fig. 9, which shows an un- 
covered portion of the wall, that a number of large waterworn boulders 
form a coping firmly embedded in vitrified matter, but themselves 
unaffected by heat on their upper surfaces. Lastly, the vitrified wall 
is most in evidence where it was most required, on the weakest side 
of the enceinte, which likewise happens to be the side almost entirely 
screened by a semicircle of heights in the immediate vicinity, and 
therefore an improbable site for watch-fires. In a brochure on certain 
vitrified forts in France,’ by Mons. F, Barthélemy, there is shown a 
section of the wall of the Butte Ste. Geneviéve, one of five forts with 
calcined walls, and situated in the valley of the Meurthe, in the terri- 
tory of Essey-les-Nancy. Occupying almost the same relative position 

1 Camps Vitrifiés et Camps Calcinés, Nancy, 1892. 
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as the vitrified wall in the rampart of the Mote of Mark, and likewise 
at the base of a slope, is a mass of lime (chawaz) mixed with charcoal and 
logs, incompletely carbonised, which M. Barthélemy considers to have 
been intentionally produced there, to serve an exactly similar purpose 
as I claim for the wall in this case. The fact of the wall being enclosed 
within a rampart of earth and stones, a more stable covering than a 
dry-stone wall, has no doubt in this case effected its preservation as 
well as its concealment, and for the same reason it may yet be found 
that other forts whose vitrified character has been disregarded on 
account of the small amount of vitrifaction visible on the surface 
may prove on excavation to be of the same class. In the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, Castle Gower, near Castle Douglas, Trusty’s Hillock 
at Anwoth, and the Mote of Edgarton, may possibly be such forts, 
for vitrified stone has been found on all of them, but in small quantities. 

To what period does the erection of the rampart with the vitrified 
wall belong? We have among the relics evidence of occupation of 
the fort at two distinct periods, separated at least by some 500 years ; 
the earlier vouched for by only two small pieces of Roman pottery 
which we may attribute to a date in the first 400 years ‘of our era, for 
there is nothing distinctive about the style of either piece beyond its 
Roman character, and the later period amply indicated by the other 
relics, the general horizon of which is the ninth century or at latest 
the tenth. As already explained, [ do not think the flints can be held 
to be evidence of a prehistoric occupation, as very few indeed show 
secondary working, and the general facies of them is not that of 
flakes from the site of a manufactory of flint objects. They are 
gathered chips, many of which have been used as strike-lights. There 
is not a piece of pottery, unless it be the half of the cup or bowl (fig. 20), 
which can conceivably be contemporaneous with the Roman wares, 
and the texture and quality of the material of which that object is 
composed approximates more nearly in that respect to that of the thick 
crucible (fig. 19) than to any recognised ware of Roman times, The 
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absence of querns, hammer-stones, and other relics of an early iron age 
occupation, indicates a very brief use of the site at the earlier period. 

There has undoubtedly been around the fort at one period a massive 
wall of dry-stone masonry, the evidence of which is patent in the debris 
which strew the flanks. There was no sign that a wall had ever stood 
on the top of the rampart, in fact, the body of the rampart behind the 
vitrified wall was remarkably loose and open, not in the condition 
which a superimposed wall of great extent would have left it in. In 
the short space, however, between the front of the rampart and the 
sharp edge of the hill before section K—L, several large boulders were 
met with firmly embedded in clay, and possibly these were the founda- 
tions of a wall. The presence of animal bones in the actual rampart 
at several places and at its base, suggests the idea that it was thrown 
up with material from a previously occupied site, and hypothetically 
I would suggest that when the later occupiers of the hill took posses- 
sion of it, they found all around the summit a massive stone wall, 
which during some five or six centuries of neglect, or possibly from 
wilful demolition, was in an extreme state of ruin, and as the fashion 
of their day favoured another class of fortification, and one more easily 
effected than the restoration of the wall, they cleared off what remained 
of it, built and vitrified the retaining wall, and threw their rampart 
over it. At the extreme western end, where I have suggested that . 
there may have been an entrance, it is noteworthy that the base of a 
wall remains, and that over it there is no trace of vitrifaction or ram- 
part. The other explanation, which is one that does not greatly 
commend itself, is that the massive wall was erected in front of the 
rampart. This would have placed it dangerously near the edge on the 
north side, while in other places there would be actually no room for 
it, so near has the rampart approached the declivity. On the whole, 
therefore, though all is not quite clear, I incline to consider that the 
rampart with its vitrified core is secondary and contemporaneous with 
an eighth- or ninth-century occupation. 
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The hollow in the centre of the south side was covered with very 
black earth, bones in great quantities, and a considerable quantity of 
stones, indicating, I believe, that there had been stone buildings on 
the summit, of which the clay floor and the stone platform to the north 
of it were the foundations. Though a careful note was made of the 
important relics as they came to light, and though the soil was re- 
moved and handled in layers, no definite stratification was observable, 
or distinctive character in the objects recovered from the various 
levels. Moulds were found within a foot of the surface, and at a 
depth of 2 feet 9 inches, and while pieces of the moulds for carding 
combs came from the higher level, a comb which might have been 
cast in one of them lay trampled into the floor at the lowest. It seems 
probable that a great heap of debris, a kitchen-midden, had accumu- 
lated, during the occupation, to one side of the inhabited area, and that 
after the occupation ceased, and the buildings, etc., were demolished, 
that got thrown down into the hollow and spread over the surface. 
Proof, however, of the contemporaneous nature of the majority of the 
relics came from another source. On the south face, opposite the 
west end of the hollow, and at an elevation 14 feet below that of the 
crest of the rampart, a shelf of rock was apparent, and on sinking a hole 
on the top, as was expected, a talus was discovered. It was not of great 
dimensions, and at deepest, where the deposit ceased against the 
natural slope, it had a depth of only 2 feet. The deposit, which was 
particularly black, seemed to be almost pure carbon, but had none 
of the crystalline appearance of charcoal. The amount of bone it 
contained was almost negligible, but, except bronze, almost every class 
of relic was represented—pottery moulds, crucibles of all three sorts, 
wheel-made domestic pots, flints, glass, and iron. 

At a slightly higher level along the slope, some 20 feet to the east- 
ward, the grass on the surface, though there had been a prolonged 
drought, looked remarkably fresh and green, a fact which suggested 
another talus at this spot also, and as it was opposite the south end of 
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the west front of the clay floor, expectations were considerable. They 
were, however, doomed to disappointment, for under the surface lay 
a deposit of huge stones, intermingled with numerous bones ; beneath 
this debris, which contained no relics whatever, lay a thin dark- 
coloured stratum, from which a few fragments of pottery moulds and 
of crucibles were recovered. So steep, however, was the natural 
gradient, that besides entailing very great labour, the removal of this 
mass of loose stones would have been a very dangerous operation. 

On the opposite or north side of the hill a number of circular depres- 
sions in the mass of loose stones were observed which might well have 
been hut circles, situated not far below the edge of the summit. On 
one of these exploration was started, but after removing loose 
boulders to a depth of some 4 feet without finding any signs of 
building around the hollow, or any relics, the natural bottom was 
reached, and it seemed probable that these hollows had been made by 
treasure-hunters in comparatively recent times. 

It would be pleasant to speculate on the nature of the occupation 
of this site. Who were these Celtic craftsmen making brooches, 
crosses, pins, carding combs, etc., in this secure retreat, at a time when 
the Viking, in his long black galley, was infesting the creeks and estuaries 
of Western Scotland? One might expect such art to be conducted 
under the shadow of some monastic establishment, but here there was 
no trace of any oriented building. The number and variety of the 
moulds seem to imply rather a founding factory, established here for 
the purposes of trade, than the existence of a small establishment manu- 
facturing its own articles of use and adornment, though, on the other 
hand, the pieces of choice glass certainly seem to imply the presence 
of some one of wealth and importance. When we have learned more 
of the art of this obscure period we may be able to ascertain from the 
ornamentation on the moulds themselves what the varying depths 
at which they were found failed to reveal, different dates of production 
which will show the duration of the industry. My impression, failing 
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that source of knowledge, is that the period of production was during 
the ninth century, and that there was an occupation which continued 
subsequent to its cessation, during which the wooden post was driven 
into the sandbed, and the planks and beams utilised between the sand 
and the clay floor on the south side of the hollow. For defence the 
site is admirable, and for working in bronze or iron advantageous, for 
copper is to be found in the neighbourhood, and has been worked near 
Douglas Hall; iron, if not found sufficiently rich near Dalbeattie, 
where it occurs in the form of hematite, could be imported to the base 
of the hill from the south side of the Solway, where the glare of 
furnaces may be observed on any clear night from the mote itself; and, 
similarly, proximity to the estuary facilitated the importation of tin. 
In conclusion, I would express my indebtedness to the Governors 
of the Hutton Trust, Dumfries, the proprietors of the hill, for the per- 
mission which they gave me; alsoto Mr Dinnel, the farmer, for coun- 
tenancing the excavation; and as the Governors have presented all 
these interesting relics to the National Collection, I may take this 
opportunity of pointing out likewise the Society’s obligation to them. 
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THE ORIENTATION OF SCOTTISH CHURCHES, ILLUSTRATED BY 
AN ANALYSIS OF SOME EXAMPLES IN ABERDEENSHIRE AND 
BANFFSHIRE. By F. C. EELES, F.R.His1.S., F.S.A. Scor. 


The orientation of ancient churches is a feature so constant and so 
familiar that it appears to have escaped investigation in Scotland. A 
certain amount of attention has been given to it further south, but 
with no very definite result, except to emphasise the almost universal 
adoption of the practice. With notable exceptions, chiefly in Italy, 
all Christians observed it down to the Reformation period. Since that 
time, especially in recent days, the more extreme Protestants on the 
one hand, and Roman Catholics on the other, have set it aside, while 
Anglican and Oriental Christians have continued to maintain it. 

Orientation includes the congregation, or at least the officiating 
clergy, facing east during prayer, the building of churches and the 
placing of altars so as to accord with this principle, and the burial of 
the dead with the feet towards the east. The principle appears to 
belong to natural religion, and not to be peculiar to Christianity. It 
would seem, however, that the Jews prayed facing west, both in the 
Temple and in the synagogues. Maimonides, tracing this to Abra- 
ham praying upon Mount Moriah, considers that it was done in opposi- 
tion to Gentile practice.t Tertullian, c. a.p. 205, tells us that the 
heathen suspected the Christians of being sun-worshippers, “ because 
they were well known to turn to the east in prayer.” St Clement of 
Alexandria says of pagan temples: ‘‘ The most ancient temples looked 
towards the west (7.e. had their entrance towards the west), that 
those who stood with their face towards the image might be taught to 
turn towards the east.” 2 There is good evidence of Christians having 


10n Prayer, xi. 1, 2. Cf. orientation in sun-worship referred to in Ezekiel 
viii. 16. 
2 Strom. vii. 7, § 43. 
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faced eastward in prayer from very early days. When the world-wide 
religion of Christianity took the place of the local and national Judaism, 
the general instinct of turning to the place of sunrise seems to have 
been accepted without question. Religion is the breaking forth of 
light in darkness, the sunrise upon human life. Even the Jewish 
prophets had looked for a deliverer that should come forth like the sun, 
as Malachi said: ‘‘ Unto you that fear my name shall the sun of right - 
eousness arise with healing in his wings.” ! St Clement of Alexandria 
writes: ““ The east is the image of the day of birth. For as the light 
which there first shone out of darkness waxes brighter, so, like the 
sun, the day of the knowledge of truth has dawned on those immersed 
in darkness.” 2 The earliest Christians believed in the immediate 
return of our Lord Jesus Christ to reign in glory. In the Ist Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written probably in a.p. 65, St Paul bears witness 
to this, when, in reference to the Second Advent, he says : ‘‘ We which 
are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord ” (1 Thess. iv: 15). 
It was believed that our Lord would come with the clouds of heaven 
and appear in the east, as the morning star, the sun of righteousness, 
the light of the world, the dayspring from on high. 

Later, when Christians had left off expecting the immediate return 
of the Master, they still testified to their belief in his second coming, in 
whatever way and in whatever time, by turning to the east.2 Had 
not he himself likened his coming to lightning in the east, saying : 
‘“* As the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the 
west ; so shall also the coming of the Son of man be ” (St Matt. xxiv. 
27). Here we have a definite mention of the east in connection with 
the Second Advent, albeit only in a simile. 

This is the line of thought followed by St John Damascene 4 and by 
Cassiodorus,® who say that as Christ faced west when on the cross, we 


1 Mal. iv. 2. 2 Strom. vii. 7, § 43. 

3 St Hilary, on Ps. 67. 

4 De orthodoxa fide, iv. 13, a chapter “‘ concerning worshipping to the east.” 
5 Ad Pa. 67. 
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face east in prayer ; that as he appeared in the east and then ascended 
into heaven, so he will reappear in the east, like the lightning in the 
text quoted above. 

St Cyril of Jerusalem 1 and others explain that the catechumen at 
baptism turned from the west, the place of darkness, to the east, the 
place of light and the site of Paradise, which is reopened to him by that 
sacrament. 

Some early writers explain that in praying towards the east the soul 
is seeking its old home in Paradise, to which it hopes to be restored 
in Christ.” 

St Augustine is an early witness to the prevalence of turning east- 
wards in prayer in Western Christendom. 

In later times, when the medieval arrangement of the large choirs 
had developed and most members of them faced north and south 
ordinarily during services, the rubrics prescribed that those in such 
positions should turn eastwards, or rather towards the altar, at certain 
parts of the service, e.g. the Gloria Patri after the psalms. 

But whatever be the explanation of its adoption, the antiquity and 
the universality of the practice remain. As regards the actual church 
building, the Apostolic Constitutions direct as follows: “* And first let 
the house be oblong, turned towards the east.’ The same document 
also directs the congregation to “ rise up with one consent, and looking 
to the east, pray to God eastwards.” ? The rule is borne witness to 
by Socrates the historian, when he says of the church at Antioch that 
‘it had its position inverted ; for its altar looks not towards the east, 
but towards the west.” 4 

The most striking of the earlier exceptions occur in Italy, especially 

1Catech., xix.9; St Jerome, Jn Amos, vi. 14; St Ambrose, De initiat., 2 ; 
Lactantius, ii. 10; Pseudo-Justin, Quest. ad Orthodox., 118. . 

2St Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, c. 27; Apostolic Constitutions, ii. § vii. cap. 57 ; 
St Greg. Nyss., Homil. V. de Oratione Dominica; St John Chrysostom, ad 
Danielem, vi. 10; Gregentius, Disputat. cum Herb. Jud., p. 217. 


3 ii., § vii., cap. 57. So also the Didascalia (Funk, i. 158 ff.) and Edessene 
Canons, i. 4 Hist. Eccl, v. 22. 
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in Rome, though St Paulinus speaks of orientation as “‘ morem usita- 
tiorem”’ as contrasted with the basilica of St Felix at Nola. In Rome 
there were pagan basilicas adapted for Christian worship ; churches 
had to be built by the sides of streets or at right angles to them; and 
in certain cases the situation of the building was determined by the 
desire to place the altar immediately over a martyr’s grave. Nearly 
every point of the compass is represented in Rome, but in Ravenna and 
in places subject to Byzantine influence orientation is the rule.t 

But it must be noted that where the altar was at the west end the 
principle of orientation was maintained in another way, viz. by the 
celebrant and his ministers standing behind the altar and facing east, 
even when the congregation perforce faced west.2, Thus the apparent 
exceptions are very much diminished in number. In later times the 
practice of the sacred ministers facing the congregation across the 
altar went very much out of use, though it is not obsolete even at the 
present day. Hence many of the apparent exceptions to orientation 
became true exceptions in course of time, so that later on the principle 
of orientation became practically a dead letter in Rome. This prob- 
ably furnishes the reason why, with the spread of Roman liturgical 
customs on the Continent after the Council of Trent, neglect of orien- 
tation spread over the churches of the Roman obedience. 

All over the rest of Christendom, whether East or West, North or 
South, orientation was the rule, and nowhere more than in these 
islands. The Celtic Church seems to have been specially rigid in this 
matter. Churches were built east and west, the altar being at the east 
end, the clergy and people in chancel and nave in front of it.. This 
was also the case with side chapels, and the lesser altars which multi- 
plied so greatly in the large town churches in the later Middle Ages. 

1 An analysis of orientations in Rome is given in Sketches of Continental 
Ecclesiology, or Church Notes in Belgium, Germany, and Italy, by Benjamin Webb, 
London, 1848, pp, 480-486. See also Christian Art and Archeology, by Walter 


Lowrie, New York, 1901, pp. 176-178. 
2 See Goar, Huchologion sive Rituale Grecorum, Paris, 1647, p. 29. 
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In churches of the Roman obedience at the present day, the lesser 
altars are placed against the end walls of transepts, the side walls of 
the nave, or even at the west ends of aisles, without regard to orienta- 
tion ; but in pre-Reformation times such altars were almost invariably 
orientated.1_ When there were more of them than could be set against 
the east ends of aisles, against the east walls of transepts, or on either 
side of the door through the rood screen between the nave and the 
chancel, they were placed in side chapels enclosed by screens and built 
against the screens on the eastern sides of such chapels. Thus, the 
aisles of a church like St Giles’, Edinburgh, or St Nicholas’, Aberdeen, 
were divided into chapels by transverse screens at intervals. And 
in the small transeptal chapels so numerous in Scotland, the altar 
stood against the east wall and not beneath the window at the end. 
The Reformation had but little effect on the orientation of churches 
and churchyards. In England it had absolutely none, and there the 
old principles have been strictly carried out down to the present day. 
Only in the case of certain town sites where orientation becomes 
practically impossible has it been set on one side. This occasionally 
happened in medizeval times, as in the case of the Greyfriars’ Church 
at Aberdeen, which the requirements of the site seem to have caused to 
be placed north-west and south-east, the altar being at the latter end. 
In Scotland, even during the seventeenth century, churches continued 
to be built with their long axes east and west, and burials were invari- 
ably east and west. It was only when new churches began to be built 
on new sites during the latter part of the eighteenth century that the 


1 There may have been two exceptions at King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, 
where it is possible that the altar of the Venerable Sacrament stood against the 
north wall of the choir, east of the stalls, and the aitar of St Katharine against the 
south wall. This position is assumed for these altars by Dr Norman Macpherson 
in his interesting and careful account of the Chapel, Notes on the Chapel, Crown 
and other Ancient Buildings of King’s College, Aberdeen, Aberdeen, 1890. But it 
may be that these altars were against the west sides of small screens at right 
angles to the north and south walls. 
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old custom can be said to have died out, and then only gradually. 
When the change took place in internal arrangement it is difficult to 
say. Certainly, by the end of the eighteenth century, nearly every 
parish church had the pulpit in the middle of the south side, and the 
seats grouped round it. Some of the smaller churches had the pulpit 
at the east end, and it is probable that it was during the seventeenth 
century that the change in seating gradually came to be made. It 
would be interesting to know how far this was due to the influence of 
the English “ sectaries”’ in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Of course the communion tables had been placed lengthwise down the 
middle of each church most likely since the Reformation, though an 
instance is said to have survived in a Shetland parish church until 
the nineteenth century, where the table was at the east end. 

In ancient times the belfry was nearly always at the west end, and 
this was the position it continued to occupy in the great majority 
of rebuilt churches till after the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In the Scottish Episcopal Church orientation was impossible under 
the Penal Laws in the eighteenth century, but the growth of liturgical 
studies among Scottish Episcopalians during the same period resulted 
in the gradual revival of the practice after the repeal of the Penal 
Laws in 1792. 

Orientation in burial has been strictly observed in the case of nearly 
all Christians. Even when that somewhat strange practice arose in 
the Frankish dominions in the eighth and ninth centuries of “ translat- 
ing ’’ the bodies of saints and placing them in richly decorated shrines 
in the apses of churches, immediately behind the high altar, orientation 
was strictly adhered to. The shrine was set up east and west, with 
its west end and not its side immediately behind the altar. 

An idea is widely prevalent that the clergy used to be buried the 
reverse way from lay folk, that is to say, with the feet to the west 
instead of to the east. This is not the case, No single example of 
this custom of earlier date than the sixteenth century has yet been 


— 
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produced. No instance of such a practice has ever been forthcoming 
in the East. The notion that it existed of old has its origin in the 
practice of the Roman Church during the last three centuries, which 
has been to bury bishops and priests, but not deacons, with their 
feet to the west. John Burchard of Strasburg, who was Master of 
Ceremonies to Alexander VI. in the days when the pagan renaissance 
was at its height, tells us in his diary how he introduced the custom 
in imitation of that of the pagans of old. For some reason or other 
it was only adopted in the case of certain of the clergy, viz. priests and 
bishops. It does not appear in any official Roman service book until 
the reformed Rituale Romanum of 1614, and the custom is said not 
to be universal in churches of the Roman obedience even now.t_ There 
appear to be a handful of cases in which this practice has been adopted 
in the English Church, in the American Episcopal Church, and also 
by Scottish Episcopalians, under the mistaken belief that it is 
ancient ; and I know of a case in England where a fifteenth-century 
brass of a clergyman of the parish was raised from where it had lain 
for four hundred years and replaced in the opposite position, from 
the same want of knowledge. 

In Scotland, orientation in burial has been preserved right down 
to the present day. It is only within the last few years that one finds 
it neglected in the newer cemeteries and in many (but by no means 
all) recent additions to parish churchyards. 

So far we have only spoken of orientation in general. When we 
come to analyse the orientation of particular churches, we find that 
there is considerable variation. While we can truthfully say that 
orientation was the rule, and that it was intended in each case, we 


1 There is no trace of it in the very full Instructions of St Charles Borromeo, 
issued by the third Provincial Council of Milan in 1573, nor yet in the well-known 
Ceremoniale Parisiense of 1703, in which Cardinal De Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, 
gathered up all the ceremonial uses of that metropolitan church. _ Its first appearance 
in any service book seems to be in the abortive edition of the Rituale Romanum of 
1588, said to have been published by Cardinal Sanctorius and afterwards suppressed 
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find that it varies from east-north-east to east-south-east ; and we 
ask why, and what, if anything more than mere chance, determined the 
particular inclination in each case. This is a matter about which 
there has been a good deal of theorising in England. Some, for 
example, have sought to prove that churches were orientated according 
to the sunrise on the festival of the patron saint. This has been 
vehemently denied, and with good reason. It is not the writer’s 
intention to advance any theory—at present, at all events—but merely 
to give the exact orientation of a group of churches, and to point out 
a few facts which emerge from a study of them. 

In the plans of the early island churches drawn by the late Mr T. 8. 
Muir ! and the late Sir Henry Dryden,” arrows are given to show the 
points of the compass. These are hardly likely to be placed with such 
minute accuracy that it would be safe to attempt to calculate the 
exact degree of orientation from them, but they afford a rough guide 
to the amount of inclination north or south. An analysis of. them 
gives the following result :— 


Due East. 
Kilmory, Duirinish ; . : . M2698 
St Columba, Balivanich, Benbecula : _ D 88 
Lybster, Caithness ; , | M 108 
Egilshay, Orkney . ' ; ; . M115 
NortH oF East. 
St Olave, Kirkwall, slightly .  . , ; sf ALLO 
St Carmaig, Eilean Mor . P : ; . M201 
Wyre, Orkney : : ; . D1l4 


1 Ecclesiological Notes on some of the Islands of Scotland, Edin., 1885. 

2 The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, Macgibbon and Ross, Edin., 1896, 
vol. i. 

3 Tn this table, M=Muir’s Leclesiological Notes, D =Sir H. Dryden’s plans in vol. i. 
of Macgibbon and Ross’s Ecclesiastical Architecture. The numbers refer to the 
pages in these books. 
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Brough of Deerness ; oe : ee i035 
St Tredwell, Papa Westray : D 106 
Ness, North Yell. : : . D152 
Inchkenneth, Mull, North- Fast ‘ ; . D166 
Teampull Rona, Rona, nearly North-East ee 292 
Cullingsburgh, more than North-East i . M134 


SoutH oF East. 


Cruggleton, Wigtownshire : ; . M238 
St Ninian, Sanda . . : : . M 267 
oan Pas Whithorn : ; . M232 
Teampull Sula Sgeir, slightly . M 97 
Linton, Shapinshay, slightly . . D122 
Brough of Pirsay . . D136 
Teampull Eorrapidh, few IB : . M 438 


Teampull Beannachadh, Lewis, nearly South- Bast . M 43 
Teampull-na-Triannaide, North Uist, nearly South- 
eeeeee eee M48, 277 


In the Isle of Uyea, off Unst, in Shetland, is a remarkable case of 
an early church with the chancel at the west end of the nave and a 
doorway in the east wall. The actual position of the axis of the 
church is west-south-west and east-north-east. The case forms a 
noteworthy exception. 

The groups of small chapels at Howmore, South Uist, and at Kilbar, 
Barra (D 70, 72), vary among themselves, the former group all inclining 
to the north, though in different degrees, the latter both to north and 
south. 

Here the variants north and south are about equally divided, and 
each group is more than double those that are due east. The examples 
are too few and too widespread to admit of any deductions being made 


from them; but we may notice that they include undoubted Celtic 
VOL. XLVIII. 12 
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churches at both extremes and also due east, and churches probably 
of Scandinavian foundation of similar inclination. 

We turn now to the Aberdeenshire and Banfishire lists, from which 
we get little if any more light, in spite of the greater number of churches 
and the more limited area. The results of the examination of the 
orientation of over sixty of them are given below. They have not 
been chosen for any special reason, but are fully representative of all 
parts of that district. In the list, the name of the patron saint where 
known, the county, and the diocese have been added in each case. 

In Scotland it is much more difficult to obtain orientations accurately 
than in England, as so many of the ancient churches have been 
destroyed or rebuilt, and by no means always on the old foundations. 
In some cases, of course, we have the whole or part of the medieval 
church. These have been indicated by an asterisk (*). In others the 
existing remains are of indeterminate date (in the case of certain 
grass-grown foundations) or of the seventeenth century. In. these 
cases, which probably represent the position of the medieval church, 
an obelus (f) has been used. Where the church has been rebuilt at a 
later time, the only guides are the oldest stones and the walls of burial 
enclosures. As may easily be imagined, these are by no means 
infallible, though they often give a good general idea. In many and 
many an old churchyard the more ancient grave-stones are placed with 
surprising regularity, while in others they have evidently been dis- 
turbed to such an extent that nothing can be safely deduced from 
their position. In cases where a definite group of old stones has been 
followed, the letter “‘s”’ is prefixed to the orientation, and where 
the orientation is only approximate, the letter “c.” In other cases 
it may be taken for granted that the present church, most of the 
stones, including the oldest, with perhaps a burial enclosure, all have 
the same orientation. In a few cases, e.g. Philorth, Braemar, Fyvie, 
Meldrum, there was nothing sufficiently definite to justify inclusion in 
the list. In each case the figures are, of course, approximate. 
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When we come to analyse the list, we are struck by the fact that 
out of sixty-two churches and sites only eight can be said to be due 
east. Of the remaining five which are not due east, the vast majority 
incline to the north, viz. thirty-eight, as against sixteen which incline 
to the south. Only three incline as far as 20° to the south, whereas 
fifteen incline 20° or more to the north. The extreme inclination 
southwards is 20°; the extreme to the north is as much as 35°. It is 
noteworthy that, out of nine which are almost exactly 20° north, five 
are medieval churches, viz. Gamrie, Fordyce, Mortlach, Auchindoir, 
and Kincardine O’Neil, and all churches of importance. Magnetic 
north is now about 20° west of true north, and it might therefore be 
suggested at first sight that in these cases the compass may have 
determined the orientation. But it could not be suggested that the 
older churches were all 20° north of east, as the two most extreme 
cases on the list, Aberdour 35° north, and King Edward 20° south, 
are both medieval churches. It must also be noted that the choir of 
Elgin Cathedral is only 5° north of east, and that the nave is nearly 
due east, while the great medieval parish church of St Nicholas, 
Aberdeen, is due east. 

But this does not take into account the periodic variation of the 
magnetic pole. It changes its position from 24° 27’ maximum varia- 
tion west to 24° 30° maximum variation east over a cycle of 320 
years. Thus, in a.p. 1817 the maximum variation east was reached, 
while in 1497 the magnetic pole was at the other extreme, magnetic 
north and true north coinciding in 1657. Again, in a.pD. 1017 magnetic 
north and true north would have been the same; in 1177 there would 
have been the greatest variation east. Presuming that the compass 
was known and used by 1497, we might expect to find churches of 
about that period inclining very much to the north of east; if the 
compass were known and used in the thirteenth century, which is 
hardly possible in the West, churches of that date would incline a 
good deal to the south. But this theory is not supported by the 
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facts, even if we could believe that the compass was known and used 
here so long ago. 

If we examine the churches on the list to see if their orientations 
tell in favour of the theory of determination by sunrise on the festival 
of the patron saint, we find that all the evidence is strongly opposed to 
any such conclusion. Thus, to take a few cases where several churches 
are dedicated to the same saint :— 


St Andrew, St Moluoc, 
30th November. 25th June. 
Alford. . 256° .N. of E. Mortlach . .. 20° Ncoteie 
Tyrie + 20 Newt. He 
Gartly . . nO NOL Ene Rhynie . 5° to 15° N. of E. 
Monymusk esd OF ING GE ie Clatt. a ee Os NOOK is 
Rayite, osc at EK. Tarland) (2° -07 aol 


Logie Buchan . 20°S. of E. 


St Drostan. 
4th December. 
Aberdour . De Dl Obes 
Insch : Pa AS wotey eo Oe 


Then we note that, whereas the festivals of SS. Andrew, Drostan, 
Nathalan, Kentigern, Devenick, and Bridget all fall in winter, there 
are churches with these dedications which are orientated east or north 
of east, and in some cases very far north of east. While it is not 
possible to prove a negative in all cases, of course, we may safely 
say that we find nothing here to warrant the holding of the saint’s 
day sunrise theory. 

The character of the dedication tells us nothing, for we have Celtic 
saints as well as those of universal veneration at both extremes and 
also in the middle. Now, does the date of the actual buildings supply 
any clue to the mystery of varied orientation ? Mortlach, Monymusk,. 
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and Birnie are early churches; the first two are 20° and 10° north, 
and the third 5° south of east. Auchindoir and Deskford are of 
the sixteenth century; the former is inclined 20° north, and the 
latter 10° south of east. And the locality does not help us. King 
Edward (20° south) and Gamrie (20° north) are adjacent parishes ; 
so are Insch (10° south) and Leslie (10° north). 

It may be objected that no result has been reached by this collecting 
and analysing of a group of orientations of churches. But is it 
certain that there will never be any light thrown on the question 
when a great many more are tabulated? Perhaps. At any rate no 
result can possibly be obtained unless the data be accessible. <A 
beginning must be made. It is by no means certain that there would 
be no result if we had the necessary information for the whole of 
Scotland. 


LIST OF CHURCHES WITH DEDICATION AND ORIENTATION. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

A Aberdeenshire. a Diocese of Aberdeen. 

B Banfishire. m fe Moray. 

M Morayshire. * Medieval building, in whole or 
AB Formerly in Aberdeenshire, now in part. 

Banfishire. + Probably on medizval foundations. 
BA Formerly in Banffshire, now in c. circa. 
Aberdeenshire. s Older stones. 
Church. es Dedication. Orientation. Remarks. 
Aberdour .| Aa | St Drostan * 35° N. of E. aie ae stones 
5° N. 
Botriphnie .| Bm|St Fumac + 30 + Old fragment and 
old stones. 

Boharm . -| Bm|(l7thcentury) | 30 a5 

Premnay .| Aa | St Caran s 30 - Older stones very 

| regular. | 
Cluny . -| Aa | St Constantine ? ? | s 30 a Also burial en- 
closures. 
Alford . -| Aa | St Andrew s 25 * 
‘EyTIOl —« -| Aa | St Andrew c 25 - 
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List OF CHURCHES WITH DEDICATION AND ORIENTATION—continued. 


Church. igs Dedication. 
Glenmuick Aa |St Mary 
Gamrie . Ba |St John 
Fordyce . Ba | St Talarican 
Mortlach Ba | St Moluoe 
Gartly BA m | St Andrew 

| Kennethmont Aa | St Regulus 
Auchindoir + Aa | St Mary 

| Glenbuchat Aa | St Peter 

| Kincardine 

O’Neil| Aa (St Earchard 

Aboyne . Aa |St Adamnan 
Fetterangus BAa | St Fergus ? 
Rathen . Aa | St Ethernan 
Essil M m | St Peter 
Rothiemay Bm | St Drostan 
Forgue Aa |St Margaret of 

Scotland 
Culsalmond Aa |St Mary ?? 
Leslie . Aa | St Ninian 
Tullich . -| Aa |St Nathalan 
Kildrummy?.} Aa | St Bridget 
Alvah Ba |St Colman ? 
Monymusk Aa |St Andrew 
Rhynie . Am |} St Moluoc 
Cabrach . ABa | St Mary 
Birse Aa | St Michael 
Spynie M m | Holy Trinity 
Elgin M m | Holy Trinity 
Banfi Ba | St Mary 
Slains Aa | St Ternan 
Towie Aa 
Clatt Aa | St Moluoc 
Rathven Ba | St Peter 
Glengairn Aa | St Kentigern 
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Remarks. 


Orientation. 
20° N. of E. 
* 20 
* 20 % 
2 20 2” 
s 20 ~ 
+ 20 a 
* 20 0 
20 ir 
* 20 % 
wae! If 65 
tc. 15-20 ,, 
*15 s 
sc. 15 3 
s10 33 
sc. 10 ‘ss 
10 ” 
10 Py 
m0 34 
*<10 i 
<10 ~ 
z 10 ” 
s 5-15 ,, 
5-10 ,, 
10 “: 
5-10 ,, 
* c 5 ” 
ad fi) a 
a 5 ” 
? 5 °° 
¥=<5 $9 
<5 4s 
TE. 


1 A group of stones in S.E. corner of churchyard about 60° N. of EB. : 
? Kildrammy Church is situated upon a hillock, and the churchyard is roughly oval in shape: 
some of the graves in the S.E. part are deflected to the S., and a few are almost due N. and §S. 


Some stones about 
2D aINs 


Older stones very 
regular. 


Chapel in de- 
tached part of 
St Fergus Parish. 


Present ch., 1786, 
due E. 


Nave nearly due 
E. 


Older stones 5° 
15° N. 
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List oF CHURCHES WITH DEDICATION AND ORIENTATION—continued. 


Church. mys Dedication. Orientation. Remarks. 
Aberdeen c | Aa _ St Nicholas * E. 
Rayne Aa St Andrew tare Freefield aisle1754 
(?) 5° N. of E. 
Cruden Aa St Olave a Some old stones 
' slightly N. of E. 
Methlick Aa St Devenick f 
New Deer ! Aa (17th century) + A late burial en- 
closure 5° S. of 
Monquhitter? | Aa (17th century) Cs But most older 
stones 20° N. of 
E. 
Kearn PAT atm t s3 Older stones and 
burial enclosure. 
Tarves Aa St Englacius +<5° S. of E. 
Birnie . Mm St Brendan Laur 7 
Tarland . Aa St Moluoe 5 es 
| (or less) 
|Oyne . Aa St Adamnan s 5°S. of E. 
Coldstone Aa St John?? 5 aS 
Dunbennan Am St Bean?? 5-10 ,. Some stones 20°) 
S. of E. 
Grange . Bm St Mary se, 7 * 
Insch Aa St Drostan + 10 ob 
Deskford Ba_ St John *10 5 
Marnoch Bm St Marnan s10 es 
Ellon Aa St Mary +10 : 
Strichen . Aa _ (17th century) c. 10 5 
Keig . Aa | St Diaconanus 710 + 
Ordiquhill * Ba St Mary 3 20 > 
Logie Buchan.| Aa St Andrew 20 Ay 
King Edward.| Aa St Peter * 20 9 


1 Hrected out of a chapelry in 1662. 
2 649 


: Seventeenth-century burial enclosure and present church due HE, A chapeiry of old. 
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NOTES ON EXCAVATIONS AT DUNDARGUE CASTLE, ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE, AND ON A STONE CIRCLE AND GRAVE AT NEW DEER, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. By Rav. W. BEVERIDGE, F.S.A. Scor. 


The ruined Castle of Dundargue stands on the shore between Rose- 
hearty and New Aberdour. Jutting out from the mainland is a narrow 
promontory of rock, in height 70 feet from the sea-level, and in length 
about 260 feet. The rock is red sandstone, and from the appearance 
of it the Celtic tribes of the district gave the place itsname. Dundargue 
means “ the red fortified place.” On this narrow promontory of rock 
there had been built a fortification, the ruins of which remain to-day. 
At what time the fortifications were built or when the rock was first 
used as a habitation it is quite impossible to say. Approximate dates 
may be assigned to parts of the ruins, but as to the period of the first 
foundations history and research remain silent. The only fact we 
know, to start with, is that the place was a fortress early in the four- 
teenth century. It may be presumed, however, that it was fortified 
long before that date, and, as we shall see, there are indications pointing 
to an early Celtic inhabitation. On the whole, history is extraordin- 
arily silent about Dundargue. Indeed, all that is really known his- 
torically might be put into comparatively few sentences, and probably 
there is little more to be gleaned than what we find in Pratt’s Buchan 
(4th edition, 1901), to which reference may be made. 

The appearance of the place, as described before 1911, may be 
briefly referred to. The authorities are mainly Cordiner’s Antiquities 
(1780), the Old Statistical Account, Collections in the Spalding Club, 
and Pratt’s Buchan. The writers in these volumes draw attention, 
first of all, to the ruins of the Castle on the narrow tongue of rock. At 
its broadest this tongue of rock is not more than 60 feet. The writers 
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draw attention to the foundations of buildings on the rock, and to a 
crumbling boundary wall. They describe, at the south point of the 
rock and next the land, what Cordiner calls “ a strong arched gateway.”’ 
A considerable part of this gateway still remains, and it appears that 
a portion of it was destroyed by lightning in 1873. South of this gate- 
way, where probably there had been a portcullis, is a narrow neck of 
rock, at its widest about 12 feet. On the landward side, and south of 
this narrow neck, are what the Old Statistical Account calls ‘‘ the 
outworks.” These outworks stretch landward about 120 feet. until 
they end in a gateway. Apparently there had been a gateway on the 


29 


inner side of ‘‘ the outworks”’ as well as on the outer. The Statistical 
Account further says that there is “ a fine level green where the out- 
works have been.” Excavation has shown that this “ fine level green ”’ 
has its own story to tell. Beyond “ the outworks,” so called, there 
is a triple rampart. All the old descriptive writers refer to this triple 
rampart and triple ditch. The first rampart is partly earthwork (10 
feet thick) and partly wall (5 feet thick). Beyond this rampart is the 
first ditch or moat, 20 feet wide, and, at the point where a drawbridge 
had been, 12 feet deep. Landward are two more ramparts and dry 
ditches. Certainly, on the landward side, “*‘ the outworks,” so called, 
had been well guarded. The Castle on the tongue of rock was prac- 
tically impregnable, and in the days before siege guns nothing but 
starvation could have reduced it. It might be added to this descrip- 
tion that the triple rampart takes a crescent form. 

These and other features revealed by the excavation are shown on 
the plan here given (fig. 1). The figures on the plan indicate the 
places where the following objects referred to in the subsequent 
description were found :—(1) two coins with lion rampant ; (2) deer- 
horn, 3 feet deep ; (3) jawbone of killer whale, 6 feet deep ; (4) pair 
of smith’s tongs, 3 feet deep ; (5) large coins, 4 feet deep ; (6) a hairpin: 
(7) a finger ring (fig. 2) ; (8) a bracelet (fig. 2) ; (9) a horse-shoe ; (10) 
a coin; (11) melted lead, a goat’s head, and a sheep’s head ; (12) an 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Dundargue Castle. 
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Inverness halfpenny token ; (13) a small horse-shoe ; (14) a piece of 
leather ; (15) a piece of thick rope ; (16) an arrowhead of steel; (17) 
portion of a head of a spear or battle-axe ; (18) a bullock horn. 

Up to 1911 little more was known of Dundargue or itsruins. In the 
end of that year excavations were begun by the proprietor, Mr Ding- 
wall Fordyce, of Brucklay, who has shown an example that might be 
more frequently imitated by the fortunate owners of ancient habita- 
tions. During the winter of 1911-12, and the spring of 1912, the 
excavations were most carefully carried out. The foundations on the 
tongue of rock were laid bare. The ‘‘ outworks”’ were excavated, 
and the first moat beyond the first gateway was carefully cleared out. 
The results of the excavations have proved of considerable archxo- 
logical interest, and have well rewarded the enlightened policy of 
excavation, 

On the Castle rock, which was probably the inner sanctuary of 
Dundargue, the spade revealed little, apart from laying bare the 
general structure of the buildings. Some coins, however, were found 
which, though not rare, have proved interesting. Two of them, with 
I.R. on the obverse side, belong to the reign of James VI., and were 
issued in 1589. They are not copper, but billon, an alloy of copper 
and silver. A third coin is so defaced that it is impossible accurately 
to determine its date, but it is probably a silver penny of the reign of 
Edward I., and struck in the London Mint. 

A deer’s horn was found 3 feet deep on the neck of earth and rock 
between the Castle rock and “‘ the outworks.’’ The largest number of 
finds, however, were in the enclosure between the north and south 
gateways of “the outworks.” There have apparently been various 
buildings in these outworks, some of them probably for cattle or 
horses. One interesting building near the north end seems to have 
been a sort of round tower. In these buildings and in the enclosure 
were found such suggestive articles as a button, a hairpin, a bracelet, 
a finger ring (fig. 2), a horse-shoe, and a smith’s tongs, in addition to 
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a good deal of broken pottery, and bits of coal or lignite. Bones of 
goats, sheep, and other animals were also found. The most interest- 
ing of such finds was one about which zoologists were not at first quite 
certain. At the north end of the outer enclosure, beside the gateway 
leading on to the narrow neck, was found beneath 6 feet of black mould 
and gravel a curious jaw-bone. It has been identified by Sir Wilham 
Turner, of Edinburgh University, as belonging to the killer whale 
(Orca. gladiator). It is difficult to conceive how such a bone should 
have been deposited in such a situation, and should have been found 
resting under so much mould and gravel. In the same outer en- 
closure was found a copper coin from Inverness. It is a trade token, 
one of the many varieties issued towards the end of the eighteenth 
century to supply a deficiency in the copper coinage. Such tokens 
were issued not by the mint but by corporations or by private traders, 
and were accepted as legal tender till 1817. The Inverness coin is 
dated 1793. Some large pieces like coins or medals were also found, 
but they are so much worn and decayed that it has been found im- 
possible to identify them. On one of them, however, there is distinctly 
the word ‘“India.’”” For assistance in identifying the coins I am in- 
debted to the Rev. R. M‘Kinlay, New Pitsligo. 

In the moat or ditch outside the first rampart were found a small 
horse-shoe, a bullock horn, a metal leaf, and a steel arrow-head (fig. 2). 

From an archeological point of view, probably the most interesting 
find was within the outworks enclosure. Below the foundation 
stones of the round tower already referred to (diameter, 8 feet), the 
spade uncovered “ a kitchen-midden,” in which were found, along with 
characteristic black mould, layers of shells such as periwinkle (Lit- 
torina littorea), The shells broke with a touch. Upon this “ kitchen- 
midden ”’ the foundations of the tower had been built, plainly proving 
that the “ midden”’ was of greater age. The presence of this “ kitchen- 
midden ”’ must be regarded as a fact of archeological significance. In 
conjunction with this fact must be placed the finding of many stone 
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balls, stone whorls, a hammer stone, and an excellent flint borer—all 


within the same enclosure. 
Such facts point to the probability of an early Celtic fortification, 


Fig. 2. Objects found at Dundargue Castle. 


which, indeed, the name Dundargue itself indicates ; and it is probable 
that long before the buildings now in ruin had been erected there had 
been a native fortification. Probably, also, the three-crescent ram- 
parts which now surround the enclosure are older than the time from 
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which the stone buildings date, and they may, indeed, date from the 
age when the Celtic inhabitants threw them up as a protection. A 
section made through these ramparts might reveal additional stone 
implements of an early date. In the meantime, and so far as excava- 
tion has proceeded, the remains found point to such a Celtic founda- 
tion as is suggested. Not for the first time in the history of our 
country have stone buildings followed on the site of a primitive 
fortification. 

Thanks to Mr Dingwall Fordyce, I am enabled to exhibit to the 
Society the relics recovered from the excavations. 

For the following notes on the pottery found during the course of 
the excavation I am indebted to Mr Alexander O. Curle, F.S.A. Scot., 
the Director of the National Museum of Antiquities :— 


Note ON THE FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY FROM THE 
EXCAVATION. 


The fragments of pottery submitted consist of the remains of some 
fourteen or fifteen vessels. There are portions of five handles, also 
four handles that are practically complete. One handle, which is 
still attached to the neck of a large green glazed jar, is fluted on the 
upper surface, and has broad leaf-shaped depressions on the sides at 
the point of contact with the neck. Similar leaf-shaped markings are 
apparent on all the other fragments of handles, which tends to show 
that these vessels have all been of contemporaneous manufacture. 
The handle joins the neck very near the edge of the rim. 

There are fragments of the bottoms of one or two jars of large 
diameter which show a marked convexity, and, to steady the vessel, 
the clay has been drawn down between finger and thumb at the edge 
so as to form a series of supports. The depressions thus produced 
are unusually deep, and the supports correspondingly serviceable ; 
the markings appear to occur in groups of two or three at intervals 
around the base. 
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There are decorated fragments of three large glazed pots. One, of 
which there are a number of pieces, has been decorated with two bands 
of wavy incised lines between alternating ridges of dog-tooth ornament. 
Another vessel, of which a small portion only remains, shows rows of 
small vertical incisions crossing the ridges produced in the manu- 
facture of the pot. A third piece shows the trace of a zig-zag incised 
ornament, and a raised fillet, marked at close intervals with vertical 
incisions. 

The characteristic features of all this pottery indicate that it belongs 
to the fourteenth century, and, from the similarity of the various 
details, it was probably all made about the same time. One single 
piece of highly glazed black ware seems to belong to a much later 
period. 


A Stone CircLE AND GRAVE AT New DeErR, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


On the farm of Standingstones, in the parish of New Deer, there 
stood about eighty years ago a remarkable stone circle. The stones 
of it were removed and broken up for building purposes, and the spot 
where the circle stood is now under cultivation. The position of the 
circle was on the southern slope of the Hill of Culsh. Adjoining fields 
on the slopes of the same hill have yielded at various times remark- 
able finds, such as cists, urn-cemeteries, stone implements, etc. Ap- 
parently, the slopes of the hill were the burying-ground of the inhabit- 
ants of the district in the bronze-age period. An account of some of 
these finds, and notably of a small urn now in the Museum, will be 
found in the Proceedings of the Society (vol. xxxv. p. 258). The 
writer has meantime in his possession several articles, including a jet 
bead and a small flint axe, found at the same time. 

Graves and stone cists are still being uncovered in the same area. 
Last year, the writer and Mr Littlejohn, farmer, Standingstones, un- 
covered a grave of an oval shape, the walls of which were built of 
rough undressed stones. Some bones were found in the grave, and 
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in the walls of the grave was found a stone, 12 inches long, 4 inches 
thick, and at its broadest 11 inches wide, on one side of which was a 
large cup-mark. The cup was 4 inches in diameter and # inch in 
depth. Similar stones with cup-marks have been found in graves. 
One at Rayne is described in the Proceedings (vol. xl. p.. 126). In 
this case the grave was built of rounded stones, and two small boulders 
were found, each with a cup-mark on the top. Ina grave discovered 
at Fyvie, and described in the Transactions of the Banffshire Field Club 
(1887-88, p. 37), one of the top slabs had a cup-mark on it, and “ in the 
building of the end of the grave was found a stone ” with a ring-mark 
incised on it. 

The site of the stone circle at Culsh has always been remarkable for 
the number of small white quartzite stones lying on the surface. 
These stones are scattered over an area 30 feet in diameter. It 
occurred to the present writer that an excavation of the site might 
give some interesting results. With the help of Mr Littlejohn and his 
sons, the excavation was carried out when the field was ploughed last 
year. On the area there were found several flints and a stone axe 
which had been partly broken through the process of agriculture. 
Throughout the area were also found masses of burnt soil. On care- 
fully digging over the area four pits were found, two of these being 
3 feet in diameter and 4feetindepth. The other two pits were smaller. 
Two of the pits were filled with rough stones. At the bottom of these 
were found bones, greatly decayed. No stone implement was found 
in the pits, unless one much-decayed stone, like a rough axe, could be 
described as such. 

The results of the excavation show that the site had been used for 
interments, and that in the burial rites fire had been used. 


te 
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Monpay, 9th February 1914. 
Proressor G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, 
Mr W. Krrxness, Fernlea, Kirkwali, 
was duly elected a corresponding Member, and 


Mr W. Batrour Stewart, Fir Grove, Birkenhead, 


was duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 
and thanks voted to the Donors. 


(1) By the Rev. W. F. Bretx, United Free Church Manse, Tulliallan. 


Epitome Adagiorum ex Novissima D. Erasmi Rot. Recognitione, etc., 
MDXLIX. In the original binding, and bearing the signature of Hugh 
Mackail, Covenanting Martyr, hanged at the Market Cross of Edin- 
burgh, 22nd September 1666. 


(2) By the Becomes of the Hutton Trust, Dumfries, through 
A. O. Curie, F.S.A. Scot., Director of the Museum. 


A large selection of Pottery Moulds and other relics found in the 
Mote of Mark, Parish of Colvend, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright (see 
the preceding communication by Mr A. O. Curle). 


(3) By Grrpert Goupir, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


David Laing, LL.D.: A Memoir of his Life and Literary Work. 


8vo. Edinburgh, 1913. 
VOL. XLVIII. 3 
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(4) By the Master oF THE ROLLs. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
December Ist, 1702-1703. 8vo. London, 1913. 


(5) By Grorce F. Brack, Ph.D. (Gypsy Lore Society), the 
Author. 


A Gypsy Bibliography. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1914. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I, 


NOTICES OF A SHORT CIST DISCOVERED IN THE PARISH OF 
YESTER, EAST LOTHIAN; OF A PREHISTORIC BURIAL AT 
ALVA, CLACKMANNANSHIRE; AND OF AN EARTH-HOUSE IN 
SKYE. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A. Scot., Secretary. 


A Sort Cist at YESTER. 


About the end of March of last year (1913) a short cist con- 
taining the remains of a human skeleton was discovered in the 
Pishwanton Wood, in the Parish of Yester, East Lothian, through 
one of the cover stones breaking under the weight of a traction 
engine which was passing over it. The exact site is on the rough 
cart track through the wood about 200 yards north of its junction 
with the Long Yester and Long Newton road, on the crest of a ridge 
running almost due north and south. 

To Mr A. D. Macdonald, factor on the estates of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, I am indebted for bringing the discovery to my notice, and 
for furnishing me with a description of the grave when it was first 
exposed. We visited the site on the evening of the 13th May and 
removed the skeletal remains, which unfortunately had been much 
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damaged after the opening of the grave, the skull being broken into 
small fragments. 

The cist was formed of four slabs set on edge, being rather broader at 
the north than at the south, while the ends were parallel. It measured 
2 feet 9 inches in length, 2 feet across the northern end, | foot 6 inches 
across the southern end, and 1 foot 5 inches in depth. The side slabs 
were about 5 inches thick, and the end slabs at the north and south 10 
inches and 4 inches respectively. The slab on the west side wanted 
the lower corner at the southern end, and the vacancy thus caused was 
filled with a smaller stone inserted about 5 inches back from the inner 
line of the slab. Two cover stones, which just appeared above the 
surface of the ground, were placed lengthwise across the mouth of the 
cist. The stone at the northern end was 2 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 
7 inches by 8 inches, and the other 2 feet by 1 foot 10 inches by 
10 inches, the latter having a piece of one end broken off. This last 
slab was of white gannister, and the others of red grit. 

There was no soil in the grave when it was first opened, and the 
bones of the skeleton were seen lying on the gravel at the bottom of the ~ 
chamber, the skull being nearly complete. A small quantity of charred 
wood was noted amongst the soil. No relics bearing signs of human 
workmanship were found, but amongst the bones was a split nodule 
of clay ironstone, 3,5; inches in length by 2? inches in breadth by 13 inch 
in thickness, with a natural cavity on one side, 143 inches long, by 
1% inches across the wider end, and } inch deep, shaped like a flat 
bronze axe, and simulating a flat axe mould. Its presence in the cist 
may have been purely fortuitous, but there is a possibility that the 
peculiar shape of the cavity on the stone may have attracted the 
attention of a people familiar with the flat bronze axe, who had 
considered it of sufficient value to make it worthy of being deposited 
in the grave. 

The bones were submitted to Professor Thomas H. Bryce, Glasgow 
University, who reports as follows :— 
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“ Bones from Gifford Cist. 


“The skeleton from this cist is in a very much broken and imperfect 
state. The skull is represented only by the base, the occipital region 
and part of the vault on the left side, and one half of the mandible. 
The bones of the brain-case were broken into many fragments, but it 
has been found possible to restore the greater part of the base and the 
one side of the vault. No measurements are obtainable, but the form 
of thé restored fragment is such that it may be stated with some con- 
fidence that the skull belongs to the brachycephalic type, although 
the index cannot have been much above 80. The mandible is that 
of a person of middle life. Three teeth—an upper molar, a lower 
premolar, and a canine—have been preserved. The crowns show none 
of the wear, the result of gritty food, so frequently observed in pre- 
historic’teeth. The long bones are so much broken that no exact 
data regarding stature can be given, but the probability is that it was 
' about 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 6 inches. The femora are represented 
only by their proximal ends; they are stout, heavy bones, and in all 
probability belonged to a muscular male. There is marked flatten- 
ing below the trochanters, and a sharp lateral flange ; the platymeric 
index is 71 in the case of the right, and 73 in that of the left bone. 
The fact that the epiphyses are all fully united indicates that the 
person was of full adult age ; the slight degree of wear of the crowns. 
of the teeth shows that probably he was not far advanced in life.”’ 


A Preuistoric Buriat at ALVA, CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 


On the 24th December last, while quarrying stone for road metal 
in a quarry at the foot of the Ochils, at Alva, James Murdoch un- 
covered the remains of a human skeleton which had been buried in a 
natural cavity in the rock. Two days later he was killed at the same 
spot by the fall of a mass of overhanging rock, a tragic sequel, which 
not long ago would have been considered a judgment on him for 
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disturbing the dead. The police authorities were immediately 
informed of the discovery of the skeletal remains, and P.C. George 
Donald, who fortunately had some knowledge of prehistoric burials, 
removed the bones and examined the grave, the remains being handed 
over to Dr W. L. Cunningham, Alva. These two accompanied me to 
the site on the 13th January following, and to them I am indebted for 
particulars of the discovery. 

The quarry in which the grave was found is situated at the mouth 
of Alva Glen, a few yards distant from the right bank of the burn 
which flows through it. The body had been placed in a cavity or rock 
shelter in the face of the cliff, about 40 feet from the base, and about 
200 feet above sea-level, and a rough, curved wall of dry-stone building, 
about 1 foot in thickness, had been built across the opening, which 
faced the east, the ends of the wall being still in sctu when I visited the 
site. The space enclosed measured about 4 feet 6 inches from north 
to south, and about 5 feet from east to west. Subsequent to the burial 
the whole face of the rock and the walling had been covered, to a thick- 
ness of probably some 6 feet, by soil and detritus washed down from 
the hill face above. The greater part of the floor of the cavity was 
formed of clean, broken, angular stones, but the space on which the 
body was placed had been covered with a thin layer of soil preparatory 
to the burial. No charcoal or charred wood, which is so often seen in 
prehistoric graves, was found in this deposit. The skull lay in the 
north end of the grave, on its right side, facing the rock to the west, 
the vertebrz and ribs followed a line to the south, and the nether 
limbs were inclined towards the interior of the cavity. The whole face, 
including all the teeth and the lower jaw, was awanting. Apparently 
the body had been placed in a flexed position, half on its side and half 
on its back. Nothing else was found in the grave but a quantity of 
snail shells, probably twenty or thirty, which were nearly all broken, 
the few complete examples being in a very fragile condition. Else- 
where it has been stated that these formed a necklace, but while they 
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were strewn out in front of the skeleton for a distance of over 3 feet, 
none of them showed any signs of artificial perforation. The species 
of Helix is probably hortensis, the common garden snail. 

Professor Bryce states that the skeleton is that of a dwarf of about 
4 feet 2 inches in stature. The epiphyses are all fully united, although 
the line of union is visible on the surface at some points. Growth 
must therefore have been completed, and the person must have been, 
if the‘union of the epiphyses of the long bones had pursued its normal 
course, over twenty-one years of age. If, however, as there is some 
reason for believing, the epiphyses had united prematurely, the con- 
dition of the long bones gives no indication of the age of the individual. 
The first piece of the os sacrum is only partially united with the second ; 
and were this taken as a sign of incomplete consolidation of the 
skeleton, it would be necessary to conclude that the age was under 
twenty-five. On the other hand, certain characters point to the con- 
clusion that we have here to do with a variation of the os sacram—in 
which, although the first bears part of the articular surface for the hip- 
bone, only four, not five vertebre, have fused. The sutures of the skull 
are all open save the temporal part of the coronal. In dolichocephalic 
skulls this portion of the fronto-parietal suture is the first to show 
signs of closure between the twentieth and thirtieth years of life; and 
this fact, taken along with the characters of the mastoid process of 
the temporal bone, permits the age to be placed in all probability under 
thirty. 

Skull—The whole face is absent, and the right half of the base and 
the lower portion of the right lateral wall are broken away. The 
calvaria shows the general characters of a female skull, but it cannot 
be stated definitely that the individual was a woman, because the 
cranial characters are such as might have been present in a dwarf of 
the male sex. The calvaria is of moderate size, and is well formed. 
The horizontal circumference measures about 525mm. The sagittal 
are extends to 382 mm., made up of 130 mm. for the frontal, 135 mm. 
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for the parietal, and 117 mm. for the occipital arc. The maximum 
length is 185 mm., the maximum breadth 135 mm., the basi-bregmatic 
height 130 mm. The breadth thus bears a ratio of 73°5 to the length, 
and the skull falls well into the dolichocephalic class. The height 
index is 70:2. 

The limb bones are remarkably short and slight, but are well formed, 
and the muscular impressions are in general well marked. 

The humerus measures about 240 mm., the left radius 172 mm.— 
figures which are much below the average. The distal end of the radius 
is curved forwards and towards the ulna to a greater degree than usual. 
The right femur measures only 347 mm. It has a remarkable degree 
of torsion in its upper third, so that the axis of the neck forms an angle 
of as much as 32° with the axis of the distal extremity. The angle in 
modern bones is usually about 12°. The left femur is broken at its 
proximal end. The stature calculated from the femur, according to 
Pearson’s formula (Phil. Trans., A. 192, p. 100), lies between 49°8 and 
50°8 inches. There is distinct antero-posterior flattening below the 
trochanters, and the platymeric index is 78°3. 

Both tibie are broken, the proximal end of one and the distal end 
of the other being preserved, so that it is not possible to calculate the 
length of this bone. The proximal extremity is slightly retroverted, 
and there is a distinct degree of lateral flattening in the proximal third 
of the shaft ; the platycnemic index is 72. The distal extremity of 
the tibia shows on its anterior border a distinct facet for articulation 
with the neck of the talus. The talus is very remarkable for the sharp 
angle at which the neck is set to the body of the bone. The angle 
approximates to that which characterises the bone at birth, so that 
the bone resembles much more closely an infantile than an adult talus. 
There is, further, a distinct facet for the anterior border of the tibia on 
the upper surface of the neck in front of the trochlea tali. The 
presence of this facet and the sharp medial incurving of the medial 
border of the trochlea indicate that a more acute degree of flexion at 
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the ankle, associated with greater degree of inversion of the foot, was 
possible or habitual than in an adult of the present day. In short, the 
inverted and acutely flexed position of the foot seen in a child at birth 
had been to a considerable degree retained in this dwarf. The greater 
forward inclination of the neck of the femur may also be looked upon 
as a persistence of an infantile condition; and this fact, associated with 
the outward torsion of the upper part of the shaft of the thigh-bone, 
may indicate that the hip-joints were frequently or habitually placed 
in a position of acute flexion. The evidences of persistence of in- 
fantile characters afford some grounds for believing that the dwarfish 
stature was due to premature union of the epiphyses associated with 
an arrest of these adaptations of the lower extremities to the erect 
posture, which ordinarily take place in childhood. The separate 
condition of the first sacral vertebra may have a similar explanation. 
Unfortunately the lumbar vertebre have not been preserved; other- 
wise it might have been possible to form conclusions regarding the 
character of the spinal curves. It should be noted that the bones 
show no evidence of the disease known as rickets. 

The general conclusions to which a careful examination of the 
skeleton leads, is that we have here to do, not with a representative 
of a dwarfish race, but with an individual who from premature union 
of the epiphyses was to a remarkable degree stunted in growth. The 
condition is a well-known one, and the class of dwarfs, in which this 
individual must be included, is well recognised. 

The skull is of the dolichocephalic type, and therefore differs from 
most of the skulls found in short cists associated with urns of the 
“ beaker ” type. 


EartH-Hovusre At CarRN-NA-BHODACHD, SKYE. 


About eight miles north of Portree, and nearly a mile beyond the 
Old Man of Storr, impinging on the west side of the new road under 
construction between Portree and Staffin, is a rough ridge slanting 
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down in an easterly direction from the rocky mound known as the 
Cairn-na-Bhodachd (the old man’s cairn), lying at the foot of the line 
of precipitous craigs which run north and south of the Storr Rock. 
To the east the land, covered with a fine growth of grass on the top of 
peat and clay, falls away in an undulating slope for a distance of about 
400 yards, when it suddenly drops 550 feet or so to the seashore. The 
rocky face behind the rough mound is known as the Craig Cairn-na- 
Bhodachd, and the ridge on which the earth-house is situated bears the 


name of Sron Cairn-na-Bhodachd, “ sron”’ meaning “ nose.” A section 


by 


through the “ sron”’ or sloping ridge shows several feet of tough blue 
clay lying in pockets on a bed of compressed shells, 2 feet thick, under 
which is red rotten rock: 

About the 30th July last (1913), while workmen were digging into 
the ridge for gravel for the new road, they encountered a stone structure 
near the northern side of the ridge, which they took to be a drain, 
though why there should have been such a thing here is not quite 
obvious. This seems to have been the entrance passage into the earth- 
house, and, judging from information received from one of the men 
who assisted at its destruction, it must have been at least 30 feet in 
length. The whole of the stonework of this part of the structure had 
been removed, when a large lintel stone resting on well-built walls was 
noticed; at the same time the floor was seen to slant down with a 
drop of about 3 feet in a distance of 10 feet. Some animal bones were 
observed here, and a most disagreeable smell, probably imaginary, 
was felt, when the character of the structure was for the first time 
recognised. 

Five days later Mr John Mackenzie, Road Surveyor, entered and 
examined the structure, and two days after Mr George M. Fraser, 
Solicitor, from the Portree office of Lord Macdonald’s estates, pene- 
trated to the inner end of the gallery, recovering a few bones and 
several small potsherds from the surface of the floor. Returning a 
week later accompanied by Mr J. J. Maclean, Procurator-Fiscal, 
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Portree, Mr Mackenzie, Dr Fletcher, and others, a careful examination 
of the house was made, and the covering of blue clay, which lay on 
the floor to a depth of several inches to within 9 feet of the inner end, 
was carefully sifted by hand, when other relics were recovered. A 
considerable quantity of charred wood was seen where the narrow 
entrance passage joined the main structure, and for 9 feet at the inner 
end of the house the floor was covered with red clay. 

Notice of the discovery having been sent to the Ancient Monuments 
Commission, and the building being in danger of demolition, I pro- 
ceeded to Portree to obtain a complete record of the structure, the 
workmen being warned to stop further excavation. When I arrived 
at the site, accompanied by Mr Fraser and Mr J. A. H. Mackenzie, 
Architect, Portree, it was found that the men had demolished about 
other 5 or 6 feet of the gallery, and had undermined it for a con- 
siderable distance, with the result that the mouth was closed on our 
arrival. We had it opened again, when a further fall immediately 
took place, closing up the chamber once more. This fallen material 
was removed, but it was followed by a creeping of the soil and the 
splitting of what was then the second lintel from the outside. The 
structure being in danger of utter collapse it was unsafe to enter, but 
I was able to make a number of measurements and get full details of 
the discovery first-hand. 

The earth-house runs almost parallel to the road, from which it 
lies 59 feet to the west, Craig Cairn-na-Bhodachd rising about 200 
yards behind it. It is built of dry-stone building; the stones are 
undressed, some of them being almost square and others elongated, 
the largest of them being rather over 12 inches across, with the 
majority much smaller. The lintel stones measure up to 4 feet 61 ._hes 
in length, and are about 18 inches in breadth, all being at least 6 inches 
thick, and some considerably more. The gallery, which runs almost 
due north and south, is nearly straight till near the inner end, where it 
curves slightly to the south-west. When measured by Mr Fraser on 
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the 7th August, before it had been disturbed, the main chamber 
measured 36 feet in length, giving with the entrance tunnel a total length 
of at least 70 feet. For the greater part the chamber measured from 5 
feet 5 inches to 4 feet 4 inches or so in height, and about 3 feet 6 inches 
in width. About 15 feet from the inner end the wall on the west side 
had bulged in considerably, some of the stones being quite loose, and 
beyond that for about the last 9 feet it contracted to a width and 
height of about 2 feet, the end being blocked by a round stone with a 
flat stone above it. Whether the latter had fallen from the roof, or 
whether there was another entrance at this end, it is impossible to say _ 
without excavation. About 12 feet from this end there was a well- 
built recess or aumry in the eastern wall, about 15 inches from the 
floor level, measuring some 10 inches in height, 15 inches in width, 
and 12 inches in depth. Nothing but a few broken stones was found 
in this recess. 

The trench which had been dug preparatory to building the house 
must have been of considerable depth. Where the entrance passage 
jomed the chamber there were 33 feet of soil above the roof, and 
10 feet further south there must have been about 6 feet of soil, making 
the depth of the original cutting at this part nearly 12 feet. So far as 
could be seen, this cut had been carried down to the rotten rock. 
Pieces of charred wood were noted in the soil, which had been packed 
in at the back of the building, no doubt the remains of the wood fires 
of the builders. 

The relics found consist of a quantity of bones of the horse, ox, pig, 
and red-deer; a segment of a horn of the red-deer, 3} inches in 
length and 1% inches thick, cut across the ends; a number of 
limpet shells ; a flat oval pebble slightly abraded at the ends, which 
may have been a hammer-stone; many fragments of coarse hand- 
made pottery with everted rims, and one piece showing some orna- 
mentation in the form of a thin raised wavy line; and half of an 
iron hinge attached to a small piece of wood. 
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Many of the lintels were covered on the under side with a thin 
stalactitic limy deposit, mostly less than 54, inch thick, while there 
were a number of small stalactites about an inch long and } inch in 
diameter. On one of the lintels, about 15 feet from the end, Mr Fraser 
noted on his first visit, and later pointed out to the other gentlemen 
already mentioned, a small Latin cross about 2 inches in length, 
painted in red on the surface of the deposit. Beside it were other two 
markings of indeterminate character in the same colour. 

There is a considerable quantity of potsherds from quite a number 
of vessels, but it has been found impossible to restore as much of any 
single pot as would give an idea of its dimensions. The vessels have 
all been hand-made, the walls varying from ,°, to 3 inch in thick- 
ness. Some are hard and well-fired, and others show a softer and more 
friable ware, the former being usually dark in colour and the latter 
red or buff. Only one ornamented vessel is represented, and it seems 
to have been a bucket or barrel-shaped pot resembling one of the 
varieties of the Bronze Age cinerary urn. The decoration takes the 
form of a thin wavy line in slight relief encircling the vessel. Small 
portions of the lips of other five vessels are included, and these in one 
or two cases show a sharply recurved rim projecting about ? inch from 
the inside of the lip ; the diameter of these vessels at the mouth seems 
to have been about 8 inches. One vessel of the harder quality, stone- 
coloured on the exterior, had the lip turned outwards in the slightest 
manner possible. The vessels with the everted rim seem to have been 
of globular shape with a flattened base, something like the Hebridean 
craggan, but differing from it in the quality and colour of the ware, and 
in the shape of the lip. The earth-house pottery bears a slight re- 
semblance to some of the pottery from the brochs, preserved in the 
Museum, but the latter shows a rather better outer surface, a finer 
quality of clay, and a rim not so sharply recurved. 

Professor Bryce reports that the animal bones recovered during 
excavation of this site include :— 
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1. The scapula, humerus, radius, and ulna, some carpal bones, the 
metacarpal or cannon-bone, the first phalanx and the terminal 
phalanx or coffin-bone of a small horse. All the bones are of the same 
side; but as the cannon-bone is defective and the second and third 
phalanges are broken, it is not possible to estimate accurately the 
length of the limb asa whole. The humerus is 26°6 cm., or 10°5 inches 
in length. The radius measures 32:2 cm., or 12°7 inches, and the first 
phalanx 7°8 cm., or 31 inches. 

2. The skull, much broken, and the lower jaw of an ox. Owing to 
the fragmentary state of the bones and absence of horn cores, the 
variety of ox cannot be determined. There is also a portion of the 
axis vertebra and fragments of ribs, probably those of the ox. 

3. Portion of the humerus of a pig. 

4. Fragment of the cannon-bone of red-deer. 

The shells are Patella vulgata or common limpet. 

Among the bones is a long stalactite, presumably from the roof of 
the dwelling. 

The curious feature of the collection is the occurrence of the nearly 
complete skeleton of the fore limb of a small horse, without any bones 
from other parts of the body. It does not follow that these bones 
are coeval with the occupation of the site. There is nothing, so far 
as the bones are concerned, to prove their antiquity. They might 
well belong to a pony such as reared in the islands at the present day. 


The relics have been presented by the discoverers to the Hunterian. 
Museum in Glasgow University. 
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Il. 


NOTE ON THREE SCULPTURED MONUMENTS RECENTLY DIS- 
COVERED IN GARVOCK CHURCHYARD, KINCARDINESHIRE. Br 
Rey. D. G. BARRON, F.S.A. Scot. 


The church of Garvock has already furnished one notable contribu- 
tion “to the ecclesiastical archeology of Scotland in the medieval 
censer, deposited in the National Museum by the Rev. William Stephen, 
minister of the parish, in 1887. This censer is figured and described 
in the Society’s Proceedings, vol. xxi. p. 181. 

In the course of improvements carried out last winter, the level of 
the churchyard was considerably lowered. with the result that no fewer 
than six buried tombstones were unearthed. Three of the number 
possess features of distinct antiquarian interest, and these it is our 
present purpose to describe. 

I. In the notice of the parish, printed in the New Statistical Account 
of Scotland, it is stated that “the oldest gravestone is dated 1643, 
in memory of William Greig (a smith), ‘ane famous honest man.’ ~ 
Jervise, coming later, failed to identify this monument, and naturally 
concluded that it had been destroyed. It transpires, however. that 
it had merely disappeared beneath the turf, and its recovery, entirely 
unanticipated, gives interest to what is in itself an exceptionally good 
example of the richly-sculptured tombstone characteristic of the period 
from which it dates. 

Of the usual recumbent type, it measures 6 feet 1 inch in length, 
is 2 feet 2} inches wide at the top, and 1 foot 11 inches across the lower 
end. The face of the stone presents a rounded surface, which is 
profusely carved in high relief. The reverse, which is roughly treated, 
is partially hollowed out, so that the maximum thickness does not 
exceed 2} inches, or at most 3 inches. Passing round the edge, and 
terminating in the top central panel. is the following inscription :— 
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HER: LYES- BENEATH - THIS: TOMBE: AN) - FAMOUS: HONEST: 
MAN: VILIAM:- GREIG-SOME-TYME- HUSBAND: TO: ELSPIT- 
PVRROVS-: VHO- DEPERTED:- IN - ANNO: 1643. 


Beneath, a deeper panel carries in the centre a pair of pincers 
surmounted by a crown : to the right, a dagger and pistol—the latter 
curiously shaped and somewhat reminiscent of a modern revolver : 
to the left, a hammer, beneath which is an anvil, and, lower still, the 
letters W G and E H. 

A later inscription, immediately below these symbols, overruns the 
space reserved for it, and impinges on what originally had been set 
apart to accommodate a skull and crossbones, the former encircled 
by the legend LECTOR-DISCE-MORI. The second inscription 
reads :— 


HERE: LYES- WILLIAM: GREIG- YOVNGER:- HUSBAND: TO- ELIZABETH - 
HENDERSON - HE: DIED: THE: 12-OF DECEMBER: HIS: AGE-77- YEARS: 
ANNO - 1695. 


II. The mutilated fragment of a medizval stone which bore, incised, 
a Calvary cross and sword. It measures, roughly, 3 feet 8 inches in 
length, and has a maximum breadth of 13} inches. The top is wanting 
and, of what remains, the upper portion has been recut to form the 
sill of a window, which apparently was protected by a central iron 
stanchion, of which the broken socket may be seen. Below, a three- 
stepped Calvary is rudely sculptured, from which rises a slender shaft ; 
while, to the right, is part of a sword blade. The Calvary, awkwardly 
placed upon the stone, measures 11} inches across the base, and 
44 inches in height. The shaft, 2} inches broad, is defaced at a height 
of 1 foot 54 inches, and here the sword blade also terminates with a 
length of 9 inches. 

III. Of greater interest than either of the above is a much-worn 
slab 6 feet long by 1 foot 9 inches broad at the top, and narrowing 
to 1 foot 52 inches at the foot. Within an incised line which passes 
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1. Slab dated 1643. Fig. 2. Slab with Cross and Sword. 


Three Recumbent Slabs in Garvock Churchyard. 


Fig. 3. Slab 
of medizval type. 
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round the stone at a distance of 1 inch from the edge, and occupying 
the entire length of the area thus enclosed, is a double-headed -cross, 
composed of two circles connected by a long and narrow shaft. A 
similar form of cross occurs on a grave slab at Convinth, Inverness- 
shire (Proceedings, vol. xlv. p. 311), but whereas it is there associated 
with a variety of other symbols, it carries with it, in the present 
instance, only a sword. In the New Statistical Account of the parish 
of Benholm, Kincardineshire, there is a notice of a stone, apparently 
similar, having been discovered in taking down the old church there. 

The upper circle, 1 foot 6 inches in diameter, bears in relief six 
intersecting arcs. The lower circle, which is unfortunately damaged 
by a surface fracture, has a diameter of 1 foot 34 inches. In the 
centre is a circular depression, 2 inches across and 2+ inches deep, 
from which a series of radial lines, twenty-four in number, stretch to 
the circumference. The shaft passes somewhat obliquely between 
the discs. It is 2 feet 94 inches long, and has an average breadth of 
3 inches. The sword, disposed upon the right, is 33 inches in length, 
the blade itself measuring 29 inches. It has the usual depressed 
quillons. The rounded pommel rests on the circumference of the 
upper circle, while the point touches that of the lower. 


VOL. XLVIII. 14 
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Ill. 


THE CHURCHES AND CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS OF ST HELENS ON 
THE LEA AND COCKBURNSPATH. By ALAN REID, F.S.A. Scor. 


St HELENS, on ALD-CAMus. 


To the romantic charm of the old Berwickshire folk rhyme— 


* St Abbs on the Knabs, and St Helens on the Lea, 
But St Anns on Dunbar sands is nearest to the sea— 


must be due much of the attention awarded the interesting and 
venerable sanctuary, standing noble in its decay, a couple of miles 
eastwards of Cockburnspath. Nearly all of our ecclesiological 
recorders have surveyed and described the ruined fane of Ald-Camus, 
Mr T. 8S» Muir (Proceedings, vol. 11. p. 296, with plan and views) and 
Messrs M‘Gibbon and Ross most helpfully; but Chalmers, in his 
Caledonia, narrated the facts of its history so concisely and so well 
that all subsequent writers are compelled to found their observations 
on the statements contained in that remarkable book :— 


“The parish of Cockburnspath, lying on the northern verge of Berwick- 
shire, within the presbyterie of Dunbar, comprehends the ancient parishes of 
Ald-Camus, and of Colbrandspath. Ald-Camus derives its name from the 
Gaelic ald, and camus a creek or bay: And the village, in fact, stands on a 
streamlet, which, at.no great distance below, falls into an inlet of the sea. 
The Scottish Edgar granted to St Cuthbert’s monks of Durham the manor 
of Ald-Camus, with the lands, woods, waters, tolls, shipwrecks, and other 
customary dues, which appertained to that manor, and Ald-Camus, thence- 
forth, belonged to the monastery of Coldingham, as a cell of Durham. The 
church of Ald-Camus was dedicated to St Helen, the mother of Constantine, 
whose festival was on the 18th of August; and its ruins are still called St 
Helen’s-kirk.2 We have seen, above, that Edgar granted the manor, but not 


1 The recent map makers have vulgarised this name into Oldcamus, supposing 
the prefix to be the Saxon ald, or old, and not the Gaelic ald, which is here, in fact, 
applied to a rivulet. 

2 The minister of the parish says: ‘‘ From the nature of the building, and other 
circumstances, the church is supposed to have been erected in the eleventh century.” 
Stat. Acc., xiii. 231. 
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the church of Ald-Camus; whence, we may be led to doubt whether the 
church then existed. This was a vicarage, as we might suppose, from the 
circumstance of the church being the property of the monks of Coldingham. 
In the ancient Taxatio the vicarage of Ald-Camus is rated only at fifteen marks. 
On the 28th of August, 1296, Huwe [Hugh], the vicar of the church of Ald-Camus, 
swore fealty to Edward I., at Berwick. In 1446 some doubts were entertained 
whether the vicarage of Ald-Camus was absolutely annexed to the priory of 
Durham: now Eugene, the Pope, empowered the abbot of Melros to examine 
the point ; and the abbot appears to have confirmed the union of the church 
of Ald-Camus to the priory of Coldingham. Ald-Camus parish was annexed 
to the adjoining district of Coldbrandspath in modern times. When Pont 
surveyed Berwickshire, during the reign of Charles I., Ald-Camus seems, at that 
period, to have been separate. Those two parishes were united, sometime 
before the year 1750, and the church of Ald-Camus, which stood near the sea- 
shore, was a ruin before the year 1770. The name of Cockburn’s-path was 
anciently Colbrand’s-path. The corruption of the old name began, however, 
as early as 1506. The original name was nothing more than the path of 
Colbrand, the name of some particular person. The church of Colbrand’s- 
path does not appear in the ancient Taxatio, as it was, perhaps, then only 
a chapel; and it seems never to have been connected with any religious 
house. The patronage of the church appears to have remained with the 
lord of the manor till its union with Ald-Camus. The territory of Coldbrand’s- 
path belonged of old to the Earls of Dunbar, where they had a castle in which 
they sometimes resided, etc.” 


Quite recently it became possible, through the kindness of the 
legal agents on the Dunglass estate, to make a close examination 
of the ruins and churchyard, and thus to submit some fresh testimony 
regarding both. Fig. 1 gives a fairly adequate representation of an 
exterior which, viewed from almost any standpoint, is singularly 
venerable, and, from several, extremely picturesque. But the “ tooth 
of time,” and the scour of the storm, have robbed the external walls 
of all that was distinctive ; and it is to the interior that we turn for 
evidences of the original individuality of the fane. Digging here to 
a depth of 3 feet, the base mouldings of the chancel arch were exposed 
to view, and with these the data on which are founded the carefully 
measured drawing shown in fig. 2. 

On this drawing, and on the remaining architectural features of 
the church, Mr John Watson kindly supplies the following notes :— 
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“The church of St Helens was founded in the twelfth century, the 
earliest remnants dating probably about 1150. These consist of a 
chancel 15 feet 6 inches long by 11 feet 7 inches wide, and a nave 
30 feet 7 inches by 18 feet, which was reduced at a later period to a 
width of 17 feet 44 inches. In the chancel the four lower courses of 
the east side of the southern jamb of the chancel arch remain in good 


Fig. 1. The Church of St Helens from the South-East.! 


condition, as seen in fig. 2, which also shows, by dotted lines, a restora- 
tion of the complete jamb. The chancel arch was narrow, measuring 
about 7 feet, and pointing to a survival of earlier dimensions. Mr 
T. S. Muir has described the ruins in his Ancient Churches of Scotland, 
but in his time the bases shown on the drawing were not visible. 


1 The interior north wall of the chancel appears to the right of the fig., a small 
window in the north wall of the nave showing through the chancel archway. The 
curvature of the added barrel vault is also to be seen to the left of the ruinous 
window in the south wall of the nave. Note also the “ put-logs”’ in chancel wall 
and western gable. 
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Very probably the chancel was raised two steps above the nave, 
these steps originally being placed in the archway. Apparently the 
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Fig. 2. Base Mouldings of Chancel Arch, St Helens. 


whole church was covered by an open timber roof, which, at some 
later period—at all events, in the nave—was replaced by a stone 
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barrel vault. This is indicated by the thickening of the side walls, 
a thickening not incorporated into the older masonry, as is still clearly 
observable, and evidenced also by the actual remains of the arch 
itself. The west gable has angle buttresses, the character of which 
points to a fifteenth-century rebuilding of this portion of the structure. 
Its interior masonry shows a number of Norman arch voussoirs with 
chevron mouldings, which, with numerous ‘ put-log’ openings, invest 
it withamore than common interest.” 

The interior also shows the very worn remnants of an ornamental 
string course, which had run from the chancel arch to the walls of the 
nave, and may have surrounded the archway. A projecting stone 
in the left angle of the nave and chancel suggests the ‘support of 
vaulting, but this must be regarded as evidence of the slightest that 
the arched roof of the nave was thus adorned. Considerable difficulty 
also attends the two arched recesses, formed in the south wall-thicken- 
ing noted by Mr Watson, which are shown in fig. 3. It has been 
suggested that these recesses were intended as supports of the nave 
vaulting which rises over them, but this theory fails through the 
absence of any corresponding features in the opposing north wall. 
In all probability they were sepulchral or monumental in character, 
and one of them may have contained the sadly defaced warrior figure 
now lying among the tombstones outside of the church, and seen over 
the more remarkable monument depicted in fig. 5. 

A little digging and probing of the burial-ground extending south- 
wards of the church was rather disappointing in its results, but the 
relic shown in fig. 4 was worthy of far more than the labour expended 
in its recovery. This crudely-shaped and ornamented memorial was 
found in an erect position, but entirely buried, in a line due south of 
the intersection of nave and chancel, and was placed against the 
western interior wall of the nave, where it now remains. It measures 
26 inches by 15 inches, narrowing to 10} inches at the foot, and is 
about 5 inches in thickness. On its face, as shown in fig. 4, it bears 
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an incised cross, which has considerable resemblance to similar figures 
at Whithorn and St Blanes, as also to those at Bakewell, Derbyshire, 
figured in Cust’s Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses,1 and there 
assigned a twelfth-century date. The reverse side also bears a roughly 


Fig. 3. The Arched Recesses, St Helens.? 


incised cross, which, however, has the symbolic segments closed, a 
curious variant on the open segmentation drawn with more skill or 
care on the obverse. It is possible, also, to determine that this cross 


1 Parker, London, 1849. 

2 The south jamb of the chancel archway, at whose base the digging was done, 
appears to the extreme left of the fig., which also shows the later thickening of 
the walls for the support of the nave vaulting, also clearly indicated. 
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has been enclosed within a circle, distinct traces of which appear to 
the left of the slab, as seen in fig. 4. The smaller stone appearing 
to the left of both was also found among the tombs. It is a mere 
fragment of worked masonry, and may be regarded as a portion of a 
benatura, or of some other hollowed vessel of that type. It may here 


Fig. 4. A Medizeval Cross-Slab at St Helens, obverse and reverse. 


be suggested that these, and other relics of equal or greater rarity, 
are worthy of safer shelter than can possibly be afforded by lonely 
and roofless St Helens on the Lea. 

The tombstones generally now lie heaped in confusion at the south 
side of the ancient walls, as shown in fig. 1. Three of these, at least, 
are of extreme importance among the relics of Scottish churchyards, 
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and some of them may safely be regarded as unique. Fig. 5, for in- 
stance, shows the southern aspect of a coped grave-cover, bearing 
ornamental features that carry us back to the period and style of which 
the Govan Collection is the chief exemplar, but presenting details 


of line, proportion, and symbolism that are strongly individual in 
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Fig. 5. Southern and Northern Splays of a Sculptured Coped Grave-Cover 
at St Helens. 


character. The striking pictorial design represents, in two different 
panels, a man on horseback, and an animal whose head is turned 
backwards and its tail curved over its back. The slab is much 
weathered, and is extremely worn towards its narrower and slightly 
mutilated end, but, even as it stands, the object is most uncommon in 
character, and Cust’s Manual must again be consulted for reference 
to and records of its type. 
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The reverse or northern side of this interesting memorial is also 
shown in fig. 5. Greatly weathered, its ornamentation cannot be 
determined with precision. A panel-like depression is seen clearly 
in the illustration, but the entire splay is so worn, especially towards 
the top, that nothing definite remains. Unfortunately, the slab is 
broken at the foot or narrow end, by how much may be judged by the 
entire absence of the panel “ return ”’ seen so clearly 6 inches from the 
wider end. The length of the slab now is 4 feet 11 inches. It is 11 
inches in thickness, tapers from 15 inches to 13 inches in breadth, and 
is splayed towards a ridge which is slightly rounded and tapers from 
4 to 3 inches in breadth between the splays. 

The churchyard also contains four tapering grave-covers, all of a 
very plain and quite unornamented character ; and three others that 
are massive, but simply rectangular in form. 

The portion of a hog-backed grave-cover, shown in fig. 6, adds 
another to the Society’s records of this type of churchyard memorials. 
Here several lines of scale ornamentation are drawn within a slightly 
recessed panel, over which appears a curious band of greatly-worn 
sculptures, which are somewhat suggestive of animal forms akin to 
those depicted on a larger scale on the southern side of the relic. It 
measures 25 inches in length—about half of its original size, pre- 
sumably ; is 16 inches broad at the base, and 12 inches in depth, or 
thickness, at its centre. The massive proportions and pronounced 
curvature of the type are not prominent in the fragment, but the 
steep splays, the characteristic scallops, the sloping end, and the 
sharp ridge, declare its relationship to the fairly determinate class of 
memorials known as hog-back stones. 

Most interesting but scarcely visible also is the sculpture on the 
southern splay. As in the case of the coped stone shown in fig. 5, 
the ornamentation here depicts a bestiary subject, and is slightly 
recessed within a panel which, like that containing the scale ornament 
on the opposing splay, shows a boldly projecting and rounded “ return” 
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of over 3 inches in breadth. A single animal, drawn on a scale that 
fills the entire breadth of the panel, is here represented, but further 
than that the sculpture refuses to be explicit. 

Even less can be hazarded regarding the remaining portion of still 


Fig. 6. Portion of a Hog-backed Grave-Cover at St Helens, 
obverse and reverse. 


another and more worn relic of a contemporaneous character. This 
fragment is fully 3 feet in length, only 8 inches in thickness, and 
tapers from 16 inches to 14 inches in breadth. It has a strong sugges- 
tion of the hog-back type in its slight curve, steep angles, narrow 
ridge, and scale markings ; but the designs on its principal splay are 
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so faint that it is impossible to determine either their subject or 
_ character. 

Another grave-covering slab, and of an unusual type, is 58 inches in 
length, 64 inches in thickness, and tapers from 20 inches to 15 inches 
in breadth. Unlike the relief designs worked upon the older cope 
and hog-back monuments, the archaic outlines of the figure here 
depicted are incised ; the whole work being so weathered or trodden, 
perhaps, that it is scarcely visible. Evidently, however, we have 
here the delineation of a warrior in the attitude of prayer. His 
sword has a straight guard, and it seems possible to recognise the 
texture of chain armour on part of the slightly rounded surface lying 
within the outlines of the arms and upper part of the body. The wide 
skirts of an outer garment spread round the feet of the figure, whose 
toes reach to within 8 inches of the bottom of the slab. Unfortunately, 
there is neither helmet, shield, name, nor date, whereby to identify 
this erstwhile knight of long-forgotten days. ; 

It is evident that at some time or other all the tombstones at St 
Helens were removed from their original situations in the churchyard 
and dumped into a heap almost, along and near to the southern wall 
of the church. The reason for that regrettable procedure doubtless 
was that the large enclosure might be the more available for pasturage, 
for it is fertile to a degree and rapidly recovers after such interferences 
as have been noted. It is surrounded by a dyke largely built of the 
squared ruddy sandstone blocks that once occupied positions of greater 
honour in the walls of the church, but the ancient relics are virtually 
unprotected. There are a dozen of table-stones in the pile, and that 
some care was exercised in their “ re-planting ” is shown by several 
massive end-supports having been laid flat to form a foundation for 
a few superincumbent through-stones. One of these foundation 
slabs bears the incised initials and dates “R B 1665” and “ W B 
1666,” another, showing an hour-glass and spade, with the date 1667. 
One of the re-set table-stones is of enormous size, measuring 6 feet 
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8 inches in length, 40 inches in breadth, and 9 inches in thickness. It 
commemorates Agnes Booth, spouse to John Swanston. Another, 
which still rests on its own end and central supports, is of the same 
size, but of the more normal thickness of 5 inches. This example 
shows a row of nail-head ornamentation set in a double bead that 
runs round its edges, and bears more than the usual number of inscrip- 
tions. Three of these may be reproduced as typical of the epigraphy 
prevailing on this most interesting site :— 


HERE: LYES: EVPHAN :- SIBBALD 
WHO: DEPARTED: THIS: LIFE 
THE: 6-OF- MARCH - 1672 


ALSO +: MARGRET - ATCHISON 
WHO: DEPARTED: THIS: LIFE 
THE: 27- OF - DECEMBER 

1627: AND: OF - HIR: AGE 

41- YEARS 


ALSO: IAMES -SUANSTON 
WHO: DEPARTED: THIS: LIFE 
THE: 15-OF-AGUST- 1717: AND 
AND: OF - HIS: AGE-75+ YEARS 


The erect stones are few in number, and of no particular merit, archi- 
tecturally or symbolically. One, dating from 1712, shows a cherub 
with the wings rather artistically folded ; another, dating from 1776, 
shows much cruder ornamentation, in which the winged cherub- 
head, skull, and crossbones are prominent. But these emblems, and 
others commonly met with elsewhere, may here be said to be “ con- 
spicuous by their absence.” The Memento Mori legend occurs 
several times; but the charm of the remaining tombstones of later 
date lies in their inscriptions. These, though illiterate at times, are 
significant of the ways and phraseology of the past, and occasionally 
present us with the quaint earlier forms of such names as Buglass. 
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This surname occurs as follows upon a flat slab, which has chamfered 
edges, and measures 6 feet in length by 27 inches in breadth :— 
HEIR: LIES - 

IOHN AND IENIT: BOOK 

LESSES - 1668 - 1669 

HERE LYES GEORGES 

BOOKLESS WHO DEPA 

RTED THIS LIFE THE 

SEVENTH OF IVN 1748 

AND OF HIS AGE 70 YEAES, etc. 


CocKBURNSPATH. 


There is no Scottish parish richer than Cockburnspath in the variety 
and interest of its historical and ecclesiastical remains. The beautiful 
Gothic church of Dunglass is just beyond it westwards, St Helens 
on the Lea enriches its seaboard eastwards, while its own pre-reforma- 
tion fane occupies a central position within a quaint old-world village 
which still shows the “ castle” of its former lairds and a charming 
market cross. Its bounds and environment teem with evidences of 
prehistoric occupation, and the remarkable ravines that carry its 
hill waters to the sea bear striking testimony to the natural difficulties 
that beset Cromwell in his fiercely contested passage towards Dunbar. 

The ancient church of the parish has been sadly mangled by a series 
of utilitarian alterations and repairs, but enough of the old work 
remains to attest its original charm of character. Its builders 
seem to have reared its western gable against the round tower of an 
earlier structure, their angle buttresses and quaint sun-dial forming, 
with this unusual and striking object, the remarkable architectural 
group shown in fig. 7. An example of the old tracery has also been 
preserved, possibly that of the original east window, displaced by the 
building of the Arnot burial aisle in 1614. It now forms a bit of 
rather feeble ornamentation over the modern south-east doorway, 
which is further enriched by a dated lintel, evidently an interpolation, 
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of a character quite foreign to its present position and use. The 
illustration also shows two of the original wall-openings or windows 
of the tower. These were lights to the stair, which entirely fills the 


> = 3 age 


Fig. 7. West Gable and Tower of the Church of Cockburnspath. 


building up to the belfry stage, and are rectangular in form and widely 
splayed towards the interior. The openings in the upper walls are 
larger, cross-shaped, and without splay, and it is evident from their 
poor construction that they were formed by the widening of the older 
windows, or by the slapping of the wall for their own insertion. The 
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newelled stair leads from a doorway on the church level to the bell 
chamber, in which is hung a large bell, inscribed in Roman letters : 
** Thomas Mears of London Founder 1837.” It measures 24 inches 
in diameter at the mouth, and is 21 inches in height from the lips to 
the bottom of the crown. 

Within the manse is treasured one of the finest examples known of 


Fig. 8. The “ Deid Bell ” at Cockburnspath. 


those hand-bells once common to Scottish villages, used when inti- 
mations of death and burial were made by sextons or public criers, 
and known, generally, as deid-bells. This beautiful object measures 
98 inches from its mouth or base to the top of the handle ; the handle 
is 48 inches long, and {-inch in thickness; the bell having a diameter 
of 6 inches over its mouth, 44 inches at the top of its mouldings, and a 
height of 4% inches from lips to root of handle. The lower mouldings, 


——— | 
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or encircling beads, are of a rich Gothic type, the general design chaste 
and effective, the metal solid and heavy, and the tone extremely good. 
There is the further charm and interest of a lengthy inscription which, 
in finely raised letters 3 inch in height, tells the story of the bell, and 
in these words :— 


GIFTED- BE- IOHN-: HENRIE- BOWER:? 
IN: EDINBVRGH : TO-THE-SESSION - 
AND: KIRKE: OF - COCK BVRNSPETH : 1650. 


In the year 1614 William Arnot, Lord Provost of Edinburgh and 
Laird of Cockburnspath, built the mausoleum, now a picturesque 
adjunct of the eastern gable of the church. The Arnot arms (chevron, 
mullets, and crescent), the initials W A, and the date 1614, appear 
on and under the gable finial of the aisle; while over the entrance 
remains the matrix of a vanished panel which doubtless had borne 
references to the Arnot pedigree. The massive stone in which this 
panel had been set, acts also as the lintel of a three-light window 
whose mullions have given place to a bit of old iron grille work, which, 
to all appearance, had done duty in the defence of some other building, 
and at some very distant date. Clearly, also, the original entrance 
under these objects was much wider than the present doorway, and 
that the vault was much used for burial purposes was amply proven 
some years ago when its interior accumulations were disturbed in 
order to place a furnace for church-heating purposes some feet 
beneath their surface. 

The Arnot aisle measures 15 feet 8 inches in length by 21 feet, a 
splayed base adding 10 inches to the breadth indicated by the latter 
figures. It is remarkably well built of finely squared sandstone ; the 


1 Sir J. Balfour Paul kindly notes that John Henrie, son of Adam Henrie in 
Leith Wynd, was apprenticed to John Forrest, bower [i.e. bowmaker], Edinburgh, 
21 April 1630; and that he married Janet Wallace, 2 November 1637. He was 
probably the son of that Adam Henrie who married Beatrix Aleson, 25 April 
1610. 

VOL. XLVIII. 15 
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heavy stone roof, the boldly moulded projecting eaves, and the 
masonry generally being of a massive and superior character. The 
flagged roof is supported by a pointed arch, whose apex rises 13 feet 
over the present floor level, and may have been 3 or 4 feet higher in 


Fig. 9. Arms of Hay of Errol. 


other days. Of tablets or inscriptions the interior walls are entirely 
void ; but the vault holds one feature of interest, and of not a little 
speculation, in the form of a late seventeenth-century flat stone, 
whose only adornment is the armorial panel shown in fig. 9. 

We have here a representation of the arms of the Hays of Errol 
with their motto, Serva Jugum, dating, so far as style and work- 
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manship can determine, from the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The initials D- I- H- might be read alternatively as Dominus, Johannes, 
or Jacobus Hay (if we knew who they were), or they may stand for 
those of Dame Isabel Hay, twelfth child of William, 10th Earl of Errol, 
who, according to the register of Canongate Parish, was baptised there 
in 1611. This lady, as is noted in the new Scottish Peerage, had, in 
1635, a birth brieve under the Great Seal, ‘“‘ probably intended to 
secure consideration for her on her travels, as she was an invalid and 
obliged to live abroad for her health. She was one of the three 
noble ladies whom Gilbert Blakhal served” (see his Brief Narrative, 
Spalding Club). There is no information recoverable meantime regard- 
ing the reason for the interment of D-1I-H- within the burial vault 
of the Arnots, but the period is not remote, and the point may yet be 
satisfactorily explained. The slab, which seems to have been of the 
table-stone type, has moulded edges, and is 6 feet long by 30 
inches in breadth. The central shield, shown in fig. 9, measures 21 
inches by 163 inches, and was photographed from a rubbing made 
in August 1913. 

The surrounding graveyard, which, quite recently, was the subject 
of a thorough and very commendable renovation, shows only a few 
specimens of the characteristic symbolism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The scales of the merchant, the crown of 
immortality, the skull and crossbones, the winged cherub-head, the 
hour-glass, and, curiously enough, the ribs of a human body, all appear 
in conformity with prevailing custom and design ; the best representa- 
tion of emblems more purely secular appearing on the uninscribed 
memorial of a blacksmitl, shown in fig. 10. The boldness of the 
relief seen here is quite remarkable, the designs being raised nearly 
3 inches from the surface of the stone. A winged cherub-head 
(very worn, but showing the curls of a periwig), crossbones, skull, 
pincers, anvil, and two hammers, form the designs so realistically 
depicted here. 
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Nothing quainter could be found anywhere than is the trumpet- 
blowing angel represented in fig. 11. The design is crude to the point 
of absurdity, but it tells its story well; and the angelic wings are 
attached to the body with more certainty than is commonly experi- 
enced. The clouds from which the figure emerges are a somewhat 
knotty problem, but there they are, and all in good and orthodox 
relationship to the emblems of our frail humanity—the hour-glass, 
crossbones and skull, which occupy the lower plane. Very quaint 
also is the inscription incised on the reverse, with a somewhat later 
date than might be expected from the cut and character of the 
symbols :— 


HERE: LYIS: MARGRET 
WHITIT-SPOWS: TO 
IOHN +: ROBERTSON 
WHO: DEPARTED: THS 
LIFE-THE-18-DAY-:OF 
IWNE: 1724: AND 
OF: HIR: AGED: 61 
YEARS 


To Mr W. D. Lowe, of Messrs Tods, Murray, & Jamieson, W.S., who 
gave permission to examine the ground at St Helens ; to Mr Johnstone, 
head gardener at Dunglass, and to Mr Sanderson of Old Cambus 
West Mains, both of whom gave valuable assistance in connection with 
the search, the thanks of the Society are most cordially tendered. 
Very gratefully also are acknowledged the services of Mr James 
Moffat, Edinburgh, who supplied the excellent photographs numbered 
4 to 8,10 and 11; of Mr J. U. Reid, Edinburgh, who photographed 
those numbered 1 and 3; of Mr F. Inglis, Edinburgh, who photographed 
figs. 2 and 9; and of Mr John Watson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Scot., who 
furnished the careful drawing of the arch mouldings shown in fig. 2, 
and supplied the valuable notes therewith connected. 
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IV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF DAVID’S 
TOWER AT EDINBURGH CASTLE. By W. T. OLDRIEVE, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Vice-President, PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT FOR ScoTLAND oF H.M. OFFICE OF 
Works. 

The commanding position of the Castle of Edinburgh naturally 
suggests the extreme probability of there having been a fortified 
retreat there from very early times. A Royal residence certainly 
existed in the time of Queen Margaret, one of the principal apart- 
ments being known as Queen Margaret’s Chamber. The exact site 
of this building is not now known, but it is recorded that in 1314 
Ranulph, Earl of Moray, in pursuance of Bruce’s policy, demolished 
all the buildings of the Castle except the little Chapel of St Margaret, 
in order that no shelter should exist in case of re-occupation by the 
English. In September 1335, King Edward III. ordered the fortifica- 
tions to be rebuilt, but it was thirty-two years later, in 1367, when 
the English invaders had at last been permanently expelled, that 
the building of King David’s Tower was commenced, the work taking 
over ten years to complete.t 

This, I now submit, is the tower the recent re-discovery of which 1 
am about to relate. 

The work of exploration followed upon an inspection early in 
1912 of the older parts of the Castle by a Sub-Committee of the Royal 
Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland. This Sub- 
Committee was charged with the survey of the historical buildings of 
Edinburgh, and consisted of Professor G. Baldwin Brown, Dr Thomas 
Ross, and myself. We found in a coal-store (fig. 5), connected with 

1 Abstracts from the Exchequer Rolls gives the first entry for payment for building 


the “new tower of Edin.’”’ at 20th March 1368-9, and the last entry “for the 
complete building and construction of the ‘ Gate Tower’ ” at 26th March 1379. 
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Fig. 1. Key-Plan of the Castle, showing the position of David’s Tower. 
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Fig. 2. View of Edinburgh Castle from South-east. 


Fig. 3. View of Edinburgh Castle from the East. 


Fig. 5. Canteen Coal-cellar until 1912, 
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the soldiers’ canteen at the north-east corner of the palace that 
the construction of the masonry indicated work of a much earlier 
character than that of the palace building. In particular, we noticed 


Fig. 6. Vaulted Recess with Shot-hole (after removal of coal-cellar floor). 


the substantially constructed stone-vaulted recess in a wall 7 feet 
6 inches thick, with the narrow window slit or shot-hole (fig. 6), which, 
though now below the level of the Half-Moon Battery, had obviously 
been above ground originally. It was suggested that this window 


vd 
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might be traced from the outside by excavation from the level of 
the Half-Moon Battery, and so a commencement was decided upon. 
The work of excavation from the Half-Moon Battery commenced 


Fig. 7. Outer face of Original Wall of Tower where first exposed. 


on the 12th August 1912, and the shot-hole or window referred to 
was soon reached at a depth of 5 feet. Interest was soon quickened 
by the appearance of shattered masonry upon the outer face of the 
wall (fig. 7), evidently the result of bombardment by cannon, which 
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supposition was confirmed by the finding of two solid iron cannon 
balls and fragments of burst shell in the debris directly under the 
damaged wall. 

Now mortars or bombardes were first used for shelling purposes 
on land against Wachtendoncle, in Gueldreland, in 1588, but the 
use of the explosive shell had then been known to the English for 
more than fifty years. About 1543, Ralph Hogge, the Sussex gun- 
founder, brought over a certain Fleming named Peter Van Collet, 
who devised or caused to be made certain mortar pieces, “‘ being at 
the mouth from 11 to 9 inches wide, for the use whereof the said 
Peter caused to be made certain hollow shot to be stuffed with 
fyrework, whereof the bigger sort for the same has screws of iron 
to receive a match to carry fyre, to break in small pieces the said 
hollow shot, whereof the smallest pieces hitting a man would kill or 
spoil him.” + 

At a depth of 15 feet it was reported that the extrados of 
stone vaulting had been found. An opening was at once author- 
ised and formed, and on the 23rd August the vault beneath 
was entered. Loose earth was found almost filling the vault, but 
the clearing of this away to a depth of 32 feet revealed the doorway 
and well-worn steps of what appears to me to be the lower entrance 
to the ground floor of the earliest part of the tower (fig. 8). This 
doorway, which is in a well-constructed stone wall 8 feet 3 inches 
thick, has a pointed segmental head formed by two sloping lintels 
meeting at the apex, not by a truly constructed arch. This type 
of door head is usually associated with early medieval building, 
especially in England, where there are instances of its use with straight 
stones in Saxon times, as at Barnack and Brigstock Churches, 
Northamptonshire.? The illustration fig. 9 is of the inner side of 


1 British Battles on Land and Sea, p. 154. 
* Parker’s Glossary, 4th ed., vol. i. p. 139. 
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doorway, and shows the later addition to the thickness of the earlier 
outer wall. In Scotland the double lintel is used throughout a 


Sz. 


Fig. 8. Original Entrance to earliest part of Tower. 


considerable period, while in Ireland it is used in late sixteenth century, 
as at Ballybur and Foulscrath Castles, Kilkenny. 

This entrance doorway is formed with a 33-inch splay entirely round 

the outer edge, the check being 3} inches deep. A massive door once 
1 Proceedings, 1908-9, pp. 51 and 55. 
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protected the tower. Holes in the door jambs show that a bar— 
probably of oak—about 5 by 5 inches, sliding into a hole in the north 


side, served as a fastening on the inside. 


Fig. 9. Inner Side of Original Entrance. 


An area, enclosed by railings above this part, has now been formed, 
so that visitors can see a part of the outer face of the tower wall 
from the Half-Moon Battery (fig. 4). 

The size of ‘the outer vault first entered, after clearing away the 
rough rubble backing against the east wall, is 22 feet 6 inches by 12 
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feet 6 inches, the height being about 16 feet to the crown of the vault, 
which is semicircular. The surrounding walls are about 8 feet thick. 

On clearing away the rubbish from the two loop-holes or windows 
on the south side of this vault, access was obtained to the eastmost 
of the two lower vaulted chambers of irregular form which occupy 
the space between the tower and the curved wall of the Half- Moon 
Battery. These chambers contained a considerable amount of 
loose soil, which was cleared away. The size of the stalactites from 
the vaulted roof (fig. 10), and the stalagmites rising from the ground 
(fig. 11), some extending to 7 feet 6 inches long, indicated that these 
vaults had not been disturbed for a very long time. 

A wall, 5 feet thick, was found to divide the two lower vaults, 
the wall having a doorway 3 feet wide. There are indications of a 
pathway over the rocks leading eastward from this doorway. 

Our chief interest now lay in the clearing out of the entrance to the 
tower. The interior, right out to the outside of the doorway, was 
solid with soil, but, after clearing out the doorway to the thickness 
of the 8-foot wall, the soil commenced to fall in, great care being 
necessary to avoid accident to the men engaged in the work. It was 

‘then found that the paving of the coal-cellar above rested directly 
upon the loose soil which had filled up the entrance hall of the tower. 

In the entrance hall the doorway on the south side (fig. 12) was 
discovered on 5th September, and by this doorway access was obtained 
to the westmost of the outer vaults. This doorway is peculiar in 
its having three door checks. These checks indicate that two of the 
doors opened outwards, while one opened inwards. There are here 
no bar-holes in the stonework. There is a sunk pit 4 feet wide and 
5 feet 6 inches deep, with rock floor immediately beneath on the inner 
side of the wall. 

On the west side of the entrance hall or lobby a recess was found 
(fig. 13) with narrow window looking westward, and with a lamp bole 
or cupboard as shown. 
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On clearing away the soil at the north end of the entrance hall 
a doorway (fig. 14) was found at the top of a flight of three steps, 
the doorway having been built up with rubble masonry. 


Fig. 14. Doorway on north side of Entrance Hall. 


On the surface of the stonework of this part of the building a 
number of masons’ marks were found (fig. 15). These masons’ marks 
are similar in type to what have been found in many medieval 
buildings, and so far as | am aware they cannot, though interesting 
‘n themselves, be relied upon to indicate the date of the building. 
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Cutting through the rubble infilling of the doorway at the north end 
of the lobby, communication was obtained with the southmost of 
three disused water-tanks, which, however, contained about 3 feet 
of water. The water was pumped out of the tanks, and it was found 
that each tank was constructed in a different manner. The southmost 
tank was lined with brick and coated with asphalt about 1 inch thick ; 
the middle tank was lined with wood boards covered with sheet lead ; 
while the northmost tank was lined with rough stone slabs rendered 
with Roman cement. 

It was with great difficulty that the north wall of the tower could 
be traced. The bottom of the middle tank had been formed directly 
upon the wall so as to leave no indication of its existence. By careful 
trenching, however, and by following the slight clues which were 
found, we were at last successful in tracing it. Steps at the north- 
west interior angle were found leading to an external doorway of 
later date. This apparently communicated externally, before the 
tank was formed, by steps upward to the courtyard, and by steps 
downward to the basement of the palace building. By reducing 
the width of the flight of steps upward a convenient entrance has 
been obtained to the vaults (fig. 37). 

Outside the lines of the ancient tower, but joined.to it at the north- 
east corner at an angle of 110 degrees with the north face of the tower, 
the remains of a massive masonry wall were revealed; within this 
is a vaulted recess (fig. 16), with a stone-built gun platform 5 feet 
above the present level of the floor of the tank. In the external 
wall, formed by carefully tooled ashlar, is a tapered loop-hole 
(fig. 17). It is oval in section and trumpet-mouthed at the interior . 
face of wall. The axis of the loop-hole is carefully aligned so as 
to point directly down the High Street (fig. 18). The building 
of the Half-Moon Battery wall had covered up this ancient 
loop-hole, but it has now been exposed permanently to view (figs. 
19 and 20). 
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Fig. 15. Masons’ Marks on stonework. 


Fig. 16. Vaulted Recess of Battery with Shot-hole. 


Fig. 17. Tapered Loop-hole of Battery. 


Fig. 18. View through Loop-hole showing alignment with High Street. 
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Fig. 20. Recess on outer face of Half-Moon Battery showing original Loop-hole. 
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The western end of the northmost tank is formed by a 3-foot wall 
of apparently sixteenth or seventeenth century work. In this wall 
are two small windows and a doorway, the sill of which is level with 
the gun platform. It seems probable that this was the original floor 
level, and that this doorway opened upon the courtyard, which, in 
that case, must have been about 8 feet lower at this point than it is 
at present. There is little doubt that the general plans and levels 
of the earlier palace buildings adjoining David’s Tower differed very 
considerably from the buildings as we now know them. 

The work of clearing out soil and rubbish from the vaults was 
completed in October last, since which date a wood stairway has 
been constructed to give easy access for visitors to the tower from 
the ground-floor level of the palace to the lower vaults, a depth of 
about 40 feet. 

The following articles were found during the excavations.. They 
have been arranged in tabulated form so as to show the date when 
found, and the exact position :— 


Approxi- 
| mate 
Date Distance Position 
when Description of Articles found. below where 
found. Half- found. 
Moon 
Battery. 


| Aug. 1912 | Four fragments of burst iron shell 


(fig. 21) . : : - | 15 feet | Over vaulting of 
as Two solid iron 6-inch cannon balls outer chamber. 
(fig. 22) ‘ L : ar ” ” 
Six explosive 6-inch cannon balls . | x a 


Sept. 1912 Four fragments of freestone 6-inch 
shafts and bottle mouldings 


(fig. 23) Ps rs * . ” ” 
= One #-inch lead bullet : . | 32 feet | In outer chamber. 
ys Three small stalagmites. : a » 


es One small tassel of gold lace ‘ i ” 
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| Approxi- 
mate 
Date Distance Position 
when Description of Articles found. | below where 
found. | Half- | found. 
| Moon 
| Battery. ) 
E | | 
| Sept. 1912 | Two small coins! (an English silver | 
penny from London Mint of | 
Edward I. or II., early fourteenth | 
Lats century ; anda bodle or turner of | 
(ite Charles II. (copper)) : . | 32 feet | In outer chamber. 
i One small ivory toilette bottle with | | 
stopper, 34 inches long (fig. 24) . | a5 sh 
o One clay tobacco pipe, whole, and | 
twenty fragments of other similar 
pipes (fig. 25) : ~ 3 ) > 
Mar. 1913 ! Six cannon balls, 6-inch diameter . es a 
May 1913. One forked bone or horn of small : 
|. animal - . _ a 
July 1913 One moulded 8 by 8-inch mullion 
| stone, section . S oe 
Oct. 1913 Bones of animal, and small frag- 
| ments of oak Z F mS In garde robe off 
- /Two fragments of stone cannon outer chamber. 
balls, 8. and 3-inch diameter 53 ar 
Sept. 1912 Four fragments of glass wine flagons, 
| one having crest of Earl’s coronet 
~| above the letter “ L” (probably 
Earl Lennox), and one having 
crest of ducal coronet above 
| winged heart (probably Duke of 
Queensberry)? (figs. 26,27, and 28) | 15 feet | In entrance hall. 
Ss | Seven pieces of earthenware jars 
(fig. 29) . A 5 : 18 feet “A 


1 Dr George Macdonald, who has kindly identified these coins, states that they 
were the staple currency of Scotland at this period. 

2 Mr W. Rae Macdonald, Albany Herald, who has examined these fragments, 
states that William Douglas, third Earl of Queensberry, was created Duke of 
Queensberry, 3rd November 1584. The flagon therefore cannot be earlier than 
1584. Lord Guthrie has suggested to me that it may possibly have belonged 
to the Duke of Queensberry who was Governor of Edinburgh Castle in 1682. 
Robert, seventh Earl of Lennox, resigned his earldom in favour of his nephew, 
Esme Stuart, who was created Duke of Lennox in 1581. It would therefore 
appear that the flagon of which this fragment formed a part is earlier than 1581. 
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Description of Articles found. 


Sept. 1912 


Dec. 1912 
Mar. 1913 


”? 


April 1913 
May 1913 
Mar. 1913 


April 1913 
Mar. 1913 
April 1913 
Mar. 1913 


| Ten fragments of glazed earthen- 

| ware, eight of which form part of 

a large platter, 14-inch diameter, 

decorated with a rude geometrical 

| pattern (fig. 30) . 

One fragment of yellow g glazed brick 

| One fragment of glass ornament 

| One fragment of ‘plain glass 

One fragment of white stoneware jar 

Three metal buckles, with frag- 
ments of leather strap. 

One soldier’s iron helmet (fig. 31) . 

Two solid 6-inch cannon balls 

One stalagmite, 7 feet 6 inches high 

Forty-one stalagmites of small size 

One stalactite, 5 feet long 

One stalactite, 3 feet 6 inches long 

Fragment of moulded stone (sec- 
tion, 12 by 114 inches) (fig. 32) . 

Two solid 4-inch cannon balls 

Two moulded rybates, apparently 
parts of oriel windows of old 
palace (fig. 33) . : : 

Three solid cannon ee 6-inch 
diameter . 

One piece of explosive cannon ball. 

Seven pieces of cannon balls 

One mason’s iron hammer head, 10 
inches long 

Three solid iron cannon balls, one 7 
inches, one 6 inches, one 4 inches 


One white metal spoon 

One lead washer 

One solid iron cannon ball, 7k- inch 
diameter . 

Three fragments earthenware jars . 

Two small stalagmites 

Two solid cannon balls, 


G-ineh 
diameter . : 


Approxi- 
mate 
Distance Position 
below where 
Half- found. 
Moon 
Battery. 
18 feet | In entrance hall. 
99 > 
2? ”? 
3° 39 
99 29 
” 9 
30 feet | In south vaults 
oe] 99 
9 3 
99 3? 
> > 
39 3° 
40 feet 7 
ted 3° 
50 feet Sh 
9? > 
99 a? 
9 > 
52 feet = 
18 feet | Below window 
south tank. 
20 feet | In middle tank. 
2” 9 
15 feet ae 
99 3° 
12 feet | In north tank. 
15 feet re 


in 


Also a few shells and some bones of animals found in various parts of the 
excavations. 


bo 
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Fig. 21. Fragments of Explosive Shell found outside original Tower. 


Fig. 22. Solid Cannon Balls found outside original Tower. 


Fig. 23. Fragments of Stone Shafts. 


Fig. 24. Small Ivory Toilette Bottle. 


Fig. 25. Tobacco Pipes. 
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Fig. 30. Fragments of glazed Earthenware Vessels. 


Fig. 31. Soldier’s Iron Helmet. 
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Fig. 32. Fragments of Moulded Stone, apparently from mullions of windows. 


Fig. 33. Moulded Stone Rybate, apparently from oriel window. 
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The Ancient Well.—Intimately connected with the fortunes of 
the Castle is the ancient well, lying about 16 yards to the north of 
David’s Tower. When it was originally sunk is entirely a matter of 
conjecture, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, no reference 
to it appears in historical records until 1313, when Ranulph, Earl 
of Moray, captured the Castle, and shortly afterwards demolished 
the buildings and filled up the well, obliterating the site of it so that 
the English might not be able to hold the Castle if ever they sought 
to occupy the position. It was not until 1381, 2.e. sixty-eight years 
after, that the well was again found and cleaned out. For nearly 
two hundred years the well was used, and then it was again choked 
by the fallmg masonry and debris caused by the cannonading of 
Drury’s artillery in 1573. The construction of the upper part of the 
well indicates that the Regent Morton, when forming the Half-Moon 
Battery, cleared out the debris, and, by an ingenious piece of stone 
vaulting, brought the irregular-square shaped, rock-cut, plan to a 
circular form, carrying up the well to the new level required—a distance 
of about 24 feet. 

As no survey of this historical well, although probably one of the 
most interesting in Britain, appeared to exist, it was thought advis- 
able, in connection with the exploration of David’s Tower, to clean 
out and take measurements of it. It was, moreover, hoped that 
articles of interest might perhaps be found at the bottom. 

On removing the flagstone cover on 20th October last, water 
was found in the well to the depth of 60 feet. By the aid of a 
pulsometer steam-pump the well was pumped dry, and the remains 
of a disused pump and other material removed, including a bed 
of sludge 1 foot 6 inches deep. The clearing out of the well was 
completed by the end of November, and I had the interesting 
experience of being let down in a bucket to the bottom—a distance 
of 110 feet. 

For a depth of 23 feet 10 inches from the top, the well is circular in 
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section, 4 feet 104 inches in diameter, and well constructed with 
coursed ashlar stone. At this depth there is a change in the form of 
the well, it being then roughly hewn in the rock, of an irregular square 
in section, about 10 feet from side to side. The well, however, does 
not continue of this section to the bottom, but diminishes irregularly 
until at the very bottom the size is about 4 feet square. It is estimated 
that the capacity for water storage, with 60 feet deep of water, would 
amount to about 28,500 gallons. 

The level at which the roughly rock-hewn section changes to the 
circular section coincides with the level of the top of the exposed 
rock at the nearest point eastward on the outside of the Half-Moon 


Battery wall. Moreover, the general level of the rock surface on the 


nearer side of David’s Tower also coincides with the same level. 
This seems to me to indicate that before the construction of the 
Half-Moon Battery after the siege of 1573, the level of the top of the 
well was about 24 feet lower than it is now. 

The support of the circular masonry over the square space beneath 
is ingenious, though quite simple, and sound in construction. A 
barrel-vault, almost semicircular, covers one half of the square 
space, the centre of the remaining half being perpendicularly over 
the centre of the bottom of the well. Then a half barrel-vault is 
sprung from the rock side of the well, its crown line abutting against 
the exposed end of the barrel-vault first formed. 

The pumping arrangements for filling the underground tanks 
already referred to were clearly indicated by what was found to 
exist. About 2 feet 6 inches from the top of the wella 3-inch diameter 
lead pipe led to the tank, the water having evidently been pumped 
into this pipe. An overflow channel of built stone leads from the 
nearest tank to the well, so that anyone working at the pump would 
at once be able to see when the tanks were fully supplied with water. 
The three tanks are connected by overflow openings. 

In order that this historic well may be seen by visitors, a circular 
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raised stone parapet has now been provided, and a wrought-iron grille 
placed over the top (fig. 34). 

The following is a list of the articles recovered from the well :— 

One modern-pattern treble-barrel gunmetal pump, fixed on oak bearers 
about 85 feet from the surface, with 20 feet of 2-inch copper suction pipe (fig. 35). 

A quantity of oak bearers used for pump. 

Four modern gunmetal couplings for pump. 

One sponge head of a rammer for muzzle-loading cannon, 4-inch bore. 

One iron cannon ball, 4-inch diameter. 

Four pieces of explosive cannon ball. 

One piece of explosive cannon ball fixed by oxidation to flat stone. 

Four modern hammer heads. 

A few skulls and bones of small animals. 

One Aylsham (Norfolk) Town halfpenny token, date 1795. 

One silver coin, undecipherable. Probably a George III. shilling. 

One brass uniform button, with initials R.L.M. 9. 


Conclusions.—Having now related how we came to make these 
explorations, and having described briefly what has been found, I 
should like to state the grounds upon which I have come to the 
conclusion that what has been discovered is David’s Tower. I wish 
first to say that I am indebted to Mr W. Moir Bryce for much informa- 
tion of historical interest, which has thrown light upon the subject. 
From his knowledge of records and his studies of history as relating 
to Edinburgh Castle, he has been able not only to impart some of 
his enthusiasm, but has been most kind in confirming or refuting 
my suggestions from time to time, as I have tried to unravel the 
problem. 

It has long been known that the masonry of the little vaulted 
chamber formerly used as the canteen coal-cellar must have belonged 
to some building far earlier than the oldest part of the palace buildings 
as now seen above ground. Indeed, the connection of this chamber 
with David’s Tower is not a new suggestion. Since commencing to 
write this paper, I have found that Mr Hippolyte J. Blanc, in conducting 
a party of the Edinburgh Architectural Association over the Castle in 
February 1891, said that he thought he had in this coal-cellar found 


Fig. 34. View showing new Well-head to ancient Well. 


Fig. 35. Triple-cylinder Pump found at bottom of the Well. 
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traces of the foundations of David’s Tower within the Half-Moon 
Battery. ‘‘ He had seen there the remains of old masonry, and of 
a pointed arched doorway, indicating the architectural features of 
the period.”’ 4 

The earliest known view of the Castle is that which is found in the 
very imperfect bird’s-eye view of the town of Edinburgh prepared 
for the Earl of Hertford’s expedition in 1544. It cannot, however, 
be said to throw much light upon the subject. There is, however, 
an interesting contemporary description of the Castle which may be 
quoted. From this Military Report we learn that “ The situation 
is of such strength, that it can not be approached but by one waye, 
whiche is by the hyghe strete of the towne, and the strongest parte 
of the same lyeth to beate the sayde strete. And consyderynge the 
strength of the sayd Castell, with the situation thereof, it was con- 
cluded not to lose any tyme, nor to waste and consume our munition 
about the siege thereof, all be it the same was courragiously and 
daungerously attempted, tyl one of our pieces with shotte out of the 
sayde castel was stroken and dismounted.” 2 

A much more valuable view was prepared shortly after the siege 
of 1573 (fig. 36). Along with the account of the siege is annexed a 
facsimile of the curious and rare plan which belongs to the first 
edition of Hollinshead (Chronicles), printed in 1577, being a bird’s- 
eye view of the town and Castle of Edinburgh at the time of the 
siege. It is stated in the Bannatyne Miscellany that there can be 
little doubt that it was engraved from a sketch made on the spot— 
probably by Rowland Johnson, who is stated to have been then 
engaged in “ making of a platte ”’ or ground-plan of the city.® 

Although it is quite likely that the “‘ platte ’ of the city prepared 
by Rowland Johnson would be made use of, it is probable that the 


1 Trans. of the Edinburgh Architec. Assoc., vol. i. p. 163. 
* Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. i. p. 184. 
3 [bid., vol. ii. p. 68. 
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SIEGE OF THE CASTLE. BY SIR W. ORURY, 


Fig. 36. Bird’s-eye View of Castle from Plan drawn shortly after Siege of 1573. 
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bird’s-eye view as published in 1577 was drawn by or under the 
direction of Churchyard the poet. However this may be, and 
despite its manifest inaccuracies, this view certainly helps us to 
identify David’s Tower. . 

The following description of the Castle is given in the Survey “ taken 
of the Castle and Town of Edinburgh in Scotland by us, Rowland 
Johnson and John Fleminge, Servants to the Queen’s Majesty, by 
the Commandment of Sir Wm. Drury, Knight Governor of Berwicke, 
and Mr Henry Killigrave, Her Majesty’s Ambassador, as followeth— 
(27th Jan. 1572-3) 1 :— 

“ Furste, we find the Castle standing upon a natural main rock, 
on great heights, like 600 feet long and 400 feet broad. 

“On the fore part eastward, next the town, stands like 80 foote of 
the haule,2 and next unto the same stands ‘ Davyes Toure,’ and 
from it a curtain with 6 cannons, or such like pieces in loops of stone 
looking in the street-ward: and behind the same stands another 
tier of ordnance, like 16 feet climb above the other, and at the North 
end stands the Constables’ Tower, and in the bottom of the same is 
the way into the castle with (XL) steps. 

* Also we find upon the said east side a ‘ spurre’ like a bulwark, 
standing before the foot of the rock that the said curtain stands on, 
which spurre encloseth that side, flanked out on both sides: (and) 
on the South side'is the gate where they enter into the Castle, which 
spur is like 20 feet high, vamured with turf and baskets, set up and 
furnished with ordnance. 

‘““The lowest part of this side of this curtain wall is 24 feet high, 
and the rock under the foot of the wall, where it is lowest, is 30 feet. 
Davyes Tower is about 60 feet high, the Constables’ Tower is like 
50 feet.” 


1 Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 68. 
2 In M‘Gibbon and Ross’s Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland (vol. i. 
p. 451), the word is given as “ waule,’’ which is better understood. 
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The “80 foote of waule’”’ may be that part of the lower curtain 
which was straight, and which ran parallel to the southern face 
of David’s Tower. The curtain with six cannons “ looking in the 
street-ward ”’ was evidently the wall going northward from the tower, 
and the other “ tier of ordnance like 16 feet climb above the other ”’ 
appears to have been the further battery northward beyond the small 
tower on the wall. This seems quite clear from what follows :—‘‘ And 
at the North end stands the Constables’ Tower, and in the bottom of 
the same is the way into the castle with 40 steps ” (fig. 38). 

It will be seen also that the raised doorway and the two small 
windows upon the lower floor looking south, shown in the bird’s-eye 
view of 1573, agree with what we have found, while the small frag- 
ment of wall abutting upon the tower seems to mark the western 
termination of the wall of defence which was built so hurriedly after 
Flodden in 1513; or it may be of the earlier city wall of 1450. 

The “curtain with 6 cannon” referred to as extending from 
David’s Tower seems to be indicated at its junction with the north- 
east angle of the tower by the massive wall in which the shot-hole 
has been found as described, “ looking in the street-ward,” which it 
does. The level of the floor of the platform at this shot-hole as 
compared with the rock level nearer the position where the Constables’ 
Tower must have stood confirms the 1572-3 account of the further 
** tier of ordnance like 16 foote clym above the other.” 

In Grant's Memorials! it is stated that “‘in 1638, on the 
19th November—the birthday of Charles I.—a great portion of a 
curtain wall, which was old and ruinous, fell down and rolled in masses 
over the rock.” There is also an entry in Sir Thos. Hope’s Diary, 
under 20th November 1639, as follows :—*‘ This day a part of the 
castel wall quhilk is toward the entrie on the south, fell in the nycht, 
with sich a noise that all within took it for a myne or surprise of 
the Castell of Edinburgh.” The rebuilding of this “ curtain wall” 

1 Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh, 2nd ed., p. 105. 
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Fig. 38. Steps as they now exist near site of “ Constables’ Tower.” 
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strengthened by a projecting batter, appears to me to probably account 
for a feature on the north-east face of the Half-Moon Battery wall 
(figs. 39 and 40) which has greatly puzzled architects and antiquarians. 
It was thought by some that this feature might indicate the position 
of a former important building, but in the light of the recent 
discoveries this now appears quite unlikely. 

We can now form some idea of the plan of the tower, both as it 
was originally built in 1367 and as it existed in 1573 before the 
bombardment. 

Originally the tower was, I think, L-shaped on plan (fig. 41), 
having an entrance on the lower level at the re-entering angle, and 
with one principal apartment on each floor about 36 feet 6 inches 
by 22 feet. There may have been an entrance also to the lower 
floor from the higher level of the rock surface at the north-west 
corner, or more probably there may have been a spiral stair here 
connecting the ground floor with the floors above, as in the case 
of the keep of similar date at Craigmillar, which was built some 
ten years after the building of David’s Tower, and of similar plan 
and size.! 

It would appear that at a later date the lower entrance at the 
re-entering angle was found insecure, and that an addition was made 
at the south-east corner, making the plan almost a square (fig. 42). 
It seems, however, from an examination of the masonry, that before 
this outer chamber was formed the entrance was strengthened by 

the thickening of the walls as indicated by the plan. The building 
~ of this addition to the tower must, it appears, have been after 1544 
and before 1573. The bird’s-eye view of 1544 shows the tower not 
to be square on plan, while the view published after the siege of 1573 
distinctly shows it to be square. Moreover, we found the masonry of 
the wall, which had originally an outside face, but which was after- 


1 Tilustrated by M‘Gibbon and Ross in Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 189. 
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wards enclosed, damaged by shell, the remains of the exploded shell 
lying amongst the debris beneath. Now, explosive shell was, as 
already stated, only introduced into England in 1543. Having 
abolished the lower entrance, the doorway on the south side was 
probably formed (if it did not previously exist) 21 feet above the 
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Fig. 41 Plan of David’s Tower as it probably was originally. 


surface of the rock outside, access being doubtless gained for greater 
security by a ladder or movable steps. 

For defence this higher probably and later entrance is well planned. 
The hall, having recesses on either side, could accommodate men in 
positions of advantage to resist attack from assailants; while it is 
possible that the sunk pit on the inner side of the entrance (see fig. 12), 
while serving as storage space for a rope ladder, might be intended 
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as a trap into which unwary strangers attacking the fortress would 
be likely to stumble just as they were engaged with the defenders of 
the keep. 

teference has been made to the falling masonry of David’s Tower 


having choked the well. It is interesting to note in this connection 
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Fig. 42. Plan of David’s Tower with the addition made later. 


that it is that side of the tower nearest the well which has been 
found most demolished, while that part of the tower furthest from 
the well still exists to a height of nearly 50 feet above the original 
rock surface against the south side of the tower. It is difficult to 
realise, now that the Half-Moon Battery entirely covers up the 
remains of the tower, that so much of it still exists. 

Perhaps the clearest way to indicate the extent of the tower which 
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Fig. 43. View of the south and east elevations of David’s Tower. 
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still remains is to show a view of the south and east elevations drawn 
to scale from actual measurements (fig. 43). Now that the actually 
existing remains of David’s Tower have furnished a solid ground- 
work, it is to an architect a tempting subject for further studies of 
conjectural restoration. This is, however, neither the time nor the 
place to pursue the matter in that direction, but it is hoped that in 
future years other workers may be so fortunate in their researches 
that still more interesting discoveries may be made to illustrate 
and elucidate the chequered history of this ancient castle, so long 
the fortress, and still the pride, of our beautiful city. 

It should, I think, be stated that the cost of this work of exca- 
vation and research, like much of similar character during recent 
years, has been borne upon the votes administered by the First 
Commissioner of Works. 


Monpay, 9th March 1914. 


Proressor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


The Hon. Tuomas CocuraNne, Crawford Priory, Springfield, Fife. 
Paut Gosy, 5 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Grasse, Alpes Maritimes, France. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 


and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


1. By W. Batrour Stewart, F.S.A. Scot. 


From the prehistoric dwelling at Skerrabrae, Skail, Orkney.— 
Polished Stone Ball of Basalt, 22 inches in diameter, incised with 
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linear patterns ; Saw of Slaty Stone, 10} inches in length, with one 
edge regularly serrated ; Elongated Scoop of Bone, 6 inches in length ; 
Scapula of an Ox, worn at the end by use; Small Fragment of a 
Perforated Stone Hammer. 


[See the subsequent paper by Mr W. Balfour Stewart. ] 


2. By W. Morr Bryce, F.S.A. Scot., the Author, 


St Margaret of Scotland and her Chapel in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
Sm. 4to. Edinburgh, 1914. 


3. By THomas Jonnson Westropp, the Author. 


Reprint from the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 
xxxii., Section C, No. 6. Fortified Headlands and Castles on the 
South Coast of Munster, Pt. I. 8vo. Dublin, 1914. 


4. By Tur Lorps Commissioners oF H.M. Treasury. 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, vol. x., a.p. 1551- 
1559. Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, C.V.0., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Scot., Lord Lyon King of Arms. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1913. 


5. By Herspert B. Macxintosu, F.8.A. Scot., the Author. 
Elgin Past and Present: a Historical Guide. 8vo. Elgin, 1914. 


6. By Jonn ALEXANDER Ine Is, F.8.A. Scot., the Author. 


The Family of Inglis of Auchindinny and Redhall. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 1914. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTE UPON CARN NAN BHARRAICH, OR CAIRN OF THE MEN OF 
BARRA, A BURIAL MOUND OF THE VIKING TIME ON THE 
ISLAND OF ORONSAY, ARGYLLSHIRE, WITH AN OUTLINE OF 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN ISLES DURING 

“THE LATTER HALF OF THE NINTH CENTURY. By SYMINGTON 
GRIEVE, F.S.A. Scor. 


In August 1881, while I was carrying on the excavations at Caisteal 
nan Gillean, Oronsay, the late Sir John Carstairs M‘Neill, V.C., 
Proprietor of Colonsay and Oronsay, came to see how the work was 
proceeding. In answer to his inquiries | mentioned to him several 
other places upon the islands which might be worth investigating. 
One of these was a mound quite near, which seemed to differ from the 
others, which were all known by the name of Sithean (pronounced 
Shean). The particular mound was known to the natives by the 
name of Carn nan Bharraich, or the Cairn of the Men of Barra. Sir 
John inquired of me if I could give any explanation of the name, 
and I told him I could not, but I suggested it might be the remains of 
a large cairn erected to mark the spot where some Barra men were 
buried, judging from the local name. _ 

I have no doubt that from that time Sir John kept his eye upon 
the mound, but it was not until nearly ten years had elapsed that 
any excavations took place. I have been told that early in 1891 
Sir Malcolm M‘Neill, who was then resident in Colonsay, again drew 
the attention of his brother, Sir John Carstairs N‘Neill, V.C., to Carn 
nan Bharraich. This resulted in an examination of the mound being 
begun on 15th April 1891, as related by Sir Malcolm M‘Neill in the 
Proceedings of this Society, 11th May 1891 (vol. xxv. p. 432). 

The discoveries were important, and one of the brooches found 
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unique. The articles are now in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
and the collection consists of nine objects, undoubtedly belonging to 
the Viking period, and two others which may have found their way 
into the mound by chance. The following is a list :— 


Carn nan Bharraich, containing :— 


1. Oblong Brooch, 3 inches in length by 3-inch in breadth. It is of bronze, 
and unique. 

2. Portion of a Bronze Penannular Brooch of Celtic form, 1% inches in 
diameter. 

3. Portion of a small oval Bronze Ring, $-inch in diameter. 

4. Bead of Serpentine, a naturally formed and flattened ovoid pebble, 
1 inch in greatest length, j-inch in breadth, and }-inch in thickness, with a 
small hole for suspension perforated through the centre. 

5. Bead of Amber of dark red colour, 14 inches in diameter, the perforation 
being fully 4-inch in diameter. 

6. Iron Knife-Blade, 7 inches in total length. 

7. Six portions of thin Bronze, much corrugated, as if by the action of fire. 

8. A quantity of Iron Rivets or Clinker Nails, varying from 1} inches to 
about 1 inch in the length of the shank. 

9, Stone Sinker, an irregularly, wedge-shaped pebble of steatite. It 
measures 44 inches in greatest length, by 2} inches in breadth, and 14 inches 
in thickness. 

10. Small Finial of Turned Bone, resembling the finials on the whalebone 
ribs of an old umbrella. May have been a recent introduction to the mound, 
but uncertain. 

11. Two Flint Chips. May have no connection with the Viking burial. 


The excavations at a depth of 4 feet below the surface exposed 
two skeletons at full length with the feet pointing about 8.8.E. 
They seemed to be the remains of a male and female, and, from the 
objects associated with their burial, were judged to have been persons 
of importance. From the rivets found, and the thin portions of 
bronze appearing to have been subjected to fire, they had evidently 
had a boat burial, of which there has been more than one discovered 
in Colonsay and Islay. 

The excavations carried on by Sir John Carstairs M‘Neill, V.C., 
on 17th April 1891 consisted of the cutting of two trenches down to 
what seemed the true ground level. The first of these passed through 
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Fig. 1. Showing position of Carn nan Bharraich, from Ordnance Map of Oronsay. 
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clean sand and was unproductive, but the second exposed the two 
skeletons. On the following day a third trench was dug, which 
passed through a considerable amount of charcoal containing boat 
rivets, some pieces of bronze, and a stone sinker. Although Sir 
Malcolm M‘Neill in his paper does not mention it, I guess from a 
remark he makes that the trenches were begun at the west side of the 
mound and cut in an easterly direction right through the summit, 
the third trench not having been continued beyond the centre of the 
mound. The south and north portions of Carn nan Bharraich thus 
escaped examination. They are still to a large extent unexplored, 
and it is quite possible that other discoveries than those I have now 
to record may yet be made. 

On the 23rd May 1913 Mr Neil (Ban) M‘Neill, the farmer on Oron- 
say, was passing Carn nan Bharraich, when he observed a skull, 
partly exposed, lying in the sand. The skull was reclining with its 
frontal aspect towards the east and its crown towards the south, the 
upper portion of the left side being exposed. Mr M'‘Neill began 
prodding the sand with his walking-stick, and immediately brought 
to the surface the two brooches and the pin, and the bone object 
with a hole through it which may be a whistle or an ornament of 
some kind. If it had been made out of solid bone it might have served 
the purpose of a Japanese Netsuke, but its being made out of a bird 
bone makes this doubtful. 

I happened to arrive in Colonsay the day of this discovery, and in 
a day or two afterwards [ heard that a find had taken place on Oron- 
say. I immediately went over and saw Mr M‘Neill, who was kind 
enough to exhibit what he had found, and offered to present one of 
the brooches to me. Knowing the interest attached to the various 
objects, I suggested he should allow me to hand over the collection 
to this Society for the National Museum, if I could arrange that they 
would be permanently placed on public exhibition. To these condi- 
tions the finder agreed, and I told him I would like to visit the ground 
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where the discovery was made, and make a more careful examination 
along with himself. 

As a friend had arrived at Colonsay with his yacht, we sailed to 
Oronsay on the 6th June, and, having called on Mr M‘Neill, he went 
with us to the mound, taking a spade to do a little digging. Mr 
M‘Neill had reinterred the skull at the place where he found it, so we 
began digging there. We at once saw from the original position of the 
skull and the place shown to us where the brooches and pin were 
found, that, if it had remained undisturbed since its original burial, 
the body must have been placed lying with the head to the south and 
the feet to the north. We found the area that had been excavated 
in 1891 still bare sand, intermixed with broken slabs of stone. The 
wind had blown out the sand so as to form a hollow from 12 to 15 
inches in depth, and at the sides of this circular area the wind had 
gradually blown away the thin coating of turf all round the space 
originally excavated, forming arms or projections of sand into the 
existing grass land. The bare sand in these projections was about 
12 inches below the grassy surface adjoining. The whole appearance 
of the central portion of the Carn nan Bharraich is now that of a 
star-shaped area of sand cut out of the turf, as shown in the sketch 
plan (fig. 2), on which the inner circle shows the portion of the carn 
examined by Su John Carstairs M‘Neill, V.C.,in 1891. The outer 
circle marks approximately the extent of the whole carn. The area 
between the two circles shows, in white, the spaces from which the turf 
has been broken away. The dark spaces show where the grass is 
still growing. The upper portion of a skeleton shown in the south- 
eastern part of the sketch plan indicates the position of that found 
in May 1913 by Mr Neil (Ban) M‘Neill, farmer on Oronsay. X marks 
where the brooches, pin, and other objects were found, 23rd May 
1913. Xs shows the place where the shears were found, 6th June 
1913. F stands for female, and M stands for male. The scale of the 
plan is about one-eighth of an inch to a foot. 
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From what is to be seen at present it is difficult to say exactly 
what has been the diameter of the mound originally, but I think it 
was probably from 35 to 40 feet. 

Digging northwards from the skull we found some of the bones of 
the upper part of the trunk, and also of the arms, and, on the right side 
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Fig. 2. Sketch Pian of Carn nan Bharraich, Oronsay. 


of the skeleton, the iron shears, which are of special interest in connec- 
tion with this discovery. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
it is the first instance of such an implement having been found in 
Scotland in connection with a Viking burial. In Norway, however, 
similar shears have occurred in connection with burials of the 
same kind. 

Having found the upper part of the skeleton, our excavations 
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failed to discover the lower portion; and the only conclusion we could 
come to was that as that portion of the body would be lying in the 
area excavated in 1891, it must have been unsuspectedly removed 
at that time. 

It may be that the bones found by Sir John Carstairs M‘Neill, 
V.C., and identified as those of a female, belong to the body recently 
discovered, which, from the articles associated with it, seems to have 
been that of a woman, and in all probability a person of position. 
The skull seemed to be unusually large for one of the gentler sex, and, 
judging from the size of the other bones, must have belonged to a 
person with a head rather out-of proportion to the rest of the body. 
The upper part of the skull, although in good condition, showed no 
visible sutures, which appeared rather remarkable, but may perhaps 
indicate a person of considerable age. The teeth were in good con- 
dition, but well worn, as if the possessor had lived on gritty or 
nitrogenous food, and the impression given me was that they had 
belonged to someone who was beyond middle life. After examina- 
tion I carefully reinterred the remains at the ae at which they 
were found. 

The objects that were associated with the burial are of considerable 
artistic merit, and to some extent unique. Mr James Curle has kindly 
described these in the paper following this, so I need say nothing more 
upon that branch of the subject, except that the brooches belong to 
an early period—probably the eighth or ninth century. They have 
been well worn, as the state of some of the ornamentation indicates, 
and they are probably objects that have decorated the females of 
more than one generation. So it is pretty certain this burial took 
place in the latter half of the ninth century, or perhaps the beginning 
of the century following. 

There is, however, a good deal of interest attached to the considera- 
tion of the period to which they probably belong, as it was a time of 
much warfare and trouble in Scotland, Ireland, and adjacent Isles. 
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The political position was peculiar, and it is difficult to untangle the 
causes that led to the national complications that arose at that time. 

It was probably between the years 830 and 930 a.p. that the persons 
who were interred at Carn nan Bharraich died. 

The burial of persons wearing pagan ornaments, on Oronsay, 
which had for at least between one and two centuries prior to this 
time been a sanctuary of the early Celtic Church, is worthy of notice. 
The mound is situated some distance from the Christian Cemetery, 
but is within the sanctuary. The question naturally arises, were 
the persons buried in the mound converts to Christianity who still 
adhered to some of their heathen customs, as so many of the Norsemen 
did at that time of religious transition? Or was the power of the 
Christian community on Oronsay so weak as to be unable to prevent 
a pagan burial taking place within the bounds of its sanctuary ? 

An outstanding figure at that period was King Harald Fairhair of 
Norway. There is an interesting story regarding the way in which 
he got hisname. He made a visit to Earl Rognwald of More, whether 
as a welcome or unwelcome guest is not clear, but in any case the 
Earl is said to have combed, and afterwards cut King Harald’s hair. 
For some reason, which may have been that he had taken a vow, it 
had not been cut previously for ten years, and his appearance had 
become so uncouth that he was called Shockhead. The Earl was so 
surprised at the abundance and beauty of the King’s hair, and the 
change that its removal made upon his appearance, that he gave him 
the name of Fairhair, by which he was ever afterwards known. 

The chronology of the Icelandic sagas is contradictory as to the 
date at which King Harald Fairhair invaded the Western Isles, but 
it is probable the correct period is 852-853, or very near that time. 
We can with some assurance arrive at this opinion from what we 
know of other events that took place in the latter half of the 
ninth century. ) 

One account says it was about the year 880 that King Harald 
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Fairhair first took measures to punish and bring into subjection the 
Vikings and others who had fled from Norway and taken refuge in the 
Western Isles of Scotland, but this date is evidently a mistake. 

Some of these men had been outlawed owing to the raids they had 
made upon the territory of King Harald in Norway. Others were 
chiefs and men who had possessed extensive lands in their own country, 
and who, when they refused to become subject to the rule of Harald, 
had to flee abfoad. Having made homes for themselves in the Isles 
and built strongholds, they made these the base of their operations. 

Each summer they raided the coasts of the land of their birth, 
generally trying to punish those who had been placed to manage their 
lands for King Harald. It became, therefore, necessary to protect 
his Norwegian subjects, and to do so, the recalcitrant chiefs and 
Vikings had to be brought under his authority. There are several 
accounts of how this was accomplished, but the version that has 
hitherto been generally accepted is as follows :— 

About the year 880 King Harald Fairhair sent one of his iach 
named Ketil Flatneb or Flatnose as his lieutenant to the Western 
Isles. With ships and men and ample resources supplied by Harald, 
Ketil Flatneb was successful in his mission, and soon conquered the 
Hebrides. He probably made Colonsay his centre of government, 
and, having established himself securely, as he thought, threw off 
his allegiance to King Harald, and declared himself King of the 
Isles. When the news of this event reached Norway, Harald made 
up his mind that he would visit the Hebrides himself the following 
summer, and bring the islanders under subjection. Starting upon 
his expedition, he went south through the Isles, conquering every- 
where, and sailed as far south as Anglesea and Man. Returning to 
Norway, he spent the winter, but the following summer he appears 
to have returned once more to the Western Isles, where, we are told, 
he “ rooted out the Vikings of the West.” At this time there appears 
to have been an influx of settlers to the Isles from Norway, who were 
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men who held views in accordance with those of King Harald, and 
who had become accustomed to his supreme authority and were loyal 
in their allegiance. 

If we accept this story, it is evident some reconciliation must have 
taken place between King Harald and King Ketil Flatneb, as the 
latter seems to have continued to rule in the Isles, probably agreeing 
to pay scat or tribute to the King of Norway. 

The late Sir George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L., accepted this version 
of the story in his Introduction to the Saga of Burnt Njal. There is, 
however, a difficulty which is not explained, and that is, how did 
the reconciliation come about with King Harald by which King 
Ketil Flatneb was allowed to continue his rule in the Western Isles ? 
From what we know of the history of the doings of King Harald, it 
seems most unlikely that he would forgive King Ketil Flatneb for 
breaking his allegiance and refusing to pay tribute. 

The version of these events, as told in the Saga of King Olaf 
Tryggwason, Northern Library, vol. 1. pp. 166-167, seems more 
likely to be correct, as there it is narrated that King Harald Fairhair, 
having gone more than one expedition to the Western Isles of Scot- 
land, “rooting out the Vikings and outlaws wherever he went,” 
returned home to Norway. He then sent Ketil Flatneb, who was 
unwilling to go, to rule over the Isles for him, giving him ample 
supplies of men and ships. 

Ketil soon brought the islands under subjection, and then, some 
time later, throwing off his allegiance to King Harald Fairhair, he 
declared himself King of the Isles. He appears after this to have 
reigned and exercised his authority in the Hebrides without question 
until his death, and no mention is made of any attack upon him by 
King Harald. 

The seat of his rule was most likely on Colonsay, as for centuries 
previous to that time that island had been the place from which, 
during the rule of the Celtic kings and chiefs, who were the pro- 
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genitors of the lords of the Isles, the government had been carried on 
of the Southern Isles. We have also good reason to believe that, 
for at least one period, the north of Ireland was governed from Colon- 
say, and possibly at other times parts of the mainland of the west 
of Scotland. 

When Ketil Flatneb sailed from Norway he must have been a man 
approaching fifty years of age. He took with him his wife Ynghild, 
his grown-up son Helgi Biola, and his daughters Aud the deep-minded, 
and Thorun Horn. He left behind him, in charge of his Norwegian 
estates, his eldest son Biorn, who later became known as Biorn the 
Easterling, from his adhering to the pagan faith. 

Ketil and his family all became Christians and were baptised in the 
West, with the exception of Biorn. When Biorn arrived in the Isles, 
after having to flee from Norway, he found his father, King Ketil, 
dead, and his brother and sisters Christians. This made him sad 
and sorry, as he regretted their change of religion. 

He stayed with his sister Aud, and her son Thorstein, for two 
winters. He then sailed to Iceland, where he took up land at Breida- 
firth, and dwelt at Biarnarhaven. When he died he was buried at 
Borgarbrook in a cairn according to heathen custom (see the Saga 
of King Olaf Tryggwason, Northern Library, vol. i. p. 167; also the 
Story of the Ere Dwellers (Eyrbyggia Saga), p. 10). 

Ketil formed an alliance with Amlaf (otherwise known as Olaf the 
White), King of Dublin, and gave him in marriage his famous daughter 
Aud, the deeply wealthy, or some say the translation should read 


29 


“deeply minded.” The issue of this marriage was Thorstein the Red, 
whom, as her only child, Aud dearly loved. He, as far as we know, 
must have been brought up in Dublin, where he and his mother 
remained until about the time of his father’s death. When that 
event happened, Aud and her son fled to the Sudreys, or Southern 
Hebrides, where they would be under the protection of Ketil Flatneb. 


There is little doubt they went to Colonsay. Thorstein married 
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Thurid, the daughter of Eywind, surnamed East-man. She was the 
sister of Helgi the Lean, who married Thorun Horn, Ketil Flatneb’s 
daughter, and aunt of Thorstein. 

Thorstein and Thurid had one son and five daughters. The son 
was named Olaf Feilan and was the youngest of the children. The 
names of Thorstein’s daughters were Groa, Osk or Olivi, Thorhild, 
Thorgerd, and Wigdis. 

Thorstein became a warrior king, and undertook a joint expedition 
with Earl Sigurd the Great, son of Eystein Rattle. Their victorious 
army conquered Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Moray, and more than 
half Scotland, over which Thorstein ruled for one year. 

After his father King Amlaf lost his life in battle in Ireland (see 
Saga of King Olaf Tryqqwason, p. 167), his widow Aud went with her 
son, and was with him during his invasion and reign in Scotland, 
and from that time onwards devoted herself to the upbringing of his 
family. We do not know whether Thorstein had become a widower 
by this time, but, when he was killed and his followers dispersed, Aud 
hid herself and her grandchildren in a wood. There, under her 
direction, a few of her late son’s followers cut down timber and built 
a merchant ship in which they all escaped to Orkney. From there 
they got a vessel to take them to the Southern Isles, and there seems 
little doubt they took up their abode once more in Colonsay. 

There they lived for some years, but the Celtic element in the popu- 
lation beginning to assert its ascendency, Aud determined about 
892, or more likely some years later, to sail for Iceland, where her 
two brothers had already settled. The account given in the Saga of 
King Olaf Tryggwason, Northern Library, vol. i. p. 168, says that 
Aud and her grandchildren went direct from Orkney to Iceland, 
visiting the Faroe Isles on the way, and spent some time there. The 
probability, however, seems to be that Aud, after leaving Orkney, 
returned to the Sudreys for a time. 

The Laxdale saga says, Aud (whose name is given as Unn in mistake) 
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went to Iceland in the year 895 a.p. It was probably in the early 
summer of that year she left the Sudreys, as we know Aud arrived in 
Iceland at the beginning of winter, where her ship was wrecked. Aud 
had called at Orkney on the way north, where she gave away her 
granddaughter Groa in marriage. She also broke her voyage at the 
Faroes, where Olof or Ost, another of her granddaughters, was 
married, so there would be some delay in reaching the shores of 
Iceland. 

“The impression made on Norse history by Aud was very great, as 
references to her occur in so many of the sagas. She was a grand 
old dame who tenderly looked after the best interests of her grand- 
children, as became a good Christian. She lived in troublous times, 
when the life of no man or woman was secure, but she piloted her 
ship through all the shoals of life, and, when the end came, she died 
when her descendants and pagan relatives had assembled for the feast 
at the marriage of her grandson and heir, Olaf Feilan. She died as 
she had lived, a Christian, and no dry land in pagan and unconsecrated 
Iceland was good enough for her burial. She left instructions that 
her body was to be interred below high-water mark upon the shore, 
and her wishes were carried out. 

Aud had settled at Hvammsfirth in Iceland, and called her estate 
Hvamm. She probably died during the years 915-920 a.p., 
although the author of the Saga of Burnt Njal, in the Introduction, 
suggests the period 908-910 as the time of the death of Aud; but 
that date seems too early to fit in with the correct chronology. 

That Aud was intimately acquainted with the leading people of 
Barra is evident, for when her grandson Olaf Feilan, son of Thorstein 
the Red, consulted her as to whom he should marry, she told him to 
obtain Aldis, a Barra woman, the daughter of Konal, son of Steinmod, 
son. of Olivi childs-friend. This marriage took place, as I have 
mentioned, about the period 915-920 a.p. The Landnamabok also 
takes notice of this event, Book i., chap. xv., Origines Islandices, 
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vol. 1. p. 83. It says, “ Anlaf-feilan, son of Thor-stan the Red, 
married in Iceland Al-dis the Barray woman (Barra in the Hebrides). 
She was the daughter of Conal, the son of Stan-mod, the son of Aulive 
Bairn-Carle. The children of An-laf and Al-dis were Thor-gelle and 
Thora. Thor-gelle married Hrodny, the daughter of Mid-frith Sceg. 
They had a son Ey-wolf the Grey. He married and had a son, Thor- 
Kell, who was great-grandfather to Ari the historian.” 

The date at which Ketil first went to the Sudreys as viceroy is more 
likely to have been about 855, instead of 880, as we know that Aud 
was unmarried when her father went to the West. It was probably 
early in the period when he established himself as viceroy in the 
Isles that Ketil gave his daughter Aud to Amlaf, King of Dublin, in 
marriage. We know that intimate relations were maintained between 
Aud and her relatives in the Southern Isles; also that her son Thor- 
stein the Red married the sister of his uncle by marriage, namely 
Helgi the Lean, and that there were five daughters and one son by this 
marriage. Also that the eldest of Thorstein’s daughters was married 
in Orkney not very long after her father was slain at Oykel, on the 
boundary between Ross and Sutherland, that date being about the 
year 891. It seems more than probable from these facts that Icelandic 
chronology in this instance is not quite correct. It is also probable 
that it was only towards the end of his life that Ketil Flatneb declared 
himself King of the Isles and threw off his allegiance to King Harald 
Fairhair, and it is quite likely the date 880 is not far wrong as regards 
this event. There is little doubt that it was not long after Ketil 
declared his independence that King Harald seized his estates in 
Norway and compelled Ketil’s eldest son Biorn the Easterling to take 
to flight. It took him about a year to reach Colonsay, when he 
found his father had died (see the Saga of the Ere Dwellers, chap. v. 
p- 10). 

When we examine this evidence by comparison with statements 
from Celtic sources of information, we find that Amlaf, who was also 
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known as Olaf the White, became King of Dublin in 852. The 
annals of Ulster tell us that in 856 there was a great war between 
the Gentiles and Maelsechnaill, along with the Gallgaidhel of Munster. 
In the year following (857), a victory is recorded by Imair and 
Amlaiph, otherwise Olaf the White, against Caittel Finn with the 
Gallgaidhel—that is, against Ketil Flatneb and the Scotch and Irish 
Vikings he had brought under his authority. It may have been upon 
the conclusion of peace after this defeat that Aud, the daughter of Ketil, 
waS given in marriage to Amlaf to cement friendship between the 
chiefs. But Aud was not the only wife of Amlaf, as he also married 
a daughter of Kenneth MacAlpin, the Pictish King of Scotland, as 
mentioned in The Fragments of Irish Annals, p. 172; Chron. of Picts 
and Scots, p. 405. Kenneth began to reign in 832, and died in 860. It 
may have been over the Pictish succession that war ensued, as we 
find that in 866 Amlaebh and Imar went to Fortrenn with the Galls 
of Erin and Alban, and ravaged all Cruithentuath, and carried off 
hostages. In other words, invaded Scotland as far as Forfarshire, 
taking hostages. : 

Out of this circumstance trouble evidently arose, as it was against 
the Picts that Thorstein directed his attacks when he invaded the 
north of Scotland and conquered the northern portion of the country. 
The Picts, having been defeated, and no doubt fearing further losses, 
were glad to make peace with Thorstein, thereby getting time to 
intrigue and bring about his murder. It was during the campaign 
just mentioned that Earl Siguard killed Maelbrigd and cut off his 
head, hanging it to the crupper of his saddle. Maelbrigd had a 
projecting tooth, which scratched the leg of Sigurd as he rode along. 
The wound was poisoned from the tooth, and Sigurd died. He was 
buried at Ekkialsbakki, at the estuary of the river Oykel, where 
he was hoylaid, that is, buried in a how, named Siwardhoch or Siward’s 
How, now known as Cyder Hall, Orkneyinga Saga (1873), Intro., xxiii. 

We do not know the exact date of the death of Amlaf. The annals 
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of Ulster mention him as alive in 871, as in that year Amlaiph and 
Imhar returned from Alban with two hundred ships and a great body 
of men—Angles, Britons, and Picts—in captivity. This is the last 
notice I have been able to find regarding Amlaiph, and he was probably 
killed shortly after this time. 

According to the Pictish chronicle, Thorstein the Red, son of 
Amlaiph, is said to have ruled over the northern half of Scotland for 
only one year, and the annals of Ulster state that in 875 he was 
treacherously slain by the people of Alban. That this date is a mistake 
seems probable, as, if correct, we would have to antedate the marriage 
of Amlaf to Aud by some years. 

Besides, if we are correct in supposing Thorstein to have been born 
about 858, it seems impossible he could have died, the father of six 
of a family by one wife, in 875. We know from other sources that 
these warrior kings sometimes began their careers when mere boys, 
and the wonder is that even high birth inspired their followers with 
confidence in them. 

It is, however, more likely that 891, the date given in the saga, is 
about the correct year of the death of Thorstein, and that in this 
instance the annals of Ulster are wrong. 

When we return to a consideration of the causes which created the 
trouble that led to the attacks of King Amlaf and his son Thorstein 
upon the Pictish kings of Scotland, we find that it was probably in 
connection with the succession to the throne. Kenneth MacAlpin 
was Scottish by his father’s side, but his mother was a Pict, and there 
is no doubt that as the succession among the Picts was on the female 
side, King Amlaf, on the death of Kenneth MacAlpin, believed he had 
certain rights in the succession, through his wife, the daughter of 
Kenneth. This rule of succession was directly opposed to that which 
prevailed among the Scots, who followed the laws of tanistry; and 
we are aware that as soon as the Scots got possession of the Pictish 
kingdom, they made every effort that the law of tanistry should prevail. 
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It was this conflict in the views regarding the succession which prob- 
ably led to the invasions of Scotland by Amlaf and later by his son 
Thorstein. 

Kenneth MacAlpin began to reign in 832, and died 860 a.p. He 
was succeeded by his brother Donald MacAlpin, who reigned about 
four years, dying about 864. Constantine, the son of Kenneth, now 
came to the throne and ruled for fourteen years—others say sixteen 
years. It was in 866 and 867 that Amlaf, King of Dublin, raided 
Pictavia, at which time Constantine was king. He was succeeded 
by his brother Aedh or Hugh, who had reigned only one year, when 
he was killed by his own people. These four kings were all Scots by 
race, but in the Irish annals are termed Reges Pictorum. 

This succession to the Pictish throne was contrary to the Pictish 
regulation as to females succeeding. The people therefore made 
Eocha, son of Run the King of the Strathclyde Britons, king, as his 
mother was a daughter of Kenneth MacAlpin. They also associated 
with him Grig, or, as the Irish called him, Ciric, son of Donald or 
Dungal, the king who succeeded his brother Kenneth MacAlpin. It 
was probably at this period, when some dispute had arisen about the 
succession, that Thorstein made claim to become King of the Picts 
by his supposed rights through his father Amlaf, who had a daughter 
of Kenneth MacAlpin as one of his wives. 

We are informed in the Saga of Olaf Tryggwason, p. 165, that Orlyg, 
the son of Rapp, brother of King Ketil Flatneb, was brought up in 
the Sudreys or Southern Hebrides as foster son of Bishop Patrick. 
Orlyg pled with Patrick to supply him with a plenarium and the 
necessary consecrated articles of equipment, and also wood with 
which he could build and furnish a church, which he proposed to 
erect in Iceland. After some delay, and on making certain promises 
to the Bishop, Orlyg went to Iceland and built his church. 

The followers of these Norse chiefs seem to have been mostly of 
that mixed race named the Gallgaidhel. They, like most other mixed 
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races, appear to have developed the worst qualities of each, and, 
wherever they went, were feared for the outrages and cruelties they 
perpetrated upon those that they attacked. They seem to have been 
fearless, but proved terrible and remorseless foes. 

When the so-called Celtic element in later times became paramount, 
they had a large strain of Norse blood in their veins, and their chiefs 
were sometimes, as in the case of Somerled, as much Norse as Celtic. 
Possibly by that time some of the more vicious principles in 
their natures had become toned down, but we know it did not take 
much to arouse their violent passions, and that they engaged in 
internecine war. 

On the night of the Epiphany, 1156 a.p., a great sea fight took 
place off Oronsay between Godred, King of the Northern Hebrides 
(which included Barra), and who was at the same time King of the 
Isle of Man, and Somerled, who was his brother-in-law, and was 
Thane of Argyll. 

Somerled was living, in all probability, at Dun Evan, Colonsay, at 
this time, and had a fleet of eighty ships. The “ outlook ”’ 
na faire, Scalasaig, would announce the appearance of Godred’s 
expected fleet. As soon as night fell, Somerled, with his ships, sailed 
out from Loch Staosonaig and Scalasaig Bay, and, steering south, 
met Godred’s fleet when between Isla and Oronsay. A fierce fight 
ensued, in which neither party seems to have obtained much of a 
victory, but many were killed on both sides. Somerled evidently 
got the best of the contest, for Godred made a treaty with him, con- 
firming him in the possession of Kintyre and the islands south of the 
Point of Ardnamurchan. 

Many of those killed must have been buried on Oronsay, and, 
knowing that men from Barra were engaged in this fight, I was at 
first inclined to think that the carn had been erected over the bodies 
of the men from that island. The evidence of the objects recovered, 
however, all points to a period about three centuries earlier. If the 
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burial had been that of warriors who were on a purely fighting 
expedition, it seems unlikely that any female remains would be found 
associated with such an interment. 

Before and also long after the ninth and tenth centuries, Barra 
appears to have been the centre from which the islands north of the 
Point of Ardnamurchan were ruled; while Colonsay occupied the 
same position in connection with the Hebridean Islands south of 
Ardnamurchan—the Isle of Man having at times also an independent 
administration. 

It has even been thought that the Clan Neil of Barra owe their 
name to a Norwegian named Nicolas, the abbreviation of that name 
being Neil in the Norse. This was the opinion of Johnstone, the 
translator of the Anecdotes of Olave the Black, as he mentions at p. 28 
of his notes. 

When the Hebrides and Man were under one rule, as happened in 
the time of Somerled, and probably both before and after his reign, 
then Colonsay became the place from which the rulers ruled the 
whole of the islands from the Butt of Lewis to the Calf of Man, along 
with certain portions of the adjoining mainland of Scotland. 

At other times Barra seems to have been the seat of government 
in the Northern Isles or Nordereys, while Colonsay was the centre of 
the administration of the Southern Isles or Sudreys. 

At the present time the greater portion of the Colonsay families 
have the blood of the chiefs of the Clan Neil of Barra in their veins, 
and claim descent from Iain 4 -Chuain (John of the Ocean), who was 
a son of the Chief of Barra. He was born while his mother was in a 
boat on a voyage to Colonsay. A very remarkable and interesting 
story is told in connection with this event, but it is too long to 
narrate here. 

That there were intimate relations between Colonsay and the 
people of Barra for many centuries is undoubted, if we are to trust 
to oral tradition and also notices in the sagas and other sources of 
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information. Who the persons were who were buried in Carn nan 
Bharraich, Oronsay, we do not know; but we may feel assured 
they were persons of importance belonging to Barra, who met their 
death at Oronsay, that so celebrated were they, either from the 
circumstances of their deaths or their position in life, that their names 
were associated with the cairn in which they were buried. 

What was the story of their lives may never be known, but that 
it made a great impression at the time and for generations afterwards 
seems certain, or the name of the mound in which they were buried 
would not have been handed down the centuries by oral tradition as 
Carn nan Bharraich. 


PROBABLE APPROXIMATE DATES OF EVENTS MENTIONED 
IN THE Forecoine Note. 


A.D. 

Kenneth MacAlpin reigns . ; 5 . 832 to 860. 
Amlaf, King of Dublin, reigns. ; 852 until after 871. 
Aud, probably married about. ; iy B07. 

,, became a widow about. , , ee Silos 

,, arrived in Iceland about . : i BIB; 

», died between the years . ; . 915 and 920. 
Ketil Flatneb came to the Isles about : . 855. 


. died King of the Sudreys about . 884. 
Thorstein the Red, son of Amlaf, King of Dublin, 
and Aud, daughter of King Ketil Flatneb, 


was probably born about . 858. 
Thorstein the Red, married about ; ND 
‘ killed about . 891. 
Groa, eldest daughter of Thorstein the “Red, 
married in Orkney about . 897. 
Olaf Feilan, son of Thorstein the Red, and his 
youngest child, married about . 915, 


Biorn the Easterling, eldest son of King ‘Ketil 
Flatneb, settles in Iceland after staying 
two years with his sister Aud and her son 
Thorstein in the Sudreys . é ‘ . 886. 
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ON RECENT SCANDINAVIAN GRAVE-FINDS FROM THE ISLAND OF 
ORONSAY, AND FROM REAY, CAITHNESS, WITH NOTES ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE OVAL BROOCH OF 

«THE VIKING TIME. By JAMES CURLE, F.S.A. Scor. 


Forty years have: passed since Dr Joseph Anderson reviewed, in 
a paper published in our Proceedings, the relics of the Viking period 
of the Northmen then known to have been found in Scotland. Since 
then Dr Anderson has contributed more than one notice of discoveries 
of remains dating from the Viking time, notably the finds made at 
Ballinaby, Islay, in 1878, and our archeological material has sensibly 
increased. The past year has brought to the Museum a very. valu- 
able addition to the collection of relics of this period, in two grave- 
finds—the first of these from Carn nan Bharrich, Isle of Oronsay, 
the second from Reay, Caithness. 

The circumstances attending the discovery of the Oronsay grave 
have been fully dealt with in the preceding paper by Mr Symington 
Grieve, and need not be repeated here. 

The grave was obviously that of a woman. It contained a pair 
of iron shears, 11 inches in length (fig. 1) ; a bronze pin with a move- 
able ring head, on which there are three small projecting bosses, the 
whole 54 inches long (fig. 2) ; a small hollow cylindrical object of bone, 
22 inches long (fig. 3)—a small hole perforating it at a point equi- 
distant from the ends, may suggest a whistle, but it is not improbable 
that it belongs to the class of things known as dress-fasteners ; and 
lastly, a pair of single-scaled oval brooches of bronze, or more probably 
brass (fig. 4)—ornaments which at once tell us that the burial belonged 
to the Viking time. 


SCANDINAVIAN GRAVE-FINDS FROM ORONSAY AND FROM REAY. 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. From a Viking Grave in Oronsay. 
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The brooches measure 23 inches in length by 23 inches in breadth. 
Each brooch is formed by a single casting. The pins, which were of 
iron, are now so corroded that it is impossible to see how they were 
fastened to the brooch, but probably they were hinged to double 
plates forming part of the casting. The rusted mass which surrounds 
them bears very clearly the impress of the cloth to which they were 
originally affixed, and on each pin can be traced the outline of a 
knotted cord, indicating that, when in use, the brooches had been 
connected together. The brooches themselves are quite similar in 
design. They have the usual domed outline; along the longest axis 
of the brooch runs a raised band tapering at either end, and orna- 
mented in the centre with a form of svastica. On either side of this 
central band three projecting bosses of more or less circular form rise 
from the surface. The bosses are surrounded at their base by treble 
raised lines, reproducing the effect of wire or metal cord, and all 
three are connected together by a broader band of the same wire 
decoration running parallel to the central band. It is obvious that 
the brooch has been copied from an earlier type in which the bosses 
were composed of separate pieces of metal or some other substance 
affixed to the surface, and surrounded by cords of silver wire. The 
spaces between the bosses and those at each end of the brooch are 
filled with animal forms in relief. The margin of the brooch is 
surrounded by a band of well-defined rope moulding. The animal 
forms which fill the lower spaces in the field are those of quadrupeds, 
each having a head with pointed ears, a long snout, and a body 
contorted and writhing as in violent motion. At either end of the 
brooch a pair of these beasts is placed affrontée. Each animal in the 
design grasps with his claws either a portion of his own body or that 
of his neighbour. Such animal forms are very characteristic in 
Northern ornament of a certain period, and represent one of those 
ornamental motives which Scandinavian metal-workers evolved from 
provincial Roman art. Their source has been traced to the repre- 
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sentations of animals, more especially of lions, to be found in the 
manuscripts and decorative art of the Carlovingian period. 

The second grave-find came to light in September last at Reay, 
Caithness. The burial was discovered through the wind blowing 
aside the loose sand upon the links, and thus exposing a human 
skull, of which the back portion lay uppermost. The depth at 
which it was found was some four feet below the present surface 
level. No signs of a cist were discovered, and the bones, which 
were few in number, were simply those of an unburnt body which 
appeared to have been laid in the sand possibly in a doubled-up 
position. 

Upon the body at the time of burial had been laid a pair of oval 
brooches, which were found at a depth of one foot below the skull, and 
appeared to have been placed together face to face (figs. 5 and 6). 
Near them lay the much-corroded remains of a bridle-bit of iron, a 
bronze pin and buckle (figs. 7 and 8), and a spindle-whorl of stone 
(fig. 9). With these relics we may associate an iron buckle and a small 
cross of the same metal (fig. 10), which shortly after the unearthing 
of the skeleton were picked up within a radius of two or three yards 
from the grave by the Rey. W. Carmichael, minister of the parish, 
who kindly made over his find to the National Museum. It seems 
probable that both of these had been thrown on the surface with the 
sand in digging out the grave, 

The bronze pin measures 44 inches in length, and is furnished with 
a moveable ring on the head. The buckle is of a square undecorated 
type, and has still attached to it a small piece of the metal mounting 
by which it was attached to a leather belt or strap. The little cross 
measures 1 inches in length, and is of somewhat unusual construc- 
tion. It is composed of a single thin strip of iron. The head is 
formed by doubling the strip over a ring and bringing the ends together ; 
by a further doubling of the metal composing the sides the arms of 
the cross are contrived. It is an interesting object, but it is not 
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Figs. 5, 6. Two Brooches from a Viking Grave in Reay (1). . 
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necessary to regard it as a Christian symbol : indeed, it is not impos- 
sible that it formed part of the bridle-bit. . 
The brooches, which are double-scaled, measure 43 inches in length 
and 34 inches in breadth. The pins are of iron. Projecting from the 
surface of each brooch are five conical bosses forming part of the upper 
scale, each boss being perforated with four holes. One boss is placed 
on the highest or central point of the brooch. The other four are to 
be seen on the edge of the upper scale, one at each side, one at each 


Figs. 7, 8, 9. From a Viking Grave in Reay, Caithness. 


end. On the sides equidistant between these bosses are four flat 
circular panels, each perforated in the centre with a hole, forming 
the settings to which were attached hemispherical projections prob- 
ably formed of lead plated with silver or some other metallic sub- 
stance. Through one of the holes in these settings there still projects a 
short metal tang affixed to the lower scale, upon which the projection 
was affixed (fig. 6). Round the base of these silvered bosses must have 
run a triple cord of silver wire, of which portions still remain on one 
of the brooches, running along a sunk channel in the decorative frame- 
work which attaches each of the projections to the central boss; and 
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no doubt the wire also served to bind together the upper and the 
lower scales of the brooch, passing through small holes which are 
pierced in the base at either side and either end. Debased animal 
forms fill the space between the bosses, and are also to be seen on the 
panels on the lower scale. The brooches show a very slight difference 
in the treatment of the animal ornament on the upper panels, and 
in one of them the bosses show no terminal bead. This brooch, 
which typologically is the earlier, was probably an old ornament 


~ 


Fig. 10. Small Cross of Iron (+4). 


when it was deposited in the grave, as.at one end the lower scale has 
been repaired by riveting upon its lower surface a plate of silver. 

In these finds from Oronsay and Reay we have to deal with two 
pairs of brooches both belonging to a well-known group, but showing-a 
distinct difference in decoration, which indicates that the burials with 
which they were associated were separated by some considerable period 
of time. We know that in the evolution of this type of ornament 
the brooch composed of a single plate of metal preceded the type in 
which, with a view to heightening the ornamental relief, the upper 
part was cast separately and affixed to the brooch proper, and is in 
consequence known as the double-scaled variety. The Reay brooches, 
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which exhibit this feature, are therefore the later type; the Oronsay 
brooches are the earlier. 

I do not find in our Proceedings any attempt either to arrange 
typologically the brooches of the Viking time found in Scotland, or 
to deal with their chronology. The number of examples found here 
is as yet comparatively small. Dr Anderson, writing in 1879, gave the 
total number of oval brooches recorded as having been found in 
Scotland before that date as thirty-two. The finds made in recent 
years bring the numbers to not less than forty-one. 

In Scandinavia, from whence they come, a very large number of 
such brooches have been found. Over a thousand have come to light 
in Sweden alone. They are very common in Norway. In Denmark 
and the Baltic Islands they are less numerous. 

It is obvious that such an abundance of material could not fail to 
attract Northern archeologists, and to their studies, notably to 
those of Professor Oscar Montelius, who has done so much for the 
chronology of the antiquities of his country, we owe it that the evolu- 
tion of the oval brooches has been worked out. 

I propose, with the help of these Scandinavian studies, to show 
the gradual process by which such ornaments as those before us were 
gradually evolved, and to deal with the chronology of those found in 
Scotland. 

It is not difficult to find parallels to the Oronsay brooches in Scandi- 
navia, but in our own country we have so far only a single pair which 
is closely related to them. These brooches were found in a grave at 
Clibberswick, in the island of Unst, Shetland (fig. 11).1 Each brooch 
measures 4 inches in length by 2} inches in breadth, and is single- 
scaled. In common with the Oronsay brooches we have the raised 
band running along the longer axis of the brooch, and the three 
bosses disposed at regular intervals on either side. The bosses them- 
selves have disappeared, but we can note the flat surfaces on which 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xvii. p. 17. 
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they stood, and the remains of the tangs by which they were fastened. 
Lastly, we have a neatly executed band of rope moulding surrounding 
the brooch on its margin. Instead of the Carlovingian ornament, 
we find occupying the space between the bosses six projecting animal 
figures of a well-known Scandinavian type, of which we have examples 
on similar brooches in Norway, and which is often to be found on 
some of the larger round fibulz from the island of Gotland ; a seventh 
figure more debased than the others occupying the apex of the brooch. 


Fig. 11. Brooch from a Viking Grave in Unst, Shetland (4). 


With these brooches was found a trefoil-shaped brooch of bronze. 
The front is covered with Carlovingian animal ornament, the back 
is tinned. This brooch is in much better preservation than the larger 
ornaments, and is possibly somewhat later in date. 

We shall see from an examination of the Scandinavian finds that 
these brooches all belong to a distinct group. In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein," in Denmark, in Norway, and in Sweden * we find parallel 


1 Mestorf, Vorgeschichtliche Alterthiimer aus Schleswig-Holstein, fig. 749. 
2 Muller, Ordning af Denmarks Oldsager, fig. 596. 

5 Rygh, Norske Oldsager, fig. 644. 

+ Montelius, Antiquités Suwedotses, fig. 552. 
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examples, all reproducing more or less distinctly the flat central band, 
the six bosses, the Carlovingian ornament, and the rope moulding. 

Let us trace the origin of this type in Scandinavia. The prototype 
of our series is to be found in an oval brooch (fig. 12) comparatively 
small in size, formed from a single piece of metal without any decora- 
tion. In some examples, a rib very slightly raised divides the surface 
into two equal portions. The pin is hinged by being flattened out at 
one end and the portion so flattened doubled over a single small plate 


Fig. 12. Brooches from Uppland and the Island of Oland, Sweden (+). 


attached to the inside of the brooch, and kept in its place by means of 
a small piece of wire which passes through the head and the socket, 
thus forming a hinge. Such brooches are not uncommon in the island 
of Oland, and are also found on the mainland in Southern Sweden 
and Norway. They date from the earlier part of the seventh century. 
Dating from about the same period, we find both in Oland and Born- 
holm a number of fibule which take the shape of a bird or animal 
treated in a more or less conventional fashion. Among these is a 
type reproducing the form of a lizard-like animal, which no doubt 
at some earlier stage was copied from some quite natural representa- 
tion, the product of Roman, or at least Southern, art. The late Dr 
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Knut Stjerna, in a recent study of these ornaments,' illustrates as an 
early example of this form a lizard-like quadruped from the bottom of 
the Gundestrup cauldron; a vessel which illustrates the treatment 
in Gaulish hands of motives still clearly retaining the stamp of their 
classical origin. This animal form, which is’ not uncommon in 
Bornholm, seems to have been taken towards the latter part of 


Fig. 13. Brooch from Lousgard, Bornholm (+). 


the seventh century to ornament the oval brooches, and some traces 
of its outline still linger in our finds from Oronsay. 

In fig. 13 we have an example of this creature in a bronze fibula from 
Lousgard, Bornholm.? It is obviously not'an early type, as the design 
is becoming very conventional, and figures of snakes have twined them- 
selves round the limbs. But the shape of the animal is still quite 

1 Stjerna, “ Bornholms befolkning under jirnaldern,” Antikvarisk Tidskrift for 


Sverige, vol. xviii. p. 148, fig. 39. 
2 Vedel, Bornholms oldtidsminder og oldsager, p. 414, fig. 404. 
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distinct and its long legs with strongly marked quarters, its large 
round eyes, its somewhat conventional backbone, and the outline of 
its ribs are specially to be noted. 

In our next example, a brooch from the Swedish province of Sma- 
land (fig. 14), we have the same animal, combined, at a rather 
later stage of its history, with the simple small oval fibula. Certainly 


Fig. 14. Brooch from Smaland, Sweden (+). 


the beast has lost something of its individuality, and tends to 
become a purely decorative pattern; but we can still trace the legs, 
the quarters, the round eyes, the flat plate marking the line of the 
_ backbone, and the ribs which unite with it. 

It would be easy to give examples of the various stages through 
which this animal form passed until its identity was finally lost in 
the ornamental details which were superadded to it; but these we 
may pass over and proceed to examine another Swedish find, from a 


1 Stjerna, op. cit., p. 196, fig. 135. 
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grave excavated in 1876 on the island of Bjérk6, on Lake Malar,’ 
which brings us to a period not very far distant from that in which 
our Oronsay brooches were fashioned. 

In this grave on Bjérké, an unburnt body, doubtless of a woman, had 
been laid in an oak coffin. Little or no trace of the bones remained, 


Fig. 15. Brooch from the Island of Bjérk6, Sweden (+). 


but lying in a position indicating that they had been laid on the breast 
were two oval brooches, connected together with a thick chain of 
silver wire. Beside these lay a smaller highly decorated brooch, a 
pair of shears, a silver needle-case, the remains of a knife, and at one 
end of the grave a drinking-glass with a tapering stem. 

The oval brooches, one of which is illustrated in fig. 15, are single- 
scaled, ornamented with a long horizontal raised band inlaid with 


1 Stolpe, “‘ Meddelanden fran Bjérké,” Mdnadsblad, vol. ix. p. 32. 
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silver and niello, on which we see four square projections to which are 
affixed animal figures of circular form. A similar projection appears 
on the middle of each side. In addition to these there are on each 
side of the midrib three round projections, to which were fixed 
hemispherical bosses of lead plated with silver and surrounded at the 
base by a ring of plaited silver wire. 

In these brooches from Bjérk6 we still find three features which are 
derived from the earlier animal form. In the broad, flat ridge running 
along the back we have the traces of its backbone. In the two larger 
bosses on either side of this ridge we have the traces of its quarters. 
Lastly, in the two smaller bosses which are placed almost on the 
margin we have its eyes, still retaining the relative position of 
these features in the animal form. 

The relation between the Bjérk6 find and those from Oronsay and 
Clibberswick is obvious. In our Scottish examples the traces of the 
original animal form are a stage nearer extinction. The outline of the 
back is still to be seen, but the bosses on either side are now disposed 
symmetrically, and the distinction in the spacing of eyes and fore- 
quarters has disappeared. Typologically our examples are a little 
later than those found in the Bjérké grave, but the points of re- 
semblance are so many that we can class them all as of common 
Scandinavian origin, and as being separated by no great period of 
time. The investigation of the Bjérké cemeteries enables us approxi- 
mately to date the group. 

To Birka, the little town which stood upon this island in the Malar 
Lake, St Anschar brought Christianity in the year a.p. 820, and the 
single-scaled brooches have been found in some of the earliest graves 
of the Christian period! One pair similar to those described was 
found with a Byzantine coin of Theophilus (4.D. 829-842),? but, as 


1 Montelius, “ Ofversigt éfver den nordiska forntidens perioder,”’ Svenska 
fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, vol. viii. p. 157. 

* Arne, “‘ Sveriges férbindelser med Osten under vikingatiden,” Fornvdnnen, 
1911, p. 4. 
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Professor Montelius points out, such brooches were frequently well- 
worn ornaments when they were buried with the women who wore 
them, and the type is generally attributed to the first half of the 
ninth century. 

We have so far in Scotland no other brooches which belong to the 
series I have dealt with. The mast of the examples we possess owe 
their peculiar decoration to a parallel development which I shall now 
endeavour to trace. 

At the same period in which we find the simple undecorated oval 
fibula which formed the prototype of our series, we find another 


Fig. 16. Brooch from Oland, Sweden (+). 


brooch precisely similar in its general outline, but with a design 
consisting of a series of dots surrounded by incised concentric rings. 
An example from Oland is shown in fig. 16. These circles are usually 
disposed, one in the centre and three at either end, in such a way 
that if a line be drawn connecting them together the surface of the 
brooch would be divided into two diamond-shaped figures. As the 
brooch grows larger, the incised ornaments gradually become pro- 
jections increasing in number from seven to ten, and lines are intro- 
duced connecting them together, while the intervening spaces are 
filled in with animal forms. A good example of this stage is to be 
seen in another brooch from Oland (fig. 17), in which the projections 
have taken the shape of quatrefoils, and the animal ornament, which 
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is still subservient to the general design, is confined to panels slightly 
lower than the general surface.t 

In the next stage the bosses are ten in number, and of simple 
hemispherical shape. As in the last figure, the groundwork of the 
design consists in lacing the bosses together so as to form a geometrical 
figure, through which debased animal forms, recognisable from the 
limbs and hands which grasp one another, wind in inextricable 
confusion. Fig. 18, which belongs to this class, was found in the 


Fig. 17. Brooch from Oland (?). 


Swedish province of Uppland, and is assigned by Professor Montelius 
to the latter part of the eighth century. From this point we can 
follow the evolution of the brooch by means of examples found 
in Scotland, and it is interesting to put beside this specimen from 
Sweden one belonging to a pair found in 1895 at Ardvouray, in the 
island of Barra, the Hebrides, now in the British Museum (fig. 19). 
A comparison of these specimens would prove, if proof were necessary, 
the Scandinavian origin of such ornaments, so closely do the designs 
resemble one another. The Ardvouray brooches were found in 


1 Stjerna, op. cit., fig. 141. 
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September 1862 by Commander Edge, R.N., while engaged in sur- 
veying the Hebrides.1 The grave in which they lay appears to have 
contained a human skeleton, together with a sword, remains of a shield, 
portions of buckles, a whetstone, and a comb of boxwood. 

During the past year a third example of the type of brooch found 
at Ardvouray has been brought to the National Museum, having 


Fig. 18. Brooch from Uppland, Sweden (+). 


been discovered in the island of Sanday, Orkney. It is unfortunately 
in very poor condition. 

In our next stage, which I shall term the Pierowall type, from the 
place of find (fig. 20), the brooch is still cast in a single piece, with 
the exception of the projecting bosses, which were evidently of some 
other material. Where these have entirely disappeared, as in a 
specimen in our collection, the short projecting pins to which they 
were affixed clearly indicate their position. In this type the number 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 229. 
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Fig. 19. Brooch from the Island of Barra (4). 
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of bosses varies from seven to nine, and they are usually connected 
together by raised bands with somewhat debased animal ornament in 
the sunk panels on the upper part and sides of the brooch. 

The example of this type in the possession of the National Museum 
was found about 1851 in a series of graves excavated in the links 
of Pierowall, Westray, Orkney,! a find of peculiar interest, because 
associated with it was a Celtic penannular brooch, also preserved in 
the_same collection. Altogether, three pairs of brooches seem to have 


Fig. 20. Brooch from Pierowall, Orkney (3). 


been found in the course of this excavation, all of which, according to 
Dr Anderson, appear to have been of single-scaled construction. 

The other recorded finds of brooches belonging to this class are :— 
(1) A single example found in 1861 in the island of Unst, Shetland, now 
in the National Museum. It closely resembles the Pierowall example, 
though the relief is less sharp. A single boss on either side is cast as 
part of the brooch, and shows a rudely executed human head. (2) A 
pair of brooches found in a grave at Newton, Islay.2 These are a 

1 Anderson, “ Notes on the Relics of the Viking Period of the Northmen in 


Scotland,” Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. x. p. 552. 
* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xiv. p. 71. 
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little coarser in execution than the Pierowall brooch. Professor 
Montelius dates the brooches of this class as belonging to about a.p. 
800 and the beginning of the ninth century,! the same period to 
which I would refer the Oronsay brooches. 

A pair of brooches of the same class have been found in a grave at 
Tuna, in the parish of Alsike, Sweden, with nine Arab coins dating 
from the period a.p. 706-785.? 

With these examples we leave behind us the single-scaled brooches. 
The later brooches are double-scaled, except perhaps the latest stage 
of all, not so far represented in Scotland, in which we find the type 
reverting to a very poorly executed single-scaled brooch, with debased 
ornament. 

Our next stage in the development of the brooch might be styled 
the Ballinaby type, from the finely preserved pair of brooches found 
in 1878 in a grave at Ballinaby, Islay, and described by Dr 
Anderson,? one of the few Scottish finds from the Viking period in 
which the entire grave goods have been carefully preserved and 
described. 

The Ballinaby brooches, one of which is illustrated in figure 21, 
are the only examples of their class in Scotland. They differ very 
little in design from the preceding class, except that the whole of 
the ornamentation, which in the earlier brooch appears in relief, 
is here cast separately and stands out from the lower scale, which 
forms a gilded background. The two scales were kept together by 
threads of twisted silver, and the nine bosses of plated lead or some 
other material were affixed to the upper scale. The pins are of 
bronze, and are provided with a form of spring. 

Brooches showing little or no variation from the pair found at 


1 Montelius, “ Ofversigt défver den nordiska forntidens perioder,” Svenska 
fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, Band viii. p. 157. 

2 Almeren, “‘ Vikingatidsgrafvar i Sagdn vid Sala,” Fornvdnnen, 1907, p. 18, 
note. 

8 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xiv. p. 51. 
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Ballinaby have been discovered at Bjérké, where they are assigned 
to the middle of the ninth century. The following dated finds of this 
type are quoted by Professor Montelius :—1 
A brooch from Salum, Torsakers parish, Angermanland, Sweden, 
was found buried with two silver coins of Louis the Pious (814-840). 
In a grave at Séndre Bé in Sigdal, Norway, two brooches of the same 
type were found with seven silver coins, of which one was English, 


Fig. 21. Brooch from Ballinaby, Islay (2). 


having been struck for Coenwulf of Mercia (796-819) and six were 
Frankish (one struck for Charlemagne and five for Louis the Pious). 

In a grave at Bjérk6 two such brooches were found, with a Byzan- 
tine coin of the Emperor Theophilus (829-842). 

The next stage of development is represented by such brooches 
as the pair from Caithness (figs. 5 and 6 above), which we may term, 
from the place of find, the Reay type. Like the brooches from 
Ballinaby, they are double-scaled, but the upper scale does not so 
completely envelop the lower scale, of which there is visible not only 
the more or less flattened edging, but also a band of debased animal 


1 Montelius, op. cit., p. 158. 
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decoration surrounding the brooch. On the upper scale, and forming 
part of its casting, are at least five hollow conical bosses, each per- 
forated by four holes. Some examples of these brooches show slight 
ornamental projections on the rim. To this type belongs the greater 
number of the Viking brooches found in Scotland. 

In addition to the Reay brooches, we may note, as belonging to the 
same group, a pair found in 1788, also at Ballinaby, Islay, now in 
the National Museum; a pair of brooches found in 1872 in Tiree,? 
of which one specimen was presented to the National Museum; a 
pair found in 1840, at Longhills near Wick, Caithness,’ also in the 
National Museum—this pair is slightly dissimilar in pattern; a 
pair found in the neighbourhood of the Broch of Lamaness, island 
of Sanday, Orkney, one of which is illustrated in our Proceedings, 
the place of find not being given.* Professor Montelius assigns this 
type to the end of the ninth and the first half of the tenth century. 
He states that at Bjérk6 such brooches were found by Dr Stolpe, 
with coins dating from the beginning of the tenth century, while a 
pair found in a grave at Gardby in Oland was associated with an 
Arab coin minted for the Emperor Theophilus a.p. 908-9, which had 
been worn as an ornament. 

A worn pair of such brooches, which were thus probably old posses- 
sions when they were buried, were found near Smolensk, in Russia, 
with silver ornaments and Oriental coins, of which the latest was 
struck in the year 953.° 

Many brooches of this type come to light in Iceland, where they 
cannot have been buried before the last quarter of the ninth century. 
On the other hand, Professor Montelius notes that the type in ques- 

1 Anderson, Notes on the Relics of the Viking Period, p. 554. 

2 Ibid., p. 560. 

3 Ibid., p. 551. 

4 Charleson, “‘ Notice of some Ancient Burials in Orkney,” Proceedings of the 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxxviii. p. 559. 
5 Montelius, op. cit., p. 160. 
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tion, as well as the one which follows it, is very rare in Denmark and 
in certain southern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula—an indication, 
without doubt, that in these districts Christianity came earlier, and 
with its coming the custom of laying ornaments and similar possessions 
in graves passed away. 

The final stage in the evolution of these brooches, as far as our 
finds go in Scotland, is to be seen in a pair found in 1786 at Castle- 


Fig. 22. Brooch from Castletown, Caithness (3). 


town, in Caithness (fig. 22). They lay in a grave which had been 
dug in a green mound which had accumulated above the remains of 
a broch. One of the pair is now in the Royal Northern Museum at 
Copenhagen, the other is in our national collection. 

In this brooch, which may be styled the Castletown type, we note 
slight ornamental excrescences on the rim, three on either side; but 
the most striking change is to be seen in the treatment of the five 
projecting bosses forming part of the upper scale. The central of 
these has become larger and shows four lateral projections, while 
the remaining four have assumed an animal form. The type is 
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undoubtedly developed from the one we have just dealt with. In 
Sweden it is dated as belonging to the last half of the tenth century. 
Professor Montelius cites a find from Haugen in Jarlsberg and Larvik 
amt, Norway. The brooches had been placed back to back, and in 
the inside lay, among other things, two whole and one half Arabic 
coins, very worn, but sufficiently legible to make it possible to deter- 
mine that the latest in date was struck in the year a.p. 910. 

In Scandinavia the series ends in the first half of the eleventh 
century, in a brooch formed from a single casting, which is obviously 
a debased copy of the preceding type. but such ornaments have not 
so far been met with in Scotland, and we are unable to illustrate 
from finds in this country the gradual process by which the oval 
brooch grew coarser and heavier, until it fell out of use. 


The Society of Antiquaries is indebted to the Royal Academy of 
History and Antiquities, Stockholm, for permission to use the blocks 
figs. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. 
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LONE 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF TWO BRONZE-AGE CAIRNS IN 
THE PARISH OF FOULDEN; AND OF THE DISCOVERY OF A CIST 
CONTAINING A FOOD-VESSEL URN, AND FRAGMENTS OF A 
BEAKER, AT EDINGTON MILL, CHIRNSIDE, BOTH IN THE 
COUNTY OF BERWICK. By J. HEWAT CRAW, E.S.A. Scor. 


Karly in November 1913 my attention was drawn by Mr R. King- 
horn, Foulden Moorpark, to a low, grass-grown, stony mound which 
was situated in a fir plantation called The Hagg, in the parish of 
Foulden, Berwickshire. 

The position was on a prominent knoll, almost 450 feet above sea- 
level, and some 530 yards north-west of Foulden Hagg cottages. A 
wide view over the Merse extends to the south; to the north, after 
a slight fall, the ground rises some 20 feet to a height called the 
Freestone Hill. It has been suggested, with some probability (the 
geological formation being Silurian), that this name may have been 
derived from the sandstone covers of cists having been ploughed up 
here. Flint implements have been found much more plentifully on 
this hill than on adjoining fields. 

The proprietor of the land, Major J. B. Wilkie-Dalyell of Foulden, 
readily granted permission for the opening of the cairn, and also gave 
assistance to my men in carrying out the work. After consultation 
with Mr A. O. Curle, excavation was begun on 5th November. The 
stones and earth of which the cairn was constructed were thrown back 
beyond its boundaries ; the subsoil was laid bare in order to reveal 
the presence of any forced soil; any large stones set on end or in line 
were left in position, and the work was completed on 11th November. 

The original periphery of the cairn was found to be marked by a 
ting of boulders mostly set on end, leaning slightly inwards; the 
ring measured 314 feet east and west, by 28 feet north and south. 
Outside this ring the stones were mostly small, and placed with no 
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regularity ; they had probably originally formed part of the cairn, 
becoming displaced later. There was no evidence of a surrounding 
trench. The height of the cairn at the centre was 3 feet above the 
original surface of the knoll. Fig. 1 shows the positions of the four 
cairns, and fig. 2 gives a plan and section of cairn No. 1. 
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Fig. 1. Showing positions of the Cairns. 


Within the outer ring, at the west side of cairn No. 1, a second wall 
ran in crescent form from the north side of the cairn to the south, 
being at its middle point 4 feet distant from the outer ring, and running 
gradually into it at either end. This wall, some 2 feet in width, 
consisted for most of its course of a double line of boulders set on end, 
leaning towards its interior, which was filled with smaller stones 
also set on end. 
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To the east of this crescent wall, 7 feet from its middle point, 
4 feet 3 inches from its north point of junction with the outer ring, 
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Fig. 2. Plan and Section of No. 1 Cairn at Foulden. 


8 feet 3 inches from its south point of junction, and 3 feet 6 inches from 
the outer ring to the east, lay an inner ring of boulders 16 feet 3 inches 
north and south, and 11 feet 6 inches east and west. The boulders 
were mostly set on end, leaning slightly inwards, and like those of 
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the outer ring were of an average size of about 1 foot 9 inches by 8 
inches, the largest measuring 2 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 3 inches. 

Within this inner ring, 2 feet from its east side, lay two cists, with 
their sides touching and their long axes almost due east and west. 
The north cist measured 3 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, and was 
1 foot 10 inches deep. The sides were formed of sandstone slabs 
set upright, horizontal slabs being placed on the top of these where 
required to equalise their height. The corners were packed, where 
necessary, with smaller stones, and a large flag, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 
feet by 6 inches, served as a cover. This cover had probably been 
some 6 inches below the original surface of the ground. The bottom 
was unpaved, consisting of the red, sandy subsoil of the knoll.’ The 
interior of the cist was almost filled with soil, which was duly sifted. 
An urn of the food-vessel type was found lying on its side near the 
south side of the cist. Near the west end were found four flint imple- 
ments. Fragments of oak-wood charcoal, and a number of human 
bones were also found. The bones were incompletely incinerated, 
and had belonged to an individual of adult age; they had been 
placed indiscriminately in the various parts of the cist. 

The south cist, the bottom of which was 9 inches above that of the 
north cist, measured 3 feet 9 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. Its depth 
was 1 foot 8 inches, and it had no covering slab, the top of its sides 
being on a level with the top of the cover of the north cist. Several 
small slabs had been laid horizontally as paving round the cist, at the 
level of its top, a feature which was also observed in the case of the 
north cist. This cist also was unpaved. The soil which filled the 
cist contained an urn of the food-vessel type lying on its side in the 
north-west corner; a flint knife and a small fragment of flint were 
found near the centre, and several fragments of oak charcoal were 
present. No bones or teeth were found. 

Close to the inner ring of boulders, at its south side, and 2 feet 8 
inches from the south cist, lay a small cist at a somewhat higher 
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level, part of its side slabs having apparently been above the original 
level of the ground. It measured 2 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 1 inch, and 
was | foot 1 inch deep. The cover measured 24 feet by 14 feet by 
8 inches, and the bottom was unpaved. As this cist was rifled during 
the temporary cessation of the work, the knowledge of its contents is 
lost ; on sifting, the soil yielded a small fragment of charcoal. 

It would seem that the primary interment of the cairn was made 
in the north cist, which is deepest and occupies the most central 
position. The south cist, though secondary, was designedly placed 
in close relationship to it, the similarity of surface paving suggesting 
no great diversity of date. The small cist, being shallower than the 
south cist, must also be secondary, the cairn having to be excavated 
for its construction ; there is some evidence that the boulders of the 
inner ring were moved somewhat to make room for it. 

Two feet west of the south cist, and at right angles to it, lay a cist- 
like pit without slabs. It contained forced soil, the lower stratum of 
which upon examination proved to be rich in organic matter. The 
pit measured 3 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 7 inches, and was 1 foot 6 inches 
deep; a sandstone slab lay sloping into it on its east side, and a smaller 
slab lay in the bottom. Near the middle lay a human femur, much 
decayed ; and at the south end, where the pit extended a few inches 
further to the east, remains of charcoal were found, among which were 
easily distinguishable the stems of heather, which is still to be seen 
growing in the vicinity ; oak was also present. 

Midway between the inner ring and the crescent wall, and almost 
in a line with the north side of the north cist, was found a circular 
cup-shaped pit, 1 foot 6 inches deep and 1 foot 6 inches in diameter at 
the top. Beneath forced soil, charcoal remains were found, chiefly 
of oak, and two halves of hazel-nuts, one of which still retained the 
kernel, Similar pits are mentioned by Canon Greenwell as being 
found in the wold barrows of Yorkshire, and in the long barrows of the 
south-west of England (British Barrows, p. 9), but he remarks their 


—— 
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absence in the North Riding and in Northumberland. These pits 
were generally circular about 1} feet deep, and the same in diameter ; 
as many as four or five have been found in a single barrow. In most 
cases they merely contained forced soil, but sometimes bones, char- 
coal, potsherds, etc., were present. He supposed them to have been 
receptacles for food, but remarks their not having been usually placed 
in close contact with the body. 


Fig. 3. Urn from the North Cist in Cairn No. 1. 


At the spot marked on the plan with a X, within the inner ring, 
was picked up on the original surface of the ground a finely preserved 
axe-hammer (fig. 5.) ‘ 

The urn from the north cist (fig. 3) is made of a yellowish-red clay. 
The dimensions are as follows :—height, 6 inches ; circumference at lip, 
193 inches; circumference at moulding, 20 inches; diameter at 
top, 6} inches ; diameter at base, 3 inches ; thickness at lip, ;%-inch ; 
thickness at base, 1 inch. The interior of the lip does not project, 


but is ornamented for a width of 3-inch with two rows of oblique 
VOL. XLVI. 21 
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ribbed impressions }-inch in length. The upper part of the exterior 
has five rows of the same ornamentation, the lowest row being placed 
beneath a projecting moulding which encircles the urn, 13 inch from 
the top. The obliquity of the impressions here and on the lip is 
reversed in alternate rows. The lower portion of the urn, which is 
contracted in a graceful curve to a slight plinth }-inch in height, is 
marked with oblique cord impressions widely and somewhat irregularly 
placed. 


Fig. 4. Urn from the South Cist in Cairn No. 1. 


The urn from the south cist (fig. 4) is made’of redder clay than that 
used for the urn from the north cist. Its height is 5} inches ; circumfer- 
ence at lip, 21 inches; circumference at widest part, 20% inches ; 
diameter at lip, 62 inches ; diameter at base, 2% inches; width of lip, 
g-inch ; thickness at base, 14, inch. The interior is much blackened. 
The lip, which projects prominently both externally and internally, is 
bevelled inwards very slightly. It is ornamented by a row of circular 
impressions; the hollow bone or other instrument with which these 
have been made seems to have been notched. This row has on either 
side of it a herring-bone ornament of a small pattern. Another line of 
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herring-bone passes round the outer edge of the lip. The exterior is 
divided into three zones by two mouldings, the upper of which is placed 
13 inch from the lip and 14 inch above the lower moulding. The upper 
zone contains four horizontal rows of herring-bones similar to those 
on the lip ; the inner two are interrupted at intervals of some 2 inches 


Fig. 5. Axe-Hammer of Greenstone found in Cairn No. 1 


by two similar rows placed vertically. The middle zone contains three 
of these rows, horizontal, broken at four places by verticalrows. The 
lower zone contains, beneath a horizontal row adjoining the moulding, 
six vertical bands, each of which consists of three vertical rows of 
herring-bones, similar to those on the other portions of the urn. This 
part contracts abruptly, and there is little or no plinth. The faint 
lines of two thumb impressions can be traced on the lower zone. 
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The axe-hammer is of greenstone, well formed and polished. It 
measures 4% inches in length, 13 inch in breadth at right angles to 
the shaft, and 14 inch in depth. The perforation, instead of being 
circular by drilling, is ovoid and contracted in the middle ; it measures 
at either end 14 inch by 1,4, inch, and at the middle }%-inch by 
3-inch. 


Fig. 6. Flint Implements from the Cairn No. 1. 


The flints from the north cist are as follows :— 


1. Knife of pale grey flint, 215 inches long by 1% inch broad. 
The point is broken, the original length having been about 
3} inches. It is of dagger shape, chipped on both edges, 
and has a natural perforation near the base. 

2. Small knife of black flint, with the point also broken; length 
1 inch, originally about 1} inch, very thin, and }-inch 
broad. 
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3. Brown flint, 1} inch by ?-inch, with curved chipped edge at 
one end, and small hollow scraper at the other. 

4. Greyish-black flint, with secondary chipping. 

From the south cist :— 

5. Knife of dark grey flint, 1? inch by 3-inch. 

6. Small piece of black flint, }-inch in diameter, unworked. 

The various relics have been presented to the National Museum 
by the proprietor. 


Catrn No. 2. 


During the excavation of Cairn No. 1, information was obtained 
of another cairn some 460 yards to the south-east, and 70 yards north- 
north-west of Foulden Hagg Cottages, also situated in the Hagg 
Wood. The adjoining ground rises slightly to the north-east and falls 
slightly in the other directions. The cairn (fig. 7) was circular, 24 feet 
in diameter, and was composed of earth and stones. The excavation 
was carried out on 22nd December, Mr J. Graham Callander being 
present. Beneath the cairn was found a ring of boulders, with an 
internal diameter of 13 feet 10 inches east and west and 12 feet 10 
inches north and south, intermitted to the north-east for a space of 
6 feet. This ring, which was some 1 foot 9 inches in width, was 
similar in form and dimensions to the hut circles in the district, which, 
however, usually have a narrower entrance to the south or south-east. 
The boulders of which the ring was formed were not set on end but 
laid on their sides in a single row, which became double on the north 
side; the largest measured 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot 7 inches by 10 
inches. Outside the opening to the north-east was a small piece of 
paving, 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, formed of stones some 9 inches by 
4 inches set on end inthe ground. Within the enclosing ring, and separ- 
ated from it by a space varying from 1 foot 4 inches to 3 feet 6 inches 
in width, was a D-shaped structure enclosing the cist (figs. 7 and 8), 
which measured 5 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 9 inches by 1 foot 4 inches, 
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and lay with its long axis pointing east-north-east. The bottom, which 
was unpaved, was 2 feet 7 inches below the top of the cairn, and some 
6 inches below the original surface of the ground. No sandstone slabs 
had been employed in the construction, and the cist was uncovered. 


0 5 10 20 FEET SO 


Fig. 7. Plan and Section of Cairn No. 2. 


Three large boulders on the north and three on the south formed the 
sides of the cist, two were placed at the east end, and at the west end 
was one large block 2 feet 7 inches by 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot. Behind 
these stones was another line of smaller boulders forming the periphery 
of the D-shaped structure ; at the east end a second layer of stones 
had been superimposed to equalise the height of the complete structure. 
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Several boulders had been placed at the south side across the space 
between the structure and the enclosing ring. There was no evidence 
of a trench having surrounded the cairn. The cist, being uncovered, 
was filled with soil, in the upper layers of which, near the north side, 
lay a small sandstone block, having on its upper surface a cup-like 
concavity 3 inches in diameter and 1} inch in depth. A somewhat 
similar marking, 24 inches in diameter and {-inch in depth, was 


\  ™ aa * a 
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Fig. 8. View of Centre of Cairn No. 2 from the North-East. 


observed on the upper surface of the large sandstone block forming 
the west end of the cist. These markings show no indications of 
tool marks, their sides being weathered like the surface of the stones 
on which they are placed. 

No urn was found in the cist, and bones were entirely absent. A 
fragment of reddish pottery, }-inch in diameter and }-inch in thickness, 
was found in the south-east corner; several minute fragments of 
charcoal were found, and eight flakes of brown and grey flint, one of 
which showed slight secondary chipping. The flints were found at the 
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east end of the cist. At a subsequent visit, after the excavated soil 
had been washed by rain, I found, among soil thrown from the 
space to the north of the cist, three flint flakes—brown, grey, and 
black—all of which showed secondary chipping. 

Site 3.—About 80 yards east-south-east of the Hagg Cottages, 
to the north of the public road, and between it and the hedge adjoining 
it, a cist was found in February 1885, and was described by Dr Charles 
Stuart (B. Nat. Club, xi. p. 236). It measured 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
6 inches by 1 foot, and was formed of slabs of greenstone, with a 
bottom slab and a cover. The long axis lay north-west and south- 
east. Bones of a young person were found, but no urn or flints. The 
position is very similar to that of Cairn No. 2, the ground rising to 
the east and falling slightly in the other directions. 

Site 4.—A prominent knoll, in a field long under cultivation, lies 
about 160 yards south-east of the Hagg Cottages. As this seemed a 
likely spot on which a cairn might formerly have stood, it was examined 
on 23rd December, narrow trenches being cut across the summit. 
This revealed the former position of two cists, lying nearly east and 
west, one being about six feet north-east of the other. Small frag- 
ments of the original slabs were found, these having probably been 
removed when the land was first cultivated. The cavities measured 
roughly 54 feet by 3} feet, and were about 3 feet deep. A consider- 
able amount of the charcoal of whin stems was found, also lignite 
and cinders, and three pieces of flint—one scraper (brown), one 
pigmy (white), and one fragment showing no trace of secondary 
working. 

An examination of the reports of cairns excavated in the east of 
Berwickshire shows that in several instances signs of construction 
have been observed. Unfortunately it is not always clear whether 
the circle of stones mentioned formed part of the cairn or surrounded 
it at a distance. 

1. More than a hundred and fifty years ago there stood a cairn 
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300 yards east of Warlawbank Fort. Beneath the cairn was found a 
cist, and around the cairn was a large circle 40 feet in diameter, with 
entrance from the east, all paved with stone. (Scots Magazine, 
September 1759, p. 462.) 

2. At Little Billy, till shortly before 1836, stood a cairn 100 yards 
from the monolith known as the Pech Stane. It contained a cist, 
and is described as a large round cairn in an enclosing ring of large 
granite blocks, open to the south-east. (Carr’s History of Coldingham, 
DP. 9s) 

3. Dr James Hardy has recorded the removal, in 1832, of a horse- 
shoe structure, open to the south-west, half way between Craw’s 
Cairn and the Penmanshiel Forts. Six or seven cists were found, all 
empty. He also mentions two cairns in a hollow to the north of 
_St David’s Cairn, one surrounded by a rude wall. (B. Nat. Club, iii. 
p. 104.) 

4. The same authority describes cairns on Penmanshiel Moor as 
circular, with a hollow centre, like hut-circles. (B. Nat. Club, vii. 
p. 264.) 

5. In 1887 a cist was discovered at Hoprig in 
struction.” (B. Nat. Club, xii. p. 131.) 

In conclusion [ should like to record my thanks to Professor Bayley 


6 


‘a well-like con- 


Balfour, for his report on the charcoal from Cairn No. 1; to Pro- 
fessor Bryce, for an examination of the bones from the north cist ; 
to Mr M‘Callum, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, for testing the soil from the cists of Cairn No. 1; to Mr 
M‘Lintock, Royal Scottish Museum, for examining matter from the 
cists at Site 4; and to Mr Curle and Mr Callander, for much advice 
and assistance given throughout the progress of the work. 


** Bones FROM FouLpDEN Catrn No. 1. 


“The deposits submitted to me from the Foulden Cairn consist of 
a considerable mass of fragments of burnt human bones, and a frag- 
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ment of an unburnt human femur. The burnt bones, which were 
found within the cist, are not so completely incinerated as is generally 
the case in burnt interments, nor are the fragments so small as usual. 
The articular extremities of the long bones have in certain cases 
preserved their form, and there are several complete phalanges. It 
is therefore possible to state that the individual was of adult age. 
When the several groups of burnt bones were compared, it was found 
that there was no evidence that more than one skeleton was repre- 
sented, and further that there was no significance in the grouping of 
the deposits in the cist, because fragments from all parts of the skeleton 
occur in each, 

“The unburnt fragment found in the grave-like depression is too 
small to permit of any conclusions regarding the characters of the 
skeleton. Tuomas H. Bryce.” 


Note or a Cist at Epineton MILL, CHIRNSIDE. 

While widening the public road near Edington Mill, in the parish 
of Chirnside, Berwickshire, on 23rd October 1913, the workmen 
unearthed a cist, the cover of which lay some 18 inches below the 
surface of the ground. 

The situation is 130 yards east-north-east of Edington Mill House, 
200 feet above sea-level, and some 10 yards from the edge of the 
Whitadder ravine, which here is fully 100 feet deep. The ground 
falls slightly to the west, but to the north and north-east rises gradually 
for a short distance. 

For several yards round the cist a number of stones were found in 
the soil, probably the remains of a cairn which had formerly covered 
the spot. 

The cist, which measured internally 3 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, 
and was l foot 6 inches in depth, was formed of slabs of red and grey 
sandstone from the adjacent river banks, and lay with its long axis 
almost due east and west. The cover was a large slab of grey sand- 
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stone 5 feet 4 inches by 4 feet by 8 inches; three sandstone flags 
formed the bottom of the cist, and rested on the bed rock. The 
sides consisted each of one slab. The height of the east end was made 
equal to that of the other sides by an additional slab laid on its side, and 


Fig. 9. Urn from the Edington Mill Cist, Chirnside. 
a space in the south-east corner was neatly packed with smaller stones. 

The interior of the cist was partially filled with soil; standing 
upright in the north-east corner was found an urn of the food-vessel 
type. There were also found small portions of another urn, probably 
a drinking-cup, }-inch in thickness, bearing ornamentation consisting 
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of short incised lines arranged obliquely in horizontal bands, and long 

lightly impressed lines arranged horizontally or as cross-hatching. 
These lines had apparently been made with a notched instrument. 
At the east end of the cist were found minute portions of a skull and 
several teeth, including a molar, a canine, and two bicuspids. From 
these the dentine had been completely eaten away, leaving only the 
enamel, which showed no signs of decay. A small piece of charcoal 
was also found in the cist. 

The food-vessel urn is made with much regularity, and shows con- 
siderable artistic taste. It is composed of reddish-yellow clay, and 
measures 53 inches in height, 6 inches across the top, 43 inches in- 
ternally across the top, and 22 inches across the base. The circum- 
ference at the top is 18? inches, and at the widest part 19 inches. 
The lip, which is #-inch wide, is bevelled inwardly, and projects over 
the interior of the bowl, the sides of which become much thinner at 
the widest part, and again thicken to #-inch at the base. Along the 
lip run four rows of dotted impressions, and on its outer edge is a 
series of slight notches. On the upper part of the exterior five twisted 
cord impressions encircle the urn, and below these is a band formed by 
short similar impressions arranged vertically. At the widest part 
of the bowl are two prominent mouldings, with a hollow between, 
which is divided into sections by four unpierced knobs connecting 
the mouldings. On the upper moulding are four horizontal cord 
impressions—two on its upper and two on its under surface. On 
the upper surface of the lower moulding is a row of dotted impressions, 
and on the lower surface three cord impressions, the uppermost of 
which is placed on the crest of the moulding. The knobs are also 
ornamented by short vertical cord impressions. The lower portion 
of the urn bears four equidistant bands, each consisting of three 
horizontal cord impressions; each band is separated by dotted 
impressions, of which there are five rows. These lines of ornamentation 
follow the curves of the lower moulding in an artistic manner, where 
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the latter is drawn upwards to meet the knobs. The urn is now 
placed in the National Museum of Antiquities. 

As the cist had to be removed for the widening of the road, I took 
charge of the slabs and re-erected the cist in my garden, placing each 
slab in its original relative position. 


TVs 


NOTICES OF THE DISCOVERY OF A HOARD OF RAPIER-SHAPED 
BLADES OF BRONZE AT DRUMCOLTRAN, IN THE STEWARTRY 
OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT, AND OF A VIKING SWORD AT TORBECK- 
HILL, NEAR ECCLEFECHAN. By A. 0. CURLE, Director of the Museum. 


In describing the circular earthwork at Drumcoltran in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the session 1892-93, vol. xxvu. p. 106, Mr 
F. R. Coles relates that “‘ in the trench where deepest there was found 
in 1837 a hoard of bronze weapons, and in 1867 the present tenant, 
Mr Copland, found in the same trench an 18-inch blade’’; while 
the Dumfries and Galloway Antiquarian Society’s Transactions, 
January 1863, describes the find as one of “‘ twelve very fine bronze 
spears.” This autumn I was fortunate enough to meet Mr James 
Houston, Dumfries, the owner of the three weapons illustrated here, 
being the remainder of this hoard, and he knew of only six rapier 
blades having been found. Of these, two were taken to America; 
one, believed to be the finest, passed into the hands of a workman; 
and the remaining three were in Mr Houston’s possession. They 
are slender and tapering, as is characteristic of the type, are 
covered with a fine green patina, and measure in length respectively 
20 inches, 18-2 inches, and .14 inches. The 18-inch blade is still 
almost of its original length, but both of the others have lost their 
points. Hach has a marked midrib and flutings along the sides. 
_ Judging from the appearance of the best-preserved specimen, the 
bases have been notched, rather than perforated, for the rivets. 


hill. 


. 


Torbeck 


Fig. 2. Viking Sword from 


ig. 1. Three Bronze Rapier-shaped 


F 


Blades from Drumcoltran. 
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In January 1867 a discovery of six similar blades, of lengths varying 
from 12 to 22 inches, was made in a meadow in Devonshire!; and 
among numerous other examples recorded by Sir John Evans is 
one,” also from an earthwork, at Badbury, Dorsetshire. On learning 
of the importance of these relics, Mr Houston generously presented the 
best of the three to the National Museum, and has lent the other two 
for exhibition. 


VIKING Sworp. 


In the autumn of last year there was presented to the National 
Museum by John Bell, Esq., of Torbeckhill, Ecclefechan, an iron 
double-edged sword (fig. 2) of a well-known Viking type, which was 
found at a depth of some two feet under the surface, on the top of a 
quarry situated on the left bank of the Mein, just below the outlet 
of the Annan District Water Works, on the estate of Torbeckhill, 
and some 9 miles inland from the Solway. No other relics or any 
evidences of an interment accompanied the sword. The point of the 
blade is awanting ; the complete length of the weapon as existing is 
2 feet 6 inches. The pommel is trilobate, and shows on the front of 
the central division a circular border, which has contained a mark or 
symbol now indecipherable. It rests on a forked plate, acting as 
an upper guard, curving upwards at either end, while the guard at 
the lower end of the tang curves downwards. 

A similar sword, found with a pair of convex oval brooches of bronze 
at Santon, Norfolk, is preserved in the British Museum. In describing 
the latter sword ? Sir Hercules Read quotes Dr Sven Séderberg of Lund, 
to the effect that in all the Swedish graves excavated by Dr Stolpe the 
Santon type of sword is invariably associated with relics of a later date 
than the year 1000, while the straight guard and triangular pommel 
accompany interments of the three centuries preceding this date. 


1 Archeological Journal, xxiv. p. 110. 
2 Ancient Bronze Implements, etc., p. 250. 
8 Archeologia, vol. |. p. 531. 
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Monpay, 13th April 1914. 


THe Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— ; 


T. BaxenpALE Patrerson, L.D.S., Carisbroose, 84 Station Road, 
Blackpool. 

J. Hupert Roperts, P.A.S.1., etc., Bryntirion, Eaton Grove, Swansea. 

JOHN RUSSELL, 323 Leith Walk. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 
and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Miss Cannan, 87 Cornwall Gardens, London, ms) 
Greek Vase, with black Palmette ornamentation on a red ground, 
height 64 inches. 
(2) By J. G. Hawxstey Beprorp, F.8.A. Scot., the Author. 


Pedigree of the Family of Bedford of Hull, Dewsbury, Penistone, 
etc., Co. York, and Collateral Branches, viz. :—Hall, Middleton, 
Hawksley, and Pashley. Extracts of Manor Court Rolls and Wills, 
Memoranda, etc. Sheffield, 1914. 4to. 


(3) By RoBert DE CaRDONNEL Finpiay, F.S.A. Scot. 
La Sala d’ Armi nel Museo dell’ Arsenale di Venezia, by G. de 
Lucia. Roma, 1908. 4to. 
(4) By J. GRanam CaLLanper, F.S8.A. Scot., Secretary. 


Transactions of the Banffshire Field Club. Odd numbers between 
1881 and 1887 ; complete set from 1887 to 1909. 
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(5) By Tuomas Jonnson Westropp, M.A., M.R.I.A., the Author. 


Kilkee (Co. Clare) and its Neighbourhood. Part III. Dunbeg to 
Kilkee. Limerick, 1914. Pamphlet, 8vo. 


fom 


Fig. 1. Urn from a Sand-pit at The Cuninghar, Tillicoultry. 


(6) By THe Royat Commission oN ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL 
MonuMENts (SCOTLAND). 


Fifth Report and Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in Gal- 
loway. Vol. II. Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Edinburgh, 1914. 8vo. 


(7) By Tue Master or THE ROLLs. 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward III. Vol. XV. a.p. 1370-1374. London, 1914. 8vo. 


There was exhibited by Colonel Wardlaw Ramsay of Whitehill an 


Urn (fig. 1) of food-vessel type, found 14th January 1914, 43 inches 
VOL. XLVIII. 22 
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in height by 4,3, inches broad at the mouth, decorated with the 
oblique impress of a twisted cord. 

The following particulars of its discovery were supplied by Mr 
Fraser, estate overseer, Tillicoultry :— 

The urn was discovered in a sand-pit situated about 150 yards to 
the north of the site of the previous discovery of an urn at The 
Cuninghar in 1895. It stood upon a flat stone about 10 inches square, 
at a depth of 2 to 3 feet below the surface, and was protected on either 
side by two side stones some 18 inches square, but no covering stone 
or end slabs were seen. The main axes of the slabs were north and 
south. 


Ihe 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF POLISHERS AND OTHER OBJECTS 
FOUND ON THE SITE OF THE ROMAN FORT AT NEWSTEAD, 
MELROSE. ExurpireD TO THE Socrmety By JOHN M. CORRIE, 
F.S.A. Scot. 


The extensive excavations undertaken by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland at Newstead Roman Fort, in 1905-10, revealed 
traces of the Roman occupation of Scotland surpassing in interest 
any that had previously been recorded. Notwithstanding this 
gratifying result, Mr James Curle has pointed out that, owing to the 
cost involved in removing the earth from the large area dealt with 
at Newstead, it was found impracticable at certain points to make a 
thorough exploration ;+ and from the fact that during the whole course 
of the excavations only two burials were discovered, he infers that 
somewhere on the outskirts of the fort the cemetery, has still to be 
located.? 


1A Roman Frontier Post, p. 42. 
Elbvd Spal 
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In view of these statements it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
a number of small objects might still be picked up, and a systematic 
search at the site of the fort and its annexes, undertaken at intervals 
during the years 1911-14, has amply justified this conclusion. The 
collection exhibited consists of twenty-three burnishers or polishers, 
fourteen pieces for a game, ten fragments of beads, a fragment of 
“ Samian ” ware with maker’s mark, a small portion of a glass armlet, 
a weight, a fibula and small mounting of bronze, two whetstones, a 
stone sinker (supposed), a chipped stone of unknown use, three 
scrapers of flint, a knife-like object of pitchstone, and a number of 
flints of no definite character, but nearly all showing traces of secondary 
working. 

In a few instances the objects supply new records or furnish addi- 
tional examples of early workmanship or decorative art, although, 
as will be seen, they cannot in all cases be identified with the occupa- 
tion of the Newstead area by the Romans. 

The burnishers or polishers (fig. 1) are in the form of quartz-like 
pebbles commonly worked or polished on the one side. They are 
obviously of two classes, each of which must have been used for a 
distinct purpose, although, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
is impossible to fix with certainty the particular use to which each 
class was applied. The contrast between the two types is deserving 
of careful consideration. In one class, represented by eighteen 
specimens, the pebbles are roughly conical, with a convexedly ground 
surface showing distinct traces of striation, indicating a movement 
always in the same direction. They can be easily gripped between 
the finger and thumb, and the fact that the worked face is regularly 
convex, and in no instance shows a facet or sharp edge, seems to imply 

that they were not opposed to a hard, unyielding surface. They 
may possibly have been used in conjunction with sand in the dressing 
of hides. The rough, sandy particles would cause the striation which 
we find across the face of the pebbles, while the yielding surface of the 
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skins would explain the convex form, more particularly if the skins 
were stretched on pegs preparatory to drying. It is important also 
to note that a use of this kind would account for the movement 
always in the one direction. A backward and forward motion would 
undoubtedly have had the effect of roughening rather than of dressing 
the inner surface of the skins. It will be observed that two of the speci- 


Fig. 1. Six Burnishers or Polishers of Quartz. 


mens have been subjected to use on two sides. This is probably an 
unusual feature. Mr A. O. Curle informs me that specimens have been 
found in Wigtownshire and in Aberdeenshire, and it may be of interest 
to record that I have also found them in the neighbourhood of Dry- 
burgh, in the parish of Mertoun, Berwickshire. Mr Curle is disposed 
to think that they may not be uncommon, although they have 
hitherto escaped observation. At the present time the only specimen 
in the National Museum is one presented by the writer. 
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In the second and, generally speaking, smaller variety, represented 
by five specimens, one side of the pebbles has been worn flat and 
smooth in some polishing process. A single specimen was discovered 
during the excavations undertaken by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, but it would seem to have escaped the notice of Mr James 
Curle, as no reference is made to it in his painstaking volume. They 
have not been found beyond the limits of the fort and its annexes; 
and while this seems to suggest that they are of Roman origin, it must 
be remembered that we have no recorded instances of their discovery 
at any other Roman station in Scotland. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 


1. Pieces for a Game.—These are made of white and black vitreous 
paste, of a fragment of “‘Samian”’ ware, and of bone. The piece 


b 


of ““Samian”’ ware has its sides carefully chipped and ground so as 
to give it a circular appearance. Similar pieces in blue and yellow 
vitreous paste were found during the excavations (cf. Curle, op. cit., 
xciii). Those exhibited were all found on the site of the fort or east 
annexe. A regular chequer-board, incised on stone, such as might 
have been used with these pieces, was found recently at Corstopitum 
(Corbridge). 

2. Beads.—No complete beads have been found, but fragments are 
exhibited of the common ribbed melon-shaped variety of blue 
porcelain paste and glass, and of a blue glass bead decorated with 
wavy lines of opaque white (cf Curle, op. cit., xci). 

3. “Samian” Ware with Potter's Mark.—The fragment of “* Samian ” 
ware supplies a new record for the Newstead area. It seems to 
have formed part of the bottom of an undecorated platter-shaped 
vessel, and it bears on the inside the impress of a potter’s mark 
—BVTTVRRI. From the texture of the ware and the highly raised 
plane of the bottom, it can be accurately assigned as a second- 


1 4 Roman Frontier Post and its People. 
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century type, probably from the Lezoux potteries (cf Curle, op. cit., xl, 
22). It was found on the site of the fort. Specimens by the same 
potter have been found at Camelon,’ and at several places near 
London, but the name has not previously been noted at Newstead. 

4. Portion of a Glass Armlet—This specimen also furnishes an 
additional example from the Newstead area, as it differs in its decora- 
tion from other fragments found on the site. It is of a blue-grey 
colour, ornamented with a slightly raised rope-like pattern in three 
lines, the two outer being of blue and white, and the central line of 
tawny brown and white. Found on the site of the fort. 

5. Weight—This specimen came from the east annexe. It is 
circular, with flattened upper and under sides, and weighs 604 grains. 
The two small holes drilled half-way through the weight on the one 
side may have been intended for pins used for the attachment of an 
ornamental top. An interesting example of this kind, found recently 
at Talnotrie, Kirkcudbrightshire, has been described and figured in the 
Proceedings of the Society.” 

6. Fibula.—This object is of the so-called “ knee-fibula”’ type, 
evidently second century. It retains the socket for the spring, but 
the pin and pin catch are missing (cf. Curle, op. cit., Ixxxvii; and 
Cappuck Report, fig. 11, 1). Found on the east annexe. 

7. Mounting of Bronze-—The small bronze mounting is provided 
with tangs, apparently for attachment to leather. It was found on 
the south annexe. 

8. Whetstones.—Whetstones occurred at Newstead in large numbers. 
They were usually made from river stones, but among them were a 
few which were clearly manufactured articles. The two exhibited 
have been carefully fashioned, both having a perforation at the one 
end. The larger measures 3} inches and the smaller 1} inches in 
length. Both specimens. were found on the south annexe. 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxxv. p. 392. 
2 Tbid., vol. xlvii. ,p. 13. 
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9. Stone Sinker (supposed).—Net-fishing is suggested by the sinker 
of stone having a notch in each side to prevent the cords or thongs, 
by which it was fastened, from slipping. It was found on the site 
of the fort. Similar stones have been found at Dryburgh, Bemersyde, 
and Whitrigbog in the parish of Mertoun, Berwickshire, and at St 
Boswells Haugh and Fairnington in the county of Roxburgh. They 
are occasionally found with two or more notches in each side. 

10. Chipped Stone of unknown use.—This stone came from the site 
of the Great Camp, and in some respects it closely resembles the rudely 
dressed circular discs from the Culbin Sands to which attention was 
directed a few years ago by the late Sir Arthur Mitchell. To quote 
from his paper: ‘‘ At present I desire to direct attention to one 
object found on the sands. I do so because as yet Scotland is the 
only country, and Morayshire the only part of Scotland, in which 


2? 


it has been found... .” “ There are now seventy-two specimens in 
the Museum, and they constitute archeological material as fully 
and truly as polished axes or delicately flaked flint arrowheads. No 
one can say what word or sentence in the unwritten story of Scotland 
they may some day supply. They can only be described as rudely 
dressed circular discs of stone, of sizes varying from about 14 to 5 inches 
in diameter, and from about $ an inch to about 1? inches in thickness.” ? 
The Newstead specimen is oval-shaped, slightly concave, and measures 
5 inches by 34 inches by ? inch. 

11. Scrapers of Flint.—The scrapers of flint are all small. One 
specimen from the east annexe has been very carefully fashioned. 

12. Knife-like Object of Pitchstone——The curious opaque, black, 
knife-like object of pitchstone was found on the site of the fort. It 
calls for mention because specimens made of pitchstone are uncommon. 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1901-2, p. 36. The type 
is figured in the Musewm Catalogue, 1892, p. 94. 
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NOTES ON A FURTHER EXCAVATION OF ANCIENT DWELLINGS AT 
SKARA, IN THE PARISH OF SANDWICK, ORKNEY, MADE DURING 
AUGUST 1913. By W. BALFOUR STEWART, F.S.A.Scor. Wrrx 
NoTtres ON THE Rematns Founp, By Hon. Proressor W. BOYD 
DAWKINS, F-.RB.S., D.Sc., F.S.A. 


It is now upwards of fifty years since the late Mr Watt excavated a 
portion of the ancient dwellings situated on the Bay of Skaill, in the 
parish of Sandwick, Orkney. Mr George Petrie fully described the 
work done at that time in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, April 1867. 

During August 1913, while on a visit to Skaill, with permission 
from the Trustees of the late Mr W. G. T. Watt of Breckness and 
Skaill, I commenced to clear the principal dwelling, and passage, 
which is shown on the plan, copied from that made by Mr Petrie in 
1867, and published in the Proceedings mentioned above. 

A large quantity of sand and weeds had to be removed, to place 
the dwelling and passages in order, prior to the arrival of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins and other archeological friends. 

After clearing out passage AA on the south side—the furthest 
explored portion in that direction reported by Mr Petrie—the passage 
marked BA was discovered. This passage is 3 feet high, and is built 
with a sloping roof. It reaches a cross entrance at C. 

From this point an admirably built passage, leading in a northerly 
direction, was opened. This passage is 3 feet 9 inches in height, 
34 feet in width, and 6 feet 4 inches in length, with a flat roof, and 
is built without any binding material. It takes a westerly direction 
at the spot marked D. 

This passage is interesting, as it is the only one to be seen at Skara 
complete with its roof. All the other passages previously discovered 
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are open, though Mr Petrie believed that they also were roofed 
originally, 

Just beyond this passage is a recess KEF, which opens into another 
habitation, not yet explored, at the spot marked E. 
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Fig. 1. Sketch Ground-plan of part of the Ancient Dwelling at 
Skara Brae, Skaill, Orkney. 
A hearth was found in the corner at F, with an earthenware pot, 
and charred bones, too soft and broken to remove. 
Across the hearth, between E and F, a stone is standing, 3 feet 
10 inches in height; and between E and G a stone lies, 5 feet 5 inches 
long and 1 foot 4 inches high, 
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On reaching the floor of this habitation, quantities of clay appeared 
against the base of the wall. This proves Mr Petrie’s view that, on 
opening the landward portion of the dwellings, clay would be found 
brought there by the Pictish people to plaster or bind their walls. 

When excavating above the hearth a large collection of limpet 
shells, and beyond the hearth, at the point marked G, 120 astragali 
(ankle-bones) of oxen and eight of red deer, were found. These were 
not midden finds. Scarcely any other bones were found near the 
collection, which seems to show that they were preserved for a 
purpose. Astragali have been found elsewhere, and are generally 
supposed to have been used as an early form of dice. It 1s possible 
that the limpet shells and astragali were used for some gaming purpose, 
but it is curious that in an adjoining habitation bone cubes marked 
as dice were also discovered. These were reported and illustrated by 
Dr Wm. Traill (see Proceedings of the Society, April 1868). 

A stone saw of old red sandstone (fig. 6), and the rib of a whale, 
broken at each end, and measuring 5 feet 4 inches, were found 
between E and G. 

The built-out portion of the wall at H is of the nature of a buttress. 

At the point marked G a loose stone was found, on which was cut 
a single twig rune (fig. 2). A copy of this was submitted to Professor 
Magnus Olsen, who translated it ‘“‘ K C.” Probably this was cut by 
an idle Norseman when visiting Skara, in the same way that modern 
‘ Goths ” initial stones in Orkney to this day. 

There is no trace of a later occupation of the dwellings at Skara. 

Another hearth was found between I and J, and above this hearth, 
in the wall, was found an incised ball of basaltic rock measuring 
24 inches in diameter (fig. 3). 

The late Mr Samuel Laing, writing on “‘ The Age of the Brochs,” in 
January 1867 (see Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries), wrote 
with reference to the dwellings at Skara : “ There is not the slightest 
trace of any pattern or ornament upon any of the articles of stone or 
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bone found at Skaill, or upon any of the numerous fragments of urns 
and pieces of pottery.” 


Fig. 2. Twig Rune cut on a loose stone at Skara, Skaill. 


The incised ball found at Skara (fig. 3), which is the third found there, 
seems to be the only one of its kind found in Orkney, the other balls 
being carved. 


Fig. 3. Stone Ball incised with Rectilinear Pattern. 


Dr Wm. Traill in 1868 reported the find of an ornamented bone at 
Skara, the incised lines on which are very similar to those on the 
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stone ball. Dr Traill noted the geometrical lines on the bone as being 
similar to some found in the Pict’s House at Papa Westray. 

“ Notes on Small Ornamented Balls found in Scotland,” by J. A. 
Smith, M.D., Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries, Scot., vol. xi., 1874, 
describes a stone ball in the Perth Museum as being covered with 
patterns of incised lines, crossing one another diagonally, and also 
showing a pattern of parallel lines covering only a part of its surface. 

Dr Smith in 1874 compared the incisions on the ball in the Perth 
Museum to the ornamentation on the large thistle-like heads of the 
silver pins and brooches which were found at Skaill, within a short 
distance of Skara Brae, and remarked that considerations such as 


Fig. 4. Bone Scoop found at Skara. 


these inclined him to think that, instead of belonging to Stone or 
Bronze Ages, or any such indefinite or ancient period, it was much 
more likely that these stone balls might belong to the ancient, though 
comparatively historic, periods of the sculptured stones, of the silver 
brooches and Cufic and Anglo-Saxon coins. Dr Smith also considered 
that the two balls found at Skara told against any idea of their being 
relics of very great antiquity. 

These comparisons are very interesting, and seem to me to confirm 
the view apparently taken by Professor Boyd Dawkins, that the rude 
remains of Skara do not necessarily imply a remote antiquity. 

Between E and G the scapula of an ox, used as a spade or shovel, a 
bone scoop or spoon (fig. 4), and several bone pins or awls were found. 

A broken hammer-head or mace of hornblende schist with quartz 
was given to me recently, found at Skara. The late Mr Samuel 
Laing mentioned in his paper on “ The Age of the Brochs,”’ in 1867, 
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that the number of split pebbles adapted for knives or scrapers was 
so great as almost to lead to the supposition that there must have been 
a manufactory of these articles at Skara. I discovered so many 
whilst digging as almost to make me think that I had struck the 
habitation of the Master Cutler of the people. 

Mr Petrie wrote in 1867 that it was premature to fix an age for 
the ruins and relics discovered at Skara, before the whole of the 
remaining buildings had been thoroughly explored, but hoped that 
discoveries in middens and buildings in the district would help to 
point out the age of the people who built and lived there. 

We were most fortunate in having the eminent archeologist, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, the author of Karly Man in Britain, with 
us during most of our excavating work. 

I have not mentioned the innumerable bones that were dug up, 
as these will be referred to by Professor Boyd Dawkins in the accom- 
panying report, which he has kindly sent to me, with permission to 
publish it together with these notes on our excavation work. 


List of Finds presented to the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland. 
An incised ball of basaltic rock. 
Stone saw. 
A bone scoop. 
Scapula of an ox, used as a shovel. 
Hammer-head (broken), perforated. 


Nores oN THE EXPLORATION OF SKARA BRakE DuRING AUGUST 
1913, by Hon. Professor Boyp Dawkins, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The specimens discovered in the course of the further excavations 

carried on by Mr W. Balfour Stewart, in the autumn of 1913, consist 

- of implements, ornaments, and the remains of the animals left behind 

- in the chambers and passages, and scattered through the refuse- 
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heap, mainly formed of limpets and periwinkles, intermingled with 
blown sand. 

The Implements.—The most abundant implements are pebbles of 
hard sandstone from the adjacent heaps, split so as to offer a cutting 
edge, in many cases chipped by use, and similar to those used for 
preparing skins by the native tribes of North America, who prefer 


Fig. 5. Professor Boyd Dawkins examining the articles found, which are 
stored in a recess of the ancient building. 


them to iron tools. They probably here were also used for collecting 
the limpets off the rocks, as well as for various other purposes. 
There were also pebbles, some burnt, that had been used as pot- 
boilers, and circular discs of slate, which were probably pot-covers. 
One thin piece of slate, 10 inches long (fig. 6), had the natural edge 
at the junction of the joint with the cleavage plane regularly notched 
so as to form a saw. It presents no sign of wear, and in its present 
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friable state could not be used for sawing. I am not aware that 
similar articles have been discovered elsewhere. There were also 
bone awls for making holes in skins. Two shoulder-blades (scapule) 
of the small domestic ox (Bos longifrons), with the spine removed, 
much worn by use, had been made into spades or shovels. They 
present a strong resemblance to those found in the Neolithic flint- 
mines of Cissbury, near Worthing, in Sussex, along with picks made 
of the antlers of red deer. Two imperfect basins, hollowed out of 
the vertebra of a whale, were also met with, similar to those found 
elsewhere in Picts’ houses and brochs, and preserved in the National 


Fig. 6. Stone Saw, 10 inches long, found at Skara. 


Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. A bone, carefully ground and 
hollowed, may have been used for a spoon or marrow scoop (fig. 4). 

Pottery—The few fragments of pottery, coarse and hand-made, 
dark inside and red at the outer surface, belong to flat-bottomed 
cooking pots of the same type as those in the Museum at Skaill. They 
are without ornament, and have been very imperfectly fired. 

Stone Mace-heads.—The polished stone ball (fig. 3) found hidden in 
the wall close to a hearth is of peculiar interest because it is the 
third found in Skara Brae, the two others having been discovered in 
the digging of Mr Watt. Both of these are adorned with knobs. 
This is unique in bearing groups of lines roughly scratched upon its 
surface, and forming a geometrical pattern. Similar polished stone 
balls have been met with in Orkney and elsewhere, and some are 
ornamented with various designs, among which we may note the 
spirals of the Bronze Age (Catalogue of National Museum, pp. 63-64), 
and the flamboyant spirals (Cat., p. 65) of the Prehistoric Iron Age. 
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They are probably the heads of life-preservers or of maces attached to 
a more or less flexible handle with thongs or with a covering of leather, 
cut so as to show the stone inside. The fragment of polished stone 
hammer, with a large perforation for the handle, and without traces of 
wear, is undoubtedly a mace-head used, like the above, in battle. It 
is of a Bronze Age type found in Orkney and in Britain and Ireland. 

Bone Pins and Beads.—Bone pins, and a large polished bead made 
from the tooth of a whale, show that the inhabitants of Skara Brae 
were not without personal ornaments. The latter are amply repre- 
sented in the collection made by Mr Watt from Skara Brae. 

Twig Runes and Cross.—The discovery of a twig rune (fig. 2) on a 
slab of sandstone by Mr W. Balfour Stewart adds a new fact to the 
history of the group of habitations, because it proves that they were 
visited, if not occupied, by the Saxon or Norwegian settlers who 
have left their runes incised on the stone circle of Stennis, and in the 
interior of Maes Howe, and elsewhere in the Orkneys. The twig 
runes of Maes Howe were made in the twelfth century, and, according 
to Mr Collingwood, there were tree runes slightly differing from them 
in use by the Angles in Yorkshire in the eighth century. Skara Brae 
is therefore brought by this discovery into touch with history. 

This is further proved by a stone mould in the Museum at Skaill (fig. 
7). The mould is that of a rude equal-armed cross of the early Christian 
Celtic type, abundant in Ireland and Scotland, and occurring also in 
England and Wales, which shows that Skara was frequented after the 
introduction of Christianity into the Orkneys by the missionaries 
of St Columba, in the last quarter of the sixth century.t 


1St Columba, the great apostle of the Northern Picts, converted Brude, 
King of the Picts and overlord of the Orkneys, in 565, while on a visit to him 
at his fort near Inverness. He told Brude, in the presence of the chief of the 
Orkneys, to take care of the brethren—‘‘ Should they happen, after many wander- 
ings, to come to the Orcadian Islands, do thou carefully instruct this chief, whose 
hostages are in thy hands that no evil befall them (the brethren) within his 
dominions.’’—Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church, 6th ed., 1907, p. 121. 
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In my opinion, this fixes the date of the introduction of Christianity 
into the Orkneys, among a people partly Picts, and partly of Nor- 


Fig. 7. Stone Mould from Skara, obverse and reverse. 


wegian, and probably also of Saxon stock. With regard to the latter 


element in the population, the statement of Claudian, that Theodosius 
VOL. XLVIII. 23 
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in 369 made the Orkneys reek with Saxon blood, leaves no doubt that 
they were then one of the bases from which the Saxons attacked the 
British Isles. This is also confirmed by the testimony of the place- 
names in the topography of the islands. They are, with few excep- 
tions, Saxon or Norwegian, and we miss those of the Goidel and 
Brython, so abundant in Scotland. 

The Animal Remains.—The numerous bones and teeth of mammalia 
met with in the huts and in the surrounding refuse-heap belong mostly 
to, the small shorthorn ox (Bos longifrons), the ancestor of the High- 
land cattle and of all the small existing European breeds, to the 
horned sheep and the red deer. 

The whales are represented by a rib and two vertebra. There was 
also the skull of an otter. Bones of wild duck and geese are the only 
remains of birds that have been identified. To this last we may add 
the domestic hog, the horse, and the common fox, represented in the 
collection from Skara Brae in the National Museum at Edinburgh. 

The short-horned ox was the principal domestic animal. It is of 
the small type usually found in peat-bogs, submarine forests, and in 
association with implements of the Neolithic, Bronze, and Prehistoric 
Ages, throughout Europe and Asia Minor. In the British Isles it is 
met with in Roman refuse-heaps, but there, as we might expect, it is 
slightly larger. 

The horned sheep is remarkable for its slender, deer-like legs, and 
belongs to the group of the Highland and St Kilda breeds. It is 
closely allied to a breed possessed by the Romano-British farmers at 
Woodcuts, a village explored by General Pitt-Rivers, on the Downs of 
Wiltshire. 

The red deer bones and antlers are, as might be expected from 
their restricted range, smaller than those of Scotland. They were 
probably indigenous in the islands, then better provided with cover 
than they are now. They may, however, have been obtained from 
the mainland in hunting expeditions, such as those of Ronald and 
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Harold, Earls of Orkney, to Caithness at the close of the eleventh 
century. They must, however, have been exterminated as the 
population increased and the cover for them diminished in the bare, 
wind-swept islands. It is doubtful whether the otter or the fox 
were used for food. 

The inhabitants of Skara Brae lived mainly on their flocks and herds 
and on venison, varied by a diet of limpets and periwinkles, and an 
occasional mussel or oyster. 

Although the sea abounded in fish, ere fish formed a small 
part of their food. The few fragments of whales may have been 
derived from a stranded individual, and the same holds good of the 
tooth of walrus in the National Museum. The whole suite of specimens 
from Skara Brae, which I have examined at Skaill and in Edinburgh, 
falls in line with those from the other group of huts and brochs in the 
Shetlands, the Orkneys, and generally in Scotland. 

The polished stone axes previously found, and the polished stone 
mace-head recently found, point to the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
that are amply represented in the Orkneys in the collection of Mr J. W. 
Cursiter. The cross implies that Skara Brae was frequented after 
the introduction of Christianity, and the Runic inscription that it was 
also frequented after the settlement of the islands by the Low Germanic 
tribes, Saxons and Norwegians. The rough stone implements made 
of split pebbles, so abundant, do not necessarily imply a remote 
Neolithic antiquity, and may be the result of the enjoyment of the 
simple, ascetic life led by a Christian community established by the 
missionaries of St Columba. 

It is hoped that Mr W. Balfour Stewart will complete the explora- 
tion, and furnish materials for telling the whole story of Skara Brae, 
and throwing light on a very obscure portion of the history of the 


Orkneys. 
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AN EDINBURGH TRADE DISPUTE DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By CLARENDON HYDE CRESWELL, F.S.A. Scor. 


Thanks to the efforts of Mr Scott Moncrieff, the subject of the 
Surgeons and Barbers of Edinburgh is not entirely new to the Society ; 
but whereas our worthy Secretary, in his most able and interesting 
article read in this hall some few months ago, confined himself mainly 
to the period of separation of those anciently constituted crafts, I have 
been able, through the indulgence of the President and Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, who have allowed me access to the whole 
of their documents and minutes, to gather a few incidents which 
happened many years before that disunion took place, and one of 
which—a case of a refractory Canongate barber—with your kind 
forbearance and patience I propose relating here this afternoon, 
as it throws a vivid light on the conditions of the city when under 
the power of Oliver Cromwell. In fact, it was no less a person than 
Cromwell’s “ honest” lieutenant, George Monk—afterwards created 
Duke of Albemarle for his services at the Restoration,—who finally 
settled the question. 

In order to make the narrative more intelligible, it is necessary to 
remind you that since the year 1505 the Incorporation of Surgeons 
and Barbers had held the exclusive right or monopoly of exercising 
their trades within the city of Edinburgh. Their jurisdiction was 
for many years limited to the ancient bounds of the city, but such 
outlying districts—or suburbs, as they were called—ags Leith, the 
Canongate, and Portsburgh had trade arrangements of their own. In 
1636, however, when the superiorities of the Canongate fell into the 
hands of the city, considerable friction arose amongst the various 
crafts which were now to be linked up with those of Edinburgh. In 
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this way the barbers of the Canongate, with whom our story deals, 
and who hitherto had been free traders, showed great reluctance to 
come under the jurisdiction of the Surgeons and Barbers of Edinburgh, 
and to be compelled to subscribe to the funds of a society from which 
they would reap but little benefit in return, To the credit of the 
surgeons, they allowed some years to elapse before attempting to 
exercise their authority; and although the Town Council in 1641 
had passed an Act “ that in the matter of Chirurgie” the inhabitants 
of the suburbs should be provided with skilful and honest men, ‘‘ and 
not left to the arbitrament and impostor of women and ignorants,” 
it was not until May 1649, after some encroachment had been made 
upon their privileges, that the Surgeons induced the magistrates to 
order the bailies of the newly acquired district to take in the basins 
and signs of the unfreemen barbers within their burgh until they should 
come in and subject themselves to the orders of the Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. To this Act the authorities of the Canongate paid so 
little attention that a month later one of the Edinburgh magistrates 
was sent down to the Canongate, along with the Deacon of the Surgeons, 
to see the order carried out. Even this seems to have had but little 
effect, for in the following July the bailies of the Canongate were 
summoned to appear before the Lord Provost and Council of Edin- 
burgh, when they promised “to give concurrence and assistance to 
the Deacon of the Chirurgeons against the unfreemen within their 
bounds at any time he pleased to require or desire them to that effect.” 

This brought matters to a crisis, and eventually the barbers them- 
selves were arraigned before the Court at Edinburgh, where they 
protested loudly that neither the magistrates nor the Surgeons were 
ever authorised by any right flowing from the barony of Broughton, 
to assume a control over them in exercising their craft within the 
regality ; that they were never erected into a company nor subject 
to a deacon; but that they, their authors and predecessors, had 
pursued their trade in the past at their own hand only, without permis- 
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sion or warrant from anyone. On the magistrates declaring, however, 
that barbering within the Canongate could no longer be carried on 
without a licence, a certain Robert Preist and five other barbers 
submitted themselves and expressed their willingness to comply 
with the magistrates’ decision. They were then appointed by the 
Surgeons to be free barbers within the bounds of the Canongate only, 
where they were to have full power to follow the barber craft; the 
Surgeons on their part undertaking to protect them against all others 
not so admitted. They also took the oath to obey all the Acts of the 
Incorporation, to pay a quarterly subscription of 13s. 4d. for them- 
selves, and £4 and 40s. respectively for the booking of servants and 
apprentices. 

Shortly after this the city was occupied by the English troops, 
and Preist, the Canongate barber mentioned above, appears to have 
made so many influential friends amongst them that, in spite of his 
oath to dwell and pursue his avocation within his own burgh, he 
actually took a shop within the city walls, and there for a time success- 
fully plied his calling in defiance of the wrath of the Surgeons and of 
the power of the magistrates. Considering that this privilege was 
more than the Incorporation had power to grant, even to their own 
sons or apprentices until they were admitted surgeons, the feelings 
of the Craft can be better imagined than described. 

Incensed at Preist’s presumption, and envious, no doubt, of the good 
trade he was driving, the freemen Barbers of the town complained 
bitterly of his presence amongst them, and petitioned the Surgeons 
to have him at once removed. Two of their number, they declared, 
were already broken since Preist’s encroachment, and unless he was 
speedily suppressed, they were afraid that more of their brethren 
would be brought to poverty, and so become a burden to the Society 
and the place they lived in. ‘“‘ Therefore our humble desire and 
request is to you,” concluded the petition, “‘ as ye will be answerable 
to God and prevent the fearfull cases of many families, widows and 
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orphans within your Incorporation, be faithful in the trust put upon 
you by us and so much the more because of the oath of God lying 
upon you that ye leivens lawfull means for maintaining of us in our 
lawfull rights and privileges, which we are confident will bring much 
peace to you in the day of your accompts, encouragement to all your 
successors and comfort to us who are groaning under the present 
oppression.” 

Preist was now cited to appear before the Surgeons for transgressing 
their Acts and for violating his oath. The meeting took place on 
4th October 1651, when, in reply to the deacon as to why he had 
broken his word, viz. not to trim nor to put out signs nor basins 
within the burgh, but in the Canongate only, Preist said he would 
not observe that oath nor obey that Act, but that he would work 
within the burgh of Edinburgh according to the liberty and warrant 
granted to him by the Captain of the Castle, and in a disdainful 
manner said, ““Goe ye ask of him by what liberty I work,” and 
immediately he turned his back rudely, saying, “ Do what ye will ye 
will not mend yourselves,” and went out of doors. The Surgeons 
then applied to the magistrates to have Preist sent back to the Canon- 
gate, but a letter dated August 1652 shows that, although he was then 
under orders to quit the town, he had not complied with it. The 
letter is addressed to ‘‘ Our loving friends the Deacon and rest of the 
trade of Barber Chirurgeons within the Citte of Edinburgh,” and 
bears the signatures of the four English gentlemen who had been 
recently appointed judges or commissioners for the administration of 
justice in Scotland. It briefly states: “‘ Whereas Robert Preist, 
barber inhabitant in the Citte of Edinburgh, being not free thereof, 
is ordered to remove out of the same, but we being informed that 
between terms, houses—at least any convenient—are not to be 
taken and he being willing to remove at the end of the term, and 
in the meantime not to hang out his basins, we therefore desire that 
this, his reasonable request, may be afforded, and we shall take it 
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, 


as a courtesy, And so rest, your friends, George Smyth, A. Owen, 
T. March, Kdward Mosely,” 

Unwilling to break into open dispute, and possibly being influenced 
in some degree by the quality of the writers, the Surgeons exercised 
their discretionary powers by not insisting upon Preist’s removal, 
so long as he refrained from exhibiting the symbols of his trade. We 
next find a copy of a letter from Robert Lilburne, commander of the 
Knglish troops in Scotland, better known perhaps as one of the 
Regicides, to the Lord Provost, containing a proposal that his Lord- 
ship should permit Preist to continue his business in Edinburgh, in 
spite of the Surgeons and of their jurisdiction over the Barbers, The 
letter was written on 380th March 1653, at Dalkeith, where the English 
had established their headquarters, and runs as follows :— 

“ My Lorp,—This bearer, Master Preist, having (so | am informed) 
for about these ten years past followed the profession of a barber in 
Scotland and behaved himself civillie and inoffensivlie, and having 
for about a year and a half past lived in Edinburgh, and being now 
threatened to be debarred from the exercise of his profession there. 
I am desirous of recommending him unto you, that you will give order 
that he may be permitted to exercise his calling for the trimming of 
the English officers and others in Edinburgh, which I conceive you 
may do without infringement of the liberty of any Companie in the 
Cittie (he not at all meddling with Chyrurgerie) and thereby you will 
show ane dct of civillitie to the officers, and I shall be readdie upon 
all occasions to answer your respect to them and him therein,” 

With the commander of the forces, the English judges, and the 
Captain of the Castle all actively interesting themselves on Preist’s 
behalf, it is not surprising that the Incorporation was somewhat 
anxious as to its position, besides being deliberate and cautious in 
its actions. A letter from a well-wisher of the Craft, holding a position 
of public trust, in reply to one he had received from the Deacon and 
brethren of the Incorporation, shows them to have been all this, 
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While giving good advice, he reminds them that in such affairs they 
alone were not sufferers, but the whole nation along with them. In 
referring to that “ contemptible fellow Preist,’’ he considered it strange 
how a man could offer to pity him in so unjust a thing. As for the 
officers of the army, he continues, “‘ I know not what they may not do 
if they pity him, and as for his power with the Judges of Parliament, 
which is most to be feared by you, I am confident, as yet, there is no 
such thing passed here in Parliament, neither do I think they would 
stoop so low as to take notice of such things, for sure I am, that such 
things will not be honoured by the Authorities, wherein I hope we 
shall not be wanting to obviate or represent as occasion offereth. In 
the meantime,” the letter concludes, “be not discouraged, but 
maintain your liberties with prudence and confidence against your 
present disturber, and all such snarling corries of whom be not afraid 
but assert your liberty, for I find not nor fear not no danger in so 
doing.” The letter bears the signature of John Mylne, who, besides 
being Master Mason to the late King, was much given to politics. 
He several times represented the city of Edinburgh in Parliament, 
and at the time in question was in London upon Parliamentary 
business. 

The contents of the letter seem to have encouraged the Incorpora- 
tion, and to have inspired them with so much confidence that they 
immediately intimated to Preist with all legal formality that, unless 
he removed out of the town by Whitsunday 1653, they would declare 
him ‘ infamous”’ and debar him from the benefits of his liberty “in 
all tyme coming.” 

But, alas! Whitsunday passed, and the new year dawned, and still 
Preist continued his work in the city. The march of events at this 
time is difficult to follow, but apparently recent changes had lost 
to Preist his most valued friends. Two of the judges had already 
been recalled, and the spring of 1654 found Lilburne superseded by 
Monk, whose courtesy and urbanity made him many friends in the 
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Scottish capital. Now was the opportunity for the Surgeons to seek 
justice. They did—and got it. 

A last letter on the subject reveals the concluding facts that, on 
the representation of the Surgeons, Monk ordered a commission to 
assemble, to inquire thoroughly into the case, and to report the result 
to him. Finally, in September, Monk writes from Dalkeith: ‘‘ Upon 
the report of the referees within mentioned, it having been made 
appear that one Robert Preist gave his oath without compulsion, 
and therefore ought to fulfill the same. I do therefore thinke fitt and 
order that the said one Preist dos remove out of Edinburgh within 
three weeks after the date hereof, and live conform to his oath.— 
(Signed) GrorGE Moncx.”’ 

The Incorporation, having at last gained their end, generously 
restored back to Preist his forfeited privileges, though they refused 
a request that he might remain unmoved until Whitsunday 1655. 

Thanks to Monk, Preist was relegated back to the Canongate, and 
does not seem to have again troubled the Calling. 

Thus ends a sequence of simple events which, besides bani the 
Craft in opposition to many persons whose enmity at such a critical 
period it was perilous to incur, also caused them no end of trouble, 
and, for those days, a considerable amount of expense. 

If there is any pleasantry at all in the story, it certainly lies in 
connection with the latter. The Surgeons’ accounts show it to have 
involved the outlay of comparatively large sums of money. Between 
lst September and 13th December 1654 it cost the Calling £159 Scots. 
The details of another £60 Scots, which were spent in one week in the 
year preceding, furnish many items both instructive and entertaining, 
but unfortunately the shadow of ambiguity rests upon them. 

The items alluded to are as follows :— 

4th April 1653.—Spent in Thomas Mesent’s house upon 


ane Friday at night in relation to Robert Preist’s 
business. ; : , , ‘ ; F - £03 03 00 
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Upon the Saturday thereafter in the morning before 


going to Dalkeith : ‘ : : : . £02 02 00 
For our Dalkeith voyage for seven hor ses. ; . 12 00 00 
For our dinner ; : - 18 02 00 
At our return at Robert M Kean s oe ‘ : . 05 07 00 
Upon the Friday morning with Robert Anderson . me 0016 OO 
Given to Anna Kerr. : ‘ : . 06 00 00 
More for thanking some particular persons. . 08 12 00 
Ata eonsultation. with the Judge Advocate . ; - 17 05 00 
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Fie. 1. Document signed by ten members of the Surgeon-Barber Craft in 1621, 
engaging that they would not haunt taverns. 
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Whatever may be the true explanation of these entries, there exists 
in the College archives, however, sufficient evidence to exonerate the 
Surgeons from any suspicions of immoderate bacchanalian pro- 
clivities. An insignificant scrap of paper, too modest in appearance 
to be called a document, bears simple yet eloquent testimony of their 
earnest aspiration to soar above the customs of an easy-going moral- 
ity. Penned in a careless way, certainly not at the hands of a 
scrivener, and signed by ten members of the Craft, this unique epistle 
runs :— 

‘“ We undersubscryband for the weill and profite of ourselves Our 
awin credit and ye respect of our profession and for uther good con- 
siderations moving us Be the tenour heirof of our awin proper motive 
Bands and Obleiss Us ilk ane for our awin parts. That we shall 
nowayes hant nor be fund in Tavern or Taverne house within ye 
burgh of Edinburgh fra ye dait of thir presents To ye xxx day of 
August 1622 yeirs. Except allanerlie (only) at dinner and supper 
Under the pane of payment to our box of ye sowme of fyve punds 
totius quotius for ye weill of ye craft. Anent is our hand at Edin- 
burgh the 30th day of August 1621” (fig. 1). 

No matter what may have been the particular motive of the Barber- 
Surgeons in uniting themselves in such a laudable purpose, it is prob- 
able that, in a small city such as Edinburgh then was, their example 
would do more towards the improvement of social life than had been 
effected by the then recent legislation of the Scottish Parliament. 
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THE “STAYT”?! OF CRIEFF—A BRONZE-AGE BURIAL SITE. 
By MUNGO HEADRICK. 


Quite recently? there came into the possession of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, an urn of dark colour. The urn is 
of the food-vessel type (fig. 1), stands 43 inches in height, expands 


Fig. 1. Urn of Food-vessel Type found in a Cist at Broich, near Crieff. 


from a width of 5} inches at the mouth to a width of 5? inches at the 
shoulder, and thence contracts to a base of about 3 inches in diameter. 
Three slightly raised mouldings encircle it: at the lip, at the shoulder, 


1 Stayt =Stede, Steid, a place. ‘* Then aucht the clerk to title the court, makand 
mentioun of the day yeir and steid quhan and quhair the court is haldin” 
(Balfour’s Pract., p. 38). The word is rendered “Stayt” from a notarial instru- 
ment expede in 1475 (Hist. MSS. Commission, 3rd Report, p. xxiv, and App. 
p. 418), but other renderings have been given, e.g. Scait, Skait, Skath (ibid., 7th 
Report, App., pp. 711-715). 

2 Proceedings, vol. xlvi. p. 374. 
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and midway between. The shoulder moulding is ornamented by a 
double row of triangular punctulations and the other two by a single 
row of similar markings. The vessel is encircled between the central 
moulding and that on the shoulder, as well as on the inward sloping 
rim, by two transverse lines formed by the imprint of a twisted 
cord of two strands on the clay when soft. The transverse lines are 
not continuous, being interrupted in three places by a number of 
vertical] lines formed in the same way as the transverse lines. Hanging 
from the shoulder is a series of impinging and inverted chevrons 
each filled in with like markings, drawn on the clay with a pointed 
tool. The urn, it is stated, had been found in a cist near Crieff in 
1860. No more definite indication of the locality of the find is given, 
and the purpose of this paper is (first) to identify the mound in which 
the cist was exposed, and (second) to show that the mound had been 
in use as a place of justice when courts were held in the open air, 
down to a date near the end of the seventeenth century. 

Prior to the year 1860 there stood on the lands of Broich, near 
Crieff, a low mound some 12 yards in diameter, which had at one time 
been surrounded by a wall of earth and stone. The site is indicated 
on the O.S. map at a point some 330 yards to the east of the entrance 
to Broich, on the south side of the road leading from Crieff towards 
Highlandman, and on the field side of the narrow belting of wood 
which skirts the road at that part. In the month of November 1860 
the mound was levelled and ploughed over, and in the course of the 
operations two cists containing human remains were exposed, along 
with an urn of clay the measurement of which is given as 5 inches 
in height by 5 inches across the mouth. The finds were duly recorded 
at the time in the local press,t from which the following particulars 
are taken :— 

17th November 1860.—< One of the urns (cists ?) was simply com- 
posed of blue whinstone sides, the ends of red sandstone. These were 

1 Strathearn Herald, 17th and 24th November and 8th December 1860. 


> 
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laid roughly together. The bones deposited were very much decom-~ 
posed and broken, so much so that, had it not been for the presence 
of a pretty complete heel-bone, ulna, rib, etc., it would have been 
difficult to determine whether they were human remains or not. Some 
of these are crumbled to an almost impalpable white powder, and others 
appear to have been subjected to the action of fire. . . . The second 
deposit of bones was less formal—resting in the solid soil, and covered 
over with three rough slabs of no great size. . . . There is an immense 
boulder, weighing over a ton, which has not yet been displaced, but 
which is supposed to cover the upper slab of a cist.” 

24th November 1860.—“ The huge stone, weighing close on two tons, 
being removed, disclosed a sandstone slab 5 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 
2 inches, and about 1 (foot ?) thick. Beneath this slab was another 
of those little cists or cinerary boxes measuring 2 feet 6 inches by 
1 foot 6 inches, and about 10 inches deep, and composed of rough slabs. 
The bones found in this were in that abnormal pulverised state which 
we discussed last week. . . . Aninteresting vase, somewhat in the style 
of a Etrurian vessel, has been found in the last discovered grave. It 
is globular ; stands 5 inches high, with a mouth about 5 inches across 
and is made of clay hardened by fire. There are rude attempts at 
floriated decoration round the vase, something in the ‘ herring-bone ’ 
pattern, and evidently done by pats of a trowel or what served the 
maker for one. This relic is now in the possession of A. Monteath, 
Esq., of Broich.” 

8th December 1860.—‘‘ We will now take a glance at the interior of 
the quasi tomb before it was touched by the intruders’ feet. The 
surface of the bottom was smoothly laid with clay... . An urn lay 
on its side... and beside it lay a small heap of (it is supposed) 
cremated human bones. . . . Within the urn was a quantity of 
mould, supposed by some to be ashes of calcined bones. The mould 
was of a dark brown colour, and had a rich, soft, velvety feel.”’ 

It will be seen that the urn now in the National Museum corresponds 
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with that taken out of this mound; and as there is no record of any 
other urn having been found in a cist near Crieff in 1860, the conclusion 
is irresistible that it is the same. 

It was on this mound that the court of the Earls of Strathearn and 
the stewards or seneschals was held, when such courts were held in 
the open. From the Statistical Account we learn that the old Tol- 
booth in Crieff was erected in 1665 for the accommodation of the 
steward’s court, ““ which from this period ceased to be held in the 
open air.” It is known that some forty volumes of records of the 
steward’s court were stored in the Tolbooth, and that they were 
ruthlessly destroyed by soldiery quartered there in 1798, who used 
the tomes for fuel! But there are several documents extant relating 
to the court. When Robert the High Steward of Scotland, nephew 
of David II. (afterwards Robert II.), was Earl of Strathearn, he 
held a court “ apud Creffe”’ on 8th May 1358,1 and this appears to be 
the first record of the court which we have. In the Abercairny 
papers which have been examined by the Historical MSS. Commission 
are several documents containing the records of these courts, and 
amongst them is a notarial instrument in the vernacular expede at 
the “‘ Stayt” in 1475.2. The office of steward, which was at first by 
appointment, eventually became hereditary in the family of Drum- 
mond till heritable jurisdictions were abolished in 1747. It is 
a popular mistake to suppose that these courts were principally con- 
cerned with hangings. They had indeed power of life and death, 
but on the other hand they had a wide jurisdiction in regard to civil 
matters, and from documents that have come down to us# we see 


1 Charters of Inchaffray Abbey, Scot. Hist. Soc., vol. lvi. pp. 126 and 230. 

2 Hist. MSS. Com., 3rd Report, p. xxiv, and App., p. 418. 

3 A full record of the proceedings at feudal courts held on the Hund-hill of 
Langforgrund (Longforgan) as far back as 1385 still exists. It is partly in the 
vernacular of the period contemporary with Barbour’s Bruce, and shows the formal 
procedure of the court, with a final judgment. (Hist. MSS. Com., 3rd Report, 


App., p. 410.) 


3) 
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that practically the same officers as figured in the courts of the 
sovereign accompanied the holder of the court, and that in the pro- 
ceedings there was a strict adherence to legal formalities. In addition 
to the steward and steward depute, the other officers were a judge 
(judex), a steward clerk, a deemster or doomster, a mair or officer of 
court, and a headsman or hangman, whose salary in 1741 was £27 
Scots. In their proceedings the first duty appears to have been to 
“fence ” the court, which was done by the officer repeating a formula 
forbidding anyone to interfere with the proceedings. Parties were 
sometimes represented by counsel (fore-speakers), as may be seen by 
reference to the notarial instrument of 1475 above mentioned, and 
the judgment of the court was given by the doomster. There was 
an official chair, apparently, as in a charter of lands by the Earl 
of Strathearn, in the fourteenth century, the chair of justice and 
the “place of doom” are reserved! But there is a paucity of in- 
formation regarding the superstructure itself, and the form, arrange- 
ment, and furnishings of the court; and this paucity is emphasised 
when we consider that the people of the remoter prehistoric age 
have left us something tangible in this urn, from which, and its 
associated remains, the archxologist is able to build up the pela 
of the culture and civilisation of their era. 


1 Hist. MSS. Com., 3rd Report, p. xxiii, and App., p. 406. 
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Monpay, llth May 1914. 
Mr R. p—E CARDONNEL FINDLAY in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been. taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Major Jonn Macrat Gitstrap of EKilan Donnan, Balimore, Otter Ferry, 

« Argyleshire. 

JosEPH Rostson, 14 Castle Street, Kirkcudbright. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 
and thanks voted to the Donors :— 

(1) By Dr J. Grant, F.S.A. Scot. 

Melon-shaped Bead of blue vitreous paste, ? inch in diameter, found 
in an underground dwelling, Sandwick, Orkney. 

Small penannular Brooch of copper, ? inch across, with circular 
discs at either termination, in one of which there remains a filling 
of red enamel; segment of a Ring of jet, plano-convex in section, 
1% inches in diameter, found on an island in Walls, Orkney. 

Small perforated Pebble from Stennis, Orkney. 


(2) By G. F. Barsour of Bonskeid. 
Two Implements of Bone ; two Discs and a Whorl, all from Borenish 
Fort, Loch Tummel. 
(3) By Messrs WILLIAM GREEN & Sons, Edinburgh, the Publishers. 
Scottish Armorial Seals, by William Rae Macdonald. Edinburgh, 
1904. 8vo. 
(4) By James Barron, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


The Northern Highlands in the Nineteenth Century. Newspaper 
Index and Annals. (From the Inverness Courier.) Vol. III., 1842- 
1856. Inverness, 1913. 4to. 


PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. Syial 


(5) By Joun Horne Stevenson, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Heraldry in Scotland, including a recension of the law and practice 
of Heraldry in Scotland, by the late George Seton. 2 vols. Glasgow, 
1914. 4to. 


The following Purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee 
during the session, from 1st December 1913 to 11th May 1914, were 
exhibited :— 


Urn of Food-vessel type, several fragments of a beaker urn, some 
crowns of human teeth, portions of unburnt bone and a fragment of 
charcoal; all found in a cist at Edington Mill, Chirnside, Berwick- 
shire. (See the previous communication by Mr Hewat Craw.) 

Ornamented Stone Ball of granite, stone axe of diorite, stone axe of 
greenstone, and polished axe of porphyritic stone, ten arrowheads of 
flint and three whorls, all from Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 

Provincial-Roman Fibula of bronze, found near Peebles. 

Arrowhead of flint, found at Oxnam Row, parish of Oxnam, 
Roxburghshire. 

Bronze Socketed Axe, found in 1899 on the farm of South Friarton, 
St Martin’s, Perthshire. 

Handled Jar of buff ware, 64 inches in height, found at junction of 
Fort Street and South Harbour Street, Ayr, 4th February 1914. 

Trade Tokens :—Edinburgh Halfpenny, 1791 (Atkins No. 25) ; 
Edinburgh Halfpenny, 1791 (Atkins No. 28) ; 2 Edinburgh Farthings 
(Atkins Nos. 98 and 93); Edinburgh Halfpenny (Atkins No. 35) ; 
Edinburgh Farthing (Atkins No. 115); Edinburgh Halfpenny (Atkins 
No. 42) ; two Farthings, possibly Edinburgh. 

Coins :—Hoard of Roman Copper Coins, 119 in number, found at 
Balgreggan Quarry, Stoneykirk, 29th October 1913; twenty-two 
coins, chiefly Edwardian, reserved from hoard found at Craigengillan, 
parish of Carsphairn, 4th November 1914; seven coins of the reigns 
of James V. and Mary, reserved from hoard found at Fort Street, 
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Ayr, February 1914. (See the subsequent communication by Dr 
George Macdonald.) 


The following Books for the Library :— 


Praehistorische Zeitschrift, Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2; The Scottish 
Monasteries of Old, by Michael Barrett, O.8.B.; Der germanische 
Goldreichtum in der Bronzezeit, by Professor Dr Gustav Kossinna ; 
Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments, Wales, etc., 
IL, and III., Radnor and Flint; Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England), Buckinghamshire (North), Vol. II.; Bologne 
villanovienne et étrusque, by Albert Grenier; The Archeology of 
the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, by E. Thurlow Leeds; Die Bilder- 
schiisseln der ostgallischen Sigillata-Manufakturen, by E. Félzer ; 
The Bronze Age in Ireland, by George Coffey ; Borrowstounness and 
District, by Thomas James Salmon; An Introduction to English 
Church Architecture from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth Century, 
by Francis Bond; The Book of the Duffs, compiled by Alistair and 
Henrietta Tayler; Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs, by Ethel Ross 
Barker; Die Graberfelder in der Umgebung von Bellinzona Kt. 
Tessin, by R. Ulrich; The Journal of Egyptian Archeology ; Terra- 
Sigillata-Gefasse gefunden im Grossherzogtum Baden, by Professor 
Dr O. Fritsch ; Les Perrons de la Wallonie et les Market Crosses de 
lEcosse, by Le Comte Goblet-D’Alviella; The Book of the Cross 
Kirk, Peebles, by Dr Gunn; The Origin and History of Irish Names 
of Places, by P. W. Joyce, LL.D.; Materialien zur rémisch-ger- 
manischen Keramik herausgegeben von der rémisch-germanischen 
Kommission des Kaiserlichen Archiologischen Instituts Frankfurt ; 
Meisterstiicke im Museum Vaterlandischer Altertiimer zu Stock- 
holm, by Oscar Montelius ; Ancient Town-Planning, by F. Haverfield ; 
Religious Art in France, Thirteenth Century, by Emile Male. 


The following Communications were read :— 


EXCAVATION OF TWO HUT-CIRCLES OF THE BRONZE AGE. Sie 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF TWO HUT-CIRCLES OF THE 
BRONZE AGE, IN THE PARISH OF MUIRKIRK, AYRSHIRE. 
By J. G. A. BAIRD, F.8.A. Scor. 


The parish of Muirkirk is almost entirely moorland, cultivation 
being confined to the low-lying land in the valleys of the Waters of 
Ayr and Greenock. Hence, there is in this parish a considerable 
number of remains of more or less ancient constructions which have 
escaped demolition by agricultural operations. According to a 
charter of the monks of Melrose, the district was covered by forest 
in the twelfth century, chiefly birch, to judge by the remains in 
the mosses, and was the haunt of wolf and red deer, as testified by 
horn and bone. Both stone and bronze implements have been 
found, but no thorough examination of the remains referred to above 
has been made, so far asI know. Last autumn, however, a beginning 
was made, and several investigations were carried out by Mr Fair- 
bairn, head keeper on the Wellwood estate, and myself. The former 
had long been anxious to examine a spot which seemed to show traces 
of man’s handiwork. This was a grassy patch among the heather, 
with a few stones appearing here and there, suggesting the site of a 
cairn, which examination proved to be the remains of a hut-circle 
(fig. 1). The circle is situated on a gentle slope lying west to east at 
right angles to the general slope of the hill, which is south and north, 
and about 900 feet above sea-level. It is at a considerable distance 
from any existing spring, but a small runnel passes close by, which 
probably maintained a constant supply of water before the hill was 
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drained. Removal of turf and heather exposed a rough pavement 
of water-worn stones of all shapes, mostly of a weight which a man 
could carry, but one considerable boulder stands at the entrance. 
There was also removed a large quantity of small stones, and debris, 
which no doubt filled the spaces between the uneven stones and made 
a more or less level floor. About 6 feet from the entrance, and 3 feet 


Fig. 1. Hut-circle No. 1, at Muirkirk. 


from the centre of the circle, was found a fireplace paved with flat 
stones, with others set on edge to form a back on the side next the 
doorway. These stones and the earth in their interstices showed 
signs of fire when laid bare. The wall of the hut appears to have 
been about 2 feet high, enclosing a circular space from 18 feet to 19 
feet in diameter. The pavement of the eastern half-circle is continued 
beyond the wall to a distance of 4 feet to 6 feet, extending to 12 feet 
beyond and on the north of the entrance (shown by dotted line on 
plan), but the latter part of the pavement may be the remains of a 
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screen or shelter for the entrance. The relics discovered were few 
in number, but of great archeological value, being fragments of bronze- 
age pottery, which were found near the fireplace, and testify to the 
antiquity of these dwellings. Nothing was observed which threw 
any light upon the construction of the roof, nor have any tumuli 
been noticed in the neighbourhood of the circle. The choice of 


ee en Pe ee 


Fig. 2. Hut-circle No. 2, at Muirkirk. 


site, on the north side of a hill which rises about 500 feet above it, 
with no shelter from the prevailing wind, and in a stormy district, 
seems somewhat strange. But in the long course of years which 
have passed since the hut was built, the climate may have altered 
for the worse, and if the hills were covered with rough forest, it 
may be that the site presented advantages which are not now 
apparent. 

The next hut-circle examined (fig. 2) is at a lower elevation, about 
700 feet above sea-level, and on fairly flat ground which occurs on 
a northern slope. The site is a deposit of sand and gravel. This 
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structure is not so well preserved as the first ; the pavement is in- 
complete, and part of the wall has disappeared. For this, cultivation 
at some former period and a stone dyke which runs close by may 
account. The internal diameters are 34 feet and 38 feet. The 
wall of the western half-circle has a foundation of heavy stones 
forming the core of a bank about 2 feet in height and 3 feet wide at 
the base. From south to east the wall is less substantial, and from 
east to north it has almost disappeared. To judge from present 
appearance, the circle has probably been divided into four quarters, 
three of which have each an arrangement of stones like a hearth, 
while the fourth, which seems to have been unpaved, may have 
sheltered the domestic animals. The entrance is from the south- 
west. On the northern side there appears to have been a small 
annexe, the pavement of which remains, and is shown by a dotted 
line on the plan. It had no wall. The relics of occupation found 
among the debris under the turf consisted of some fragments of coarse 
glazed pottery, two rough pieces of flint, and some charcoal. No 
tumuli have been noticed in the neighbourhood of this circle, but for 
that cultivation may account. Nor is there any spring close at hand, 
but there is running water about 200 yards away. 

But the most important discovery remains to be told. In the 
centre of the circle a circular pit about 3 feet deep and 4 feet in dia- 
meter was found, filled with stones such as had been used for pave- 
ment. The stones, some of which, with the soil in which they lay, 
were blackened as if by fire, were removed, and the pit further ex- 
cavated to a depth of about 6 feet in all without any result, except 
that between 4 feet and 5 feet below the surface, and underneath 
the stones, a very thin layer of carbonised vegetable matter appeared, 
the remains perhaps of a primitive carpet of twigs or some other 
convenient material. At the bottom, the fragments of an urn of the 
bronze age were found, flattened out by the weight above them, — 
and decayed by damp. Nothing else was observed, except that 
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about 2 feet below the surface a stone about the size of a brick was 
found, just over the urn, as if to mark the spot (indicated by a 
small cross on the plan, fig. 2), though, of course, its position may 
have been quite fortuitous. 

The facts given above present an enigma which can only be solved, 
if ever, after much further investigation of hut-circles. Meanwhile, 
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Fig. 3. Rectangular Hut, at Muirkirk. 


the occupation of the site and its peculiar feature may form an interest- 
ing subject of speculation. 

The third construction explored (fig. 3) proved to be a rectangular 
hut, 12 feet by 7 feet, with walls about 2 feet in height, well paved 
with flat stones, and with a fireplace in the north-west corner. The 
entrance, a foot wide, passing aslant through the eastern wall, is 
clearly defined. The hut lies east and west, 1300 feet above sea-level, 
just below a steep southern slope rising about 200 feet above it, and 
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on an almost level bed of clay. The relics found here were fragments 
of coarse pottery, glazed and unglazed. At the north-west corner 
there is a curious arrangement of stones laid on the surface of the 
ground, forming with the wall of the hut a sort of three-sided en- 
closure, and within a few feet lie more stones, evidently laid down by 
hand. This hut seems to be an advance from the hut-circle. The 
walls are similar to those of the latter, but the paving much superior, 
and the fireplace is placed in a more suitable position. For what 
reason the hut was constructed at such a height is far from clear. 
A*summer sheiling would hardly be necessary in the locality ; there 
are no signs of cultivation, yet it was undoubtedly made for and 
inhabited by human beings. Judging from the thickness of the 
overlying turf, it must have been abandoned centuries ago. 

The last excavation brought to completion revealed an ancient 
kiln with flue, in good preservation. It is situated on the edge of a 
cleuch, placed there to facilitate the construction of the flue, which 
enters the kiln at the bottom. The shape of the kiln is that of an 
inverted truncated cone. Its diameter at the top is 6 feet 6 inches, 
and at the bottom 3 feet; its depth 7 feet 6 inches. It is faced with 
stone inside, and the bottom is neatly paved with thin flat stones. 
The flue is 9 feet long, 2 feet high, and 18 inches wide, built with 
stones and paved like the kiln; its mouth, opening into the cleuch, is 
formed of three heavy stones. The flue was full of ashes, apparently 
of burnt coal. On a level with the top of the kiln and with one 
common wall are the remains of a small hut, 7 feet by 6 feet, with low 
walls and rough pavement. In vol. vil. p. 273, of the Proceedings 
of the Society a similar pit is figured and described, which was said 
by a gillie to have been used for cooking deer in the olden time. But 
this pit, found in Strathnaver, appears to be at not more than 600 feet 
above sea-level, and not beyond the limits of cultivation. Moreover, 
the situation is not defined; nor is it clear that a thorough examina- 
tion was made. The two pits are so much alike that a common 
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use might be suspected. What was this use? The kiln is situated 
on the edge of a meadow which has been cultivated, and about 100 
yards from a small homestead, now in ruins, which may occupy the 
site of a former building of the same nature. The climate is apt to 
be wet, and harvests must have been precarious. The land was the 
property of the monks of Mauchline, doubtless good farmers, and 
the most likely conclusion is that the kiln was used for drying corn 
in a wet season. The adjoining hut may have been a shed for sub- 
sequent treatment. As to cooking deer, it is difficult to see the use 
of constructing an elaborate pit for the purpose, which might involve 
the carriage of the carcase for a considerable distance; and it may 
be added that shepherds and gillies are unsafe guides as regards 
ancient remains. 


NoTE ON THE POTTERY FOUND. By A. O. CURLE, 
Director of the Museum. 


The fragments of pottery found in the first hut-circle are parts of 
one side of a rather straight-sided beaker, showing no portion of either 
the lip or the base. The largest fragment (fig. 4) measures some 
3% inches by 3 inches, and has a thickness of #, inch. The curve 
of the segment is too flat to afford an accurate index to the measure 
of the circumference of the original vessel. The ornamentation 
consists of three rows of short vertical impressions, each separated 
by two horizontal lines; beneath this group, at the upper and lower 
edges of a broader zone of unornamented surface, occurs a row of 
oblique markings placed convergently ; and below the lower row is a 
repetition of the horizontal lines and vertical impressions. 

The pottery found in the pit within the second hut-circle consists 
of the greater part, though in many pieces, of a tall, flat-bottomed 
vessel with an ovoid body and a neck slightly constricted above the 
shoulder. There is not a complete section remaining, but the largest 


Fig. 4. Fragment of a Beaker found in Hut-circle No. 1. 


Fig. 5. Section and View of Fragment of Pottery from the Pit in Hut-circle No. 23. 
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portion, with the addition of a small segment of the base, measures 
6% inches, and the original height of the vessel has not greatly exceeded 
this. The interior diameter of the mouth has been approximately 
41 inches, and the thickness of the wall ;7, inch. Though the form 
is distinctly that of a beaker urn, late in the series of that class of 
bronze-age ceramic, the decoration is not analogous. On the exterior 
surface from the lip downwards there extend for about an inch a 
series of parallel oblique impressions of a twisted cord ; beneath this, 
encircling the neck, is a group of parallel horizontal rows of oblong 
markings made with a small:punch; around the upper part of the 
body runs a single band of chevron markings placed horizontally, 
while, extending downwards from this band almost to the base, are 
a series of vertical rows of simiJar impressions. 


Il. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF THE EDWARDIAN CASTLE AT 
CASTLEDYKES, KIRKCUDBRIGHT. By J. ROBISON, F.S.A. Scor., 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


The first time the castle of Kirkcudbright is mentioned, so far as 
the public records are concerned, is in the year 1288, when John 
Comyn was the guardian of “the castle and lands which belonged 
to the King in Kirkcudbright.’’ It is worthy of note that King 
Edward placed the castles of Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, and Wigtown 
for a number of years under the custody of a single governor. All 
three castles have disappeared, and it was only in 1911 that excava- 
tions, continued in 1912 and 1913, revealed the foundations and parts 
of the walls of Kirkcudbright Castle, showing clearly that it was a 
fortress of great importance. 

Passing over the centuries, nothing whatever is related of the castle, 
so far as can be gleaned, the charter by James IV., of date 1509, 
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mentioning the lands by the name of Castlemains. In 1482 several 
burgesses of Kirkcudbright were prosecuted for having taken forcible 
possession of the castleward of Kirkcudbright. In a report by an 
English officer of the year 1566 it is mentioned that the inhabitants 
stood greatly in fear of the Dukes of Somerset and Northumberland. 
In an interesting extract sent to me by a London friend, it is stated 
that, among others, the lairds of Bombie and Lochinvar were, with 
their retainers, ordered to pass to Kirkcudbright to defend the town 
against the English, and, if necessary, to build a fort; which proves 
that the castle, even if it had not already completely disappeared, 
was useless for defensive purposes. 


THE EXCAVATIONS. 


During all this period an impenetrable silence surrounds the castle, 
and all that remained of it were the mounds and names Castledykes and 
Castlemains. An examination of the ground showed the vast strength 
of the site. The castle was surrounded by a deep moat, and on three 
sides of the castle field were deep ditches or dykes—hence the name 
Castledykes. On the remaining side it was protected by the sea. To 
the south and east were numerous ditches, which can be traced to the 
present day, and at the turnstile near the cricket field was a strong 
outwork, there being traces of similar mounds at the river corner 
and near the entrance to the football field. Whether the town 
fosse was in existence during the time of the War of Independence 
cannot be known, but in all probability it was, with the further defence 
of a rude wall of turf and stones. That fosse is still traceable, and is 
very distinctly marked from the corner of the Academy playground 
on towards the river. A few yards from the point mentioned at the 
Academy is Castlemains Cottage, in front of which is a large artificial 
mound, which is conjectured to have formed one of the outworks of 
the castle. The situation was strong by nature, and was rendered 
more so by art. The only approach from the town would be by way 
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of a road very near the present St Mary’s Wynd, and thence along 
the gravel ridge to Castlemains. The original entrance to the castle, 
for a reason that will be afterwards shown, I conjecture to have been 
from the river front. 

Towards the end of September 1911 permission was obtained 
from Captain Hope, R.N., of St Mary’s Isle. to make excavations on 
the castle mound. The first day remains were found which effectually 
disposed of any idea that no castle ever stood there. Careful drawings 
were made, and the sites marked off. In September 1912 Captain 
Hope again generously gave permission to make excavations on an 
extended scale, and supplied the workmen for a week. A start was 
made at the sites of the previous excavations, and by the end of the 
first day one of the buttresses and a portion of wall, which afterwards 
turned out to be the entrance to the east tower, were uncovered. On 
the following day another buttress, in an excellent state of preservation, 
and a part of the circular wall were laid bare. The excavation of this 
tower was proceeded with, and in the course of the work two buttresses, 
almost complete, and a third one with few stones remaining, were 
brought to light. Meantime a deep trench was dug from the point 
of wall originally found, when, to the delight of all engaged in the 
work, the portcullis stone, in a beautiful state of preservation, was 
laid bare, along with a piece of wall of Netherlaw freestone. Un- 
doubiedly the entrance to the castle had been found, but, on careful 
examination, it was ascertained to be of much later date than the 
masonry of the tower, over the foundations of which it appeared 
to have been built. A cross trench was made, but unfortunately the 
corresponding grooved stone was amissing. A further search, how- 
ever, revealed the spring of another tower to the north. This also 
was laid bare, and revealed the interesting fact that it was provided 
with one buttress, which had originally been of the same dimensions 
as those of the first tower, and further strengthened in the centre 
with a double wall, forming a huge buttress about 20 feet long. 
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Further on a piece of straight wall succeeded the circle, and, after 
being lost for about two yards, a third tower of much smaller dimen- 
sions, but beautifully constructed, was discovered. It has been 
suggested, with much plausibility, that this tower contained a stair- 
case giving access to the upper storeys of the towers and to the battle- 
ments. This tower had originally been connected with the north 
tower, and later on it was found that it also connected with the curtain 
wall leading to what was conjectured to have been the largest of 
the five towers, that facing the river front. This curtain wall was 
laid bare for 35 feet, and had, in all probability, been about 50 feet 
in extent before it connected with the river-front tower. 

Turning now to the extent of the foundations discovered, it was 
found that the external walls gave an average height of about 23 feet, 
and were in an excellent state of preservation. It was resolved to 
excavate the inside of the east tower, so as to determine the actual 
dimensions. The wall of this tower was found to be 10 feet thick, with 
a diameter of 36} feet, the diameter of the interior being 16 feet. To 
the rear was found a portion of the curtain wall, 11 feet thick, and 
here a most interesting discovery was made. This was a passage in 
the thickness of the wall, the passage being paved with stones set in 
lime. A peculiarity of this curtain wall is that it is provided with a 
strong buttress, and, with the exception of Castle Swein in Argyll- 
shire, this is the only known example in Scotland. The buttresses to 
the round towers, already described, are unique. The wall of the 
north tower is in parts 12 feet thick, due to the huge buttress in the 
centre, and the curtain wall connecting with the small tower is 8} 
feet thick. All that remained to be excavated were portions of the 
curtain walls on both sides of the buildings connecting with the two 
remaining towers, and these towers themselves. 

The two large towers, with the portcullis gateway, present a frontage 
of about 85 feet, increased to over 97 feet if the third and smaller 
tower is taken into consideration. From the gateway the buildings 
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have extended back 154 feet, and from the drawbridge to the 
extreme river front the extent is 214 feet. From these figures 
it will be readily gathered that the castle was one of the largest. 
Indeed, it is much larger than a fortress like Caerlaverock, 
which is the best example of an Edwardian castle in Scotland, 
and the two large towers are equal to those of Bothwell Castle, 
which, till the excavations at Kirkcudbright, were recognised as the 
largest in Scotland. 

In September 1913 a start was made with the excavation of the con- 
tinuation of the west curtain wall, which was found to be entire with 
the exception of one break 10 feet wide. This turned out afterwards 
to have a significant bearing on the extent of the west tower. The 
contour of this mound was carefully noted before the ground was cut 
into, but before dealing with this point it will be better to give details 
as to the western curtain wall, which is, as already stated, 84 
feet thick. It terminates at a narrow point, and working round 
this was found the north wall of a passage, which again terminates 
at the inside of the curtain wall. Working across the front of the 
passage, the south wall was found, the passage proving to be 5 feet 
wide ; and here a most interesting discovery was made, which was the 
finding of the bolt of the door which had stood there. It was in a 
very good state of preservation. The line was continued, and it was 
found that the southern curtain wall also tapered off to a comparatively 
narrow point. This curtain wall was excavated on the outside, and 
was found to have a break in it at the same distance from the centre 
of the passage as the break already noted in the west curtain wall. 
On the other side of this break, although all masonry had disappeared, 
the line of the wall could easily be traced. A trench was next cut 
on the inside of the curtain wall, but the faced stone had disappeared, 
with the exception of one large stone, which afterwards turned out 
to abut on the entrance to the south tower. Along the whole of the 


inner line of the southern curtain wall was found a thick layer of clay, 
VOL. XLVIII. 
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no doubt the floor of the apartments abutting on the wall. This 
south curtain wall was found to be 9 feet 6 inches thick. 

Attention was then directed to the large mound at the river front, 
on which was conjectured to have stood the largest tower of all. A 
series of trenches was cut on the outside, and although there was 
abundant evidence of building material, still not one faced stone was 
found. Fortunately the despoilers had not disturbed, at least to any 
extent, the bed of the outside course, and this was easy to follow. The 
mass of packing stones continued right round the front, and where 
lost the lime bed proved an invaluable guide. The trenches were con- 
tinued on the inside, and here it was found that the stones had almost 
entirely disappeared ; but again the lime beds were strongly in evidence, 
indeed more so than in any other part of the building. There was, 
however, a space of 5 feet where there was not the slightest trace of 
stone or lime, and this proved to be in continuation of the passage 
which had already been discovered on the outside, and where, in 
addition to the bolt of the door, part of a spiral staircase was found. 
The passage had thus extended right across the tower from the inside 
to the angles formed by the west and south curtain walls. The con- 
clusion come to seemed irresistible, that the outer and inner faces of 
this tower formed one huge buttress, with the passage in the centre, 
and that this buttress rose to the height of the passage, at the inner 
end of which would be a spiral staircase to the upper rooms and 
battlements. Measurements were made, which showed the tower 
to have had a diameter of 44 feet. When it is remembered that the 
towers uncovered the previous year had each a diameter of 36 feet 
6 inches, and that they were equal in magnitude to those of Bothwell 
Castle, hitherto held to have been the largest in Scotland, some idea 
of its strength may be gathered, and also from the fact that the largest 
towers at Caerlaverock are only 26 feet in diameter. | 

The next operation was the excavation of the inside face of the west 
curtain wall, which was exposed the whole way to its junction with 
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the small tower at the rear of the north tower; and some interesting 
discoveries were made here in the way of pottery, notably the two 
masks subsequently referred to. The only remaining portions to 
excavate were the south tower and the east curtain wall, and a start 
was made with the former. Several trenches were cut into the mound, 
but for a considerable time nothing but masses of small stones and 
lime could be got, the walls all round having apparently disappeared. 
At length a small portion, about 2 feet in length, of the inner wall was 
laid bare, and was found to correspond with the inner wall of the east 
tower, thus solving the problem. It was of the same dimensions as 
those of the east tower, but, unlike it, it had not been provided with 
buttresses. Working round this small piece of inner face, the entrance 
to the tower was found, with one of the socket stones lying in position. 

The only remaining part to put on the plan was the east curtain wall, 
and a considerable length was found. At its junction with the south 
tower another interesting discovery was made. When the workman 
reached the end of the wall his spade suddenly dipped into a hollow 
which, on excavation, proved to be a small chamber 4 feet square 
and 4 feet deep, right in the centre of the tower; but what its purpose 
was I cannot say. Only one question remained to be solved, and that 
was the discrepancy in the width of the east curtain wall, which is 
11 feet wide at the rear of the east tower and.only 7 feet 6 inches at 
its junction with the south tower. The explanation was found at 
the rear of the east tower, where, on the inside, the wall took a bend 
inwards. 

The net result of the excavations has been that the whole ground- 
plan (fig. 1) of one of the most important Scottish medizval fortresses 
has been laid bare. When regard is had to the defences on the out- 
skirts, still to be traced in the deep ditches in the neighbouring fields, 
the conclusion must be come to that it was a formidable pile, and 
practically impregnable. The defences of the outer bailey have 
disappeared, but I presume they would be on the stockade principle, 
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Fig. 1. Ground Plan of the Edwardian Castle. Kirkcudbright. 
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and if so, it is natural that no trace can now be got ofthem. Neither 
is there any trace of the drawbridge, although excavations in the moat 
at this point might reveal traces of supports. Another important 
discovery would be that of the well, which I conjecture to have been 
immediately behind the north tower; but probably this may also be 
got at some future time, and no doubt interesting relics will be found 
in its depths. 

The following are the dimensions of the building, and they form 
an interesting comparison with Caerlaverock :— 


Ft. Ins. 

Length of building, including outer bailey. ; . 214 0 
Length of building, excluding outer bailey . z , . 154 0 
Width of building over portcullis towers and entrance gate- 

way . : ‘ - : : 3 : : . 8 0 
Width of building over portcullis towers and entrance gate- 

way, including small tower to the rear of the northtower. 97 0 
Width over west and south towers 2 : : : . 107 0 
Diameter of north, east, and south towers . ; : sony ot 
Diameter of west tower : : : : . . 44 0 


The dimensions of Caerlaverock Castle are :— 


Width at entrance towers and gateway seed : . 64 0 
Length along sides of triangle : ; : : , . 152 0 
Length on straight ‘ F : ’ ; - F . 141 0 
Diameter of largest towers . : : : , ; . 26 0 
Width at base of triangle. . é : ; : pe dot i 24 


The ancient entrance is said to have been 11 feet inwards from the 
present entrance, making the original length, on the straight, 130 
feet. It will be thus seen that the size of the King’s Castle of Kirk- 
cudbright compares very favourably with that of Caerlaverock Castle. 

The present castle of Kirkcudbright was completed by Sir Thomas 
M‘Lellan, father of the first Lord Kirkcudbright, in 1582, and it is 
very significant indeed that, five years previous to this, on 19th March 
1577, Sir Thomas received a grant of the Castledykes from the burgh. 
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There can be little doubt that the local tradition that the present 
castle was partly built from the ruins of the ancient King’s Castle is 
correct. The burgh must have resumed possession of the lands, 
and they were not finally alienated till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the burgh exchanged these lands, reserving a right-of- 
way through them, for the lands bordering the river to the north of 
the railway station—Stirling Acres, Milnfats, Milncroft, and Clay 
croft—belonging to the Earl of Selkirk. Regarding the extent of 
the castle lands, it is difficult to state what it was, but, roughly speak- 
ing, it would include the ground between the town and a line drawn 
from Great Cross to about the head of the Sandside Bay. 


Notes ON RELICS RECOVERED DURING THE EXCAVATION. 
By ALEXANDER O. CuRLE, Director of the Museum. 


The relics recovered during the course of the excavations described 
above are not very numerous, and for the most part consist of sherds 
of pottery, much broken, few pieces of which lend themselves-to even 
partial reconstruction. They represent vessels of two classes—the 
glazed pitchers or jugs for holding liquids, and the unglazed, buft- 
coloured pots used in cooking. As the glaze is in great measure 
dependent on the colour of the clay out of which the vessel has been 
formed, the actual shades of colour are not of much importance, but 
the occurrence here may be noted of mottled green and yellow ware, 
dark green, brown, and black. 

No vessel was capable of sufficient reconstruction for anything to 
be said about the shapes, but certain features are observable from the 
fragments which indicate a late thirteenth or early fourteenth century 
date for their manufacture. 

The decoration has been largely produced by applied ornament. 
One piece of mottled green ware bears a wavy fillet, probably placed 
vertically on the vessel; a sherd of a hard, “ tinkling” grey body 
covered with a brown glaze is crossed obliquely with a similar applied 
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fillet ; another small fragment of reddish ware covered with a brown 
glaze has placed vertically upon it a fillet with a toothed or notched 
surface, while the field is further decorated with small squarish 
impressions closely placed in parallel rows. There are, of a different 
fashion, several pieces which appear to have had round panels treated 
in a champ-levé style, from which rise groups of small rings each 
enclosing a central boss. 

One small fragment is of a character of which there appears to be 
no previous record in Scotland. It is of thin buff ware, very light in 
weight and smooth in texture, and has been divided by narrow bands 
into compartments of green, buff, and orange colour, not applied in 
the form of a glaze. This piece of pot may be compared with a jug 
in the Guildhall Museum, London. In form that vessel is somewhat 
cylindrical above a deep, slightly expanded base, and has a large, 
narrow spout with a double ogee curve in profile. It is decorated 
with bands of colour, green and orange, outlined and diapered with 
darker colour, probably black, with a leaf-shaped ornament in the 
centre of a panel on each side, and, at the base of the handle, an 
ornament resembling a reversed flewr-de-lis in brown colour. The 
jug, which was found in Bishopsgate Street, measures 11} inches in 
height, 3? inches in diameter at base, and 4 inches at the mouth. 
It is attributed to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The peculiar 
form of the spout appears on another fragment from Castledykes, 
a spout of buff ware partially coated with a green glaze. A similar 
spout is to be seen on a pitcher in the Willet Collection at Brighton, 
illustrated in Professor Church’s handbook, and attributed by him 
to the fourteenth century. 

There is a fragment (fig. 2) bearing in relief the greater part of a 
figure of a circular brooch, or buckle, and pin, having slight equidistant 
prominences on the circle. The brooch measures about 24 inches in 
diameter. In the Grey Collection, preserved in the Manchester Art 

1 Catalogue, Guildhall Museum, 1908, pt. Ixvi. 2. 
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Gallery, is a vase of light-coloured clay, 103 inches in height, imperfect, 
and covered with an olive-green mottled glaze. From the bulge at 
the centre, where it has a diameter of 5? inches, it diminishes rapidly 
upwards and downwards, and finishes in the latter direction with a 
rather flat base, 54 inches in diameter. Above and below the centre 
it is encircled respectively by slightly raised mouldings, and resting 
on the upper one is a representation in relief of a circular brooch, or 


Fig. 2. Fragment of Pottery ornamented with a Brooch in relief- 


buckle, 23 inches in diameter, on the front of which are shown four 
equidistant roundels, possibly representing jewels. This vessel was 
found in London. 

Characteristic of the pottery of the early fourteenth century are two 
bearded masks (fig. 3), portions of the mouths of pitchers, indicating 
a diameter over all of 43 inches and 44 inches respectively. The 
body of the vessels has been of a buff colour, and has been coated 
with a glaze of a yellowish-green tint mottled with orange. These 
masks were probably attached to the neck to act as side-handles.t 


1 Burlington Fine Arts Club—Catalogue of a Collection of Early English 
Earthenware, 1913. 
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Another unusual fragment, covered with a green glaze, has been 
a spout representing the head of a bird. The duct through it 


Fig. 3. Masks on fragments of the lips of two Earthenware Pitchers. 


is only + inch in diameter, and it has probably belonged to a puzzle 
jug of some description. 
As a rule, the bases of the handles found display, at the point of 
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Fig. 4. Small-toothed Comb of Bone. 


their junction with the body, deep leaf-shaped depressions ; two large 
handles are fluted at their upper extremities, and another, circular 
in section, is fluted, or reeded, its whole length on the upper surface 
and sides. The bottoms of the vessels are slightly convex, and the 
basal edges are marked with slight finger depressions at intervals, 
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caused by the pulling down of the clay before the vessel was fired so as 
to form struts to counteract any instability due to the convexity of the 
bottom. No portion of a bottom shows these markings continuous. 


Fig. 5. Iron Pick for dressing Stones. 


The following are the only other relics of importance :— 

A small-toothed comb (fig. 4), 33 inches long, formed of a number 
of sections of bone, with very narrow teeth at one end and 
broader teeth at the other, kept in position by two plates of 
bone crossing them at right angles on either side, and riveted 


Fig. 6. Object of Brass. imperfect. 


together. Incised lines on each of the plates form a diaper 
ornament along each side : 

An iron knife dagger, imperfect at the point, tanged and triangular 
in section, 4% inches in extreme length : 

A small iron pick (fig. 5), pointed to both ends, 6 inches long, such 
as might have been used for dressing stones : 

An imperfect object of brass (fig. 6) of indeterminate use, 2? 
inches long, cut out of a flat plate, oval in outline, and with 
a ring for suspension at one end. 
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NOTES ON THREE HOARDS OF COINS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. Br GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., 
LL.D., Curator oF Corns. 


I. A Hoarp oF Late Roman Comns FOUND IN 
WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


On 29th October 1913 an interesting discovery of Roman coins 
was made at Balgreggan Quarry, in the parish of Stoneykirk. Three 
labourers in the employment of the Wigtownshire County Council 
were engaged in stripping the turf and soil from the top of the rock, 
when their attention was attracted by one or two small objects of 
an unusual character lying amidst the loose earth. On being picked 
up and washed, these objects proved to be coins, which had been 
concealed in a small earthenware jug. As the result of a careful 
search, many more were recovered ; 119 in all, along with some frag- 
ments of the jug, were voluntarily handed over to the Crown author- 
ities. From the archeological point of view, the hoard presented some 
novel features, so far as Scotland was concerned, and it was accord- 
ingly decided that it should be retained intact for the Museum. Ata 
later date it transpired that, over and above the 119 that had been 
surrendered, there were a few—six, to be quite accurate—which had 
found their way into private hands. I was kindly allowed to examine 
these, in order that this record might be complete. 

The fragments of pottery showed that the jug (fig. 1) had been 
made of whitish material, covered with a black or dark-brown slip. 
When complete, it had apparently been about 31 inches high. No 
part of the bottom remains; but enough of the rest has survived 
to enable the accompanying sectional sketch to be executed under 
Mr A. O. Curle’s direction. The great majority of the coins were, 
like the vessel that had contained them, in exceedingly poor con- 
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dition. The task of identification was often far from easy, but in 
the end all save four were deciphered with practical certainty. The 
bulk of them were “‘ second brass,’ but there were two examples of 


Fig 1. Section of the Jug in which the Coins were contained. (.) 


‘* first brass? and a small sprinkling of “ third.’ The following list 
indicates their dates and distribution :— 


Helena (306-328 A.D.) 5 : , : ; 1 
Constantine the Great (306-337 A.D.) . ' 2 
Constantius (335-361 A.D.) ; i < dl 
Constans (337-350 A.D.) : : 24 
Magnentius (350-353 A.D.) : , : ; OL 
Decentius (351-353 A.D.) : ; ; ; 2 
Uncertain : ; P ; ; : F + 

125 


The oldest coin—if the term may be applied to what is now a mere 
fragment—is that assigned to Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great ; for, of the two coins of Constantine himself, one was struck 
after his death, while the other, which has for its obverse type a head 


fod 
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of the city of Constantinople, was certainly not issued before 330 a.p. 
On the other hand, it will be noted that nearly one-half of the pieces 
in the hoard bore the name of Magnentius. Clearly the centre of 
gravity cannot be far removed from the brief reign of that usurper. 
It is, of course, conceivable that some of the coins of Constantius 
may be later. Their relatively small number, however, points 
in the opposite direction, particularly when taken in connection 
with the absence of any examples of Gallus, appointed Cesar 
in 351, or of Julian the Apostate, who succeeded him in 354. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the latest pieces are the two coins of Decentius, 
and a small group of the coins of Magnentius, the inscriptions 
on which make allusion to the appointment of Decentius as Cesar 
in 351. 

These facts seem to justify the assumption that concealment took 
place in or about 354. Under normal circumstances it would be 
dangerous to draw so precise an inference as to the date of burial. 
But under the later Roman Empire the conditions of coinage were 
peculiar. Statistics of finds prove beyond question that the currency | 
changed with extraordinary rapidity, and that it must have been 
rare indeed for common coins to continue in circulation for so long 
as twenty or thirty years. Despite spasmodic efforts at reform, the 
epoch was one of steadily progressive monetary deterioration. 
The quality of each emperor’s coins was worse than that of those of 
his predecessor, with the result that Gresham’s Law was in perpetual 
operation—the bad money driving out the good. 

Hoards similar in composition, though much larger in size, have 
previously been found in England, as at Cobham Park in Kent 
(Numismatic Chronicle, 1885, p. 108 ff.), and more recently at Croydon 
(ibid., 1905, p. 36 ff.). But this is the first properly authenticated 
account of anything of the sort from the north of Hadrian’s Wall, and 
the question naturally arises whether it adds anything definite to 
our knowledge of the history of our country during the obscure period 
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to which it belongs. There may be a temptation to regard it as 
indicative of a Roman occupation of the Mull of Galloway about the 
middle of the fourth century of our era. But, while it would not be 
inconsistent with such an hypothesis, it forms far too slender a founda- 
tion to support it. Roman coins passed current in regions where 
the writ of the Roman Government never ran. Hoards have been 
found in India. In Germany, as Tacitus tells us in a well-known 
passage, the semi-civilised tribes beyond the frontier employed the 
Roman currency freely. Doubtless the same thing happened in 
Britain. The barrier that stretched from Tyne to Solway was not 
like the wall of a beleaguered city. In normal times traders would 
pass and repass it frequently, carrying with them a stock of imperial 
money, as well as a supply of easily transported merchandise like the 
earthenware jug in which the Balgreggan hoard was originally hidden 


away. 


Il. A Hoarp oF Epwarp PENNIES FOUND IN 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 


On 4th November 1913 a large hoard of Edward pennies and con- 
temporary pieces was discovered on the farm of Craigengillan, in the 
Parish of Carsphairn, by a lad named James W. M‘Ilwraith, who was 
engaged in cleaning surface drains. The precise spot was a marshy 
hollow on the Goat Craig Hill, about a mile and a half from the present 
farmhouse, and the coins, which had been stored in an earthenware 
jug, were less than a foot below the surface. The jug was unfortun- 
ately broken into small pieces before M‘Ilwraith noticed it, but the 
fragments recovered were sufficiently numerous to leave no doubt 
as to its shape and size. I am indebted to Mr A. O. Curle for the 
accompanying sketch (fig. 2), which shows that the type was one 
common in the fourteenth century. 

The total number of coins collected by the original finder, and handed 
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over by him to the Exchequer, was 2209. A few others—thirteen in 
all—were subsequently picked up on the ground. I have had an 


AN 0 7|=-=_= SS = 
= — Za 


Fig. 2. Jug in which the Coins were contained. (3.) 


opportunity of examining the whole 2222, with the result that I 
have been able to classify them as follows :— 


ScotrisH SmIncLE Lona-Cross PENNIEs. 


P Alexander III. : ; = : : : 60 
John Balliol : : - : ; = ‘ 9 
Robert Bruce . ; i 5 : ‘ x 3 


Lone-Cross Penny or Henry III. 
Oxford . i : : : . P 1 


PEnniES OF Epwarp I., II. (anp III. 7). 
(a) English. 


London . : - : , - 1027 
Canterbury ; : : A . 4 - 590 
Durham (with ecclesiastical m.m.) : F . . 125 
Durham (without ecclesiastical m.m.) . : . P 50 
York (ecclesiastical) = r ° ° A . 3 
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York (ordinary) - ; 3 : d : 46 
Robert de Hadelie (Bury St Edmunds) : ‘ 5 
Bury St Edmunds : : : : : : 72 
Bristol . ; : ‘ . : : 47 
Newcastle ; ; : ‘ : . : 26 
Lincoln . ‘ 3 , : : : : 16 
Hull ‘ ‘ ; ; : 8 
Chester . : ; , ‘ : : : 6 
Exeter . ; : ; , : : ; 2 
Berwick : : : ; : é : 44 
Doubtful . : : ; : ; : 2 
~ (b) Irish. 
Dublin . : ; : : : . 5 24 
Waterford : P : , P ‘ | 


FOREIGN STERLINGS. 


Various Mints . 5 : : ; a : 51 


The great majority of the Scottish coins were in good condition, 
and’ some interesting minor varieties were represented. The number 
retained for the Museum was fourteen. The Edward pennies (only 
one of which—a Waterford specimen, without the triangle—was 
retained) furnished no new evidence for the chronological arrange- 
ment of this difficult series, although there was abundant confirma- 
tion of most of the inferences drawn from the find made in 1911 at 
Blackhills (see Proceedings, xlv. p. 569 ff., and more particularly 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1913, pp. 57-118). It wiil be noted that the 
two hoards came from the same county, and that they are very 
similar in size and in composition, the main difference being that 
at Craigengillan the Scottish pieces were, roughly, twice as numerous, 
and the foreign sterlings, roughly, four times as numerous, as at 
Blackhills. The sterlings from Craigengillan, seven of which were 
added to the National Collection, included three of a class usually 
believed to have been struck by Edward III. in Aquitaine, with bust 
in profile, as well as four assigned by Chautard to Thomas de Bourle- 
mont, Bishop of Toul from 1330 to 1353. If these attributions are 
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correct, the Craigengillan treasure must have been concealed sub- 
sequent to the year 1330. In discussing that from Blackhills I 
suggested 1320, or a year or two later, as the probable date of 
deposit. As it seems probable that both finds, as well as the one 
which came to light at Lochmaben in 1904 (see Proceedings, xxxix. 
p. 403 ff., and Numismatic Chronicle, 1905, p. 63 ff.), were hidden away 
more or less simultaneously, we are confronted by two alternatives. 
Either the coins were concealed during the troublous times that marked 
the early years of David II.’s reign, or their burial must be connected 
with the wars of 1322-23. If the latter be chosen, two consequences 
follow. The coins which Chautard assigns to Thomas de Bourlemont 
must belong, not to his time, but to that of Ferry IV., Duke of 
Lorraine (1312—28)—the view to which I inclined in my discussion 
of the Lochmaben find (Numismatic Chronicle, 1905, p. 82); and the 
earliest of the profile sterlings of Aquitaine must have been issued, not 
by Edward III., but by his predecessor Edward II. 


Ill. A Hoarp oF SIxTEENTH-CENTURY CoINS 
FOUND AT AYR. 


On 18th February 1914 a fairly large hoard of coins, chiefly six- 
teenth-century pieces, came to light at Ayr. They had apparently 
been concealed in a recess in the wall on the ground floor of an old 
building in High Street, which was being demolished to make way for 
a new Y.M.C.A. Institute, and their presence was first revealed to 
the workmen by the clink of metal among the falling debris. There 
was no trace of any bag or purse, or of any containing box or jar. 
So far as could be judged, the recess must have been five or six feet 
above the floor level. The coins, which numbered 692 in all, were 
handed over to the Crown authorities and were forwarded to the 
National Museum by the Exchequer for examination and report. 


For the most part they represented very common varieties, but a few 
VOL. XLVIII. 26 
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were retained for the coin cabinet on account of their good pre- 


servation. The following is a detailed list :— , [ae 
A. SILVER. 
Mary AND DaRNLEY. : 
Ryals (1566) —. : ; : et eee : 3 
Mary. 
Ryal (1567). , j ; : 1 
Two-thirds Ryal (1567) ; : ; : : 1 ‘vel 
“s One-third Ryal (1567) , ; : oe : 1 ae 
be James VI. ; 
Ryal (1567) : : : : : 3 - as 
B. BILLON. nt a 
James IV. : 4 | 
a lacks =.) seen : ; : : F el OT ia 
Jamzs V. 
Placks . : - . ‘ , : NGS 4 
Bawbees : , f ; : : ies | : 
Half-bawbees eo. : : 4 ; 3 
Mary AnD FRANCIS. a i - 


Non-sunts . , at. ¢ 3 5 : aly 
Mary. 


- 
ee 


Placks . ‘ 

Bawbees (Edinburgh Mint) - — 306 3 
2 (Stirling tee 2 6 at 

Half-bawbees iitey 1 


b BA 


ai 


? a 
-y 
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IV. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN STANDING STONES IN ARGYLLSHIRE. 
By SHERIFF SHENNAN. 


The object of these notes is to suggest a line of investigation in 
dealing with the numerous standing stones found in Scotland. The 
in Argyllshire. 


‘ > 


notes deal with two “ ancient monuments ’ 

1. Duachy Standing Stones—During summer visits to Kilninver, 
on Loch Feochan, I observed four standing stones near Duachy. The 
position is 10 miles south-west of Oban and 6 miles north-east of 
Easdale, a short distance to the north of the Oban and Easdale road. 
The stones are not visible from the road. The precise position is 
as nearly as possible 5° 33’ 25” W. and 56° 19’ 35” N. In the vicinity 
there is an ancient fort, Losgann Lornach. The stones are marked 
in the Ordnance Survey map (6-inch scale, Argyllshire, sheet cx., 8.W.) 
as “‘ Stone Circle.” I was unable to find any stones except the four 
which still stand, and these are so placed as to make it highly probable 
that there never was any “ circle,’ but that the four stones form a 
complete scheme in themselves. Three of the stones are placed 
together, two standing upright, with one between them sloping at an 
angle of about 28°. This last stone, however, does not appear to 
have fallen from the upright position, but rather to have been placed 
in the position which it now occupies. It is so placed that the middle 
of the longitudinal upper surface forms a ridge pointing due east 
towards the fourth stone. This fourth stone is a standing stone 
inclining west at an angle of about 75°, and is distant 127 feet 6 inches 
from the foot of the ridge in the centre stone. Of the three stones 
at the west end, the two standing stones are so placed that their 
flat sides to the west are in line, the line passing over the spot where 
the ridge of the centre (reclining) stone leaves the ground. This 
line, however, does not run due north and south, but from about 
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28° west of north to about 28° east of south, z.e. from N.N.W. 4 W. to 
S.S.E.$E. It is thus not at right angles to the ridge of the reclining 
stone. If, however, the centre stone had originally been placed so 
that the ridge pointed to the top of the hill Meall Ailin—the highest 
point visible towards the east,—then its ridge would have been at 
right angles to the line of the three western stones. 


The following rough diagram (fig. 1)—which it need hardly be said 


8% ae OR - - Sees ) A o|\ Ne IV 


Fig. 1. Diagram showing positions of the Stones. 


is not to scale—is given to show the measurements. B is the point 
where the ridge of the reclining stone leaves the ground. It is equi- 
distant from points A and C—the nearest points of the standing 
stones No. I. and No. III.,—being 9 feet distant from each. The 
distance from B to D—the nearest point of stone No. IV.—is 127 feet 
6 inches. The distance from E to F is 22 feet. 

These facts suggest that the four stones complete a design, of which 
the two outstanding features are (a) the fact that the reclining stone 
points east, and (b) that it has the two standing stones equidistant 
from it, ‘‘ guarding ”’ it. 

2. Lagavulin Standing Stones.—On visiting Islay in the summer 
of 1913, I learned by accident of what appeared to be a similar monu- 
ment near Lagavulin. Unfortunately, I was able to make only one 
hurried visit, and I did not secure accurate measurements. There was 
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some difficulty in locating the stones, but they were reached by striking 
to the north on a track which leaves the Port Ellen to Lagavulin 
road, about 1? miles from Port Ellen. The situation is about 
6° 9’ W. and 55° 38’ 15” N. Here there are two upright stones inclin- 
ing towards the east, with a prostrate stone between almost covered 
with grass. The flat sides of the upright stones face east and west, and 
the two stones stand north and south of each other. Enough could 
be seen of the prostrate stone to satisfy me that it had a ridged back 
running east and west—.e. at right angles to the line of the two 
*“ouarding stones.” The centre of the ridge was 9 feet 1 inch from 
one of the standing stones, and about 10 feet from the other. I 
found no trace of any stone due east from the prostrate stone. But 
the general arrangement of the three stones resembled the arrange- 
ment at Duachy, the chief difference being that at Lagavulin the line 
of the “ guarding” stones ran due north and south—i.e. at right 
angles to the ridge of the prostrate stone. There were other standing 
stones in the vicinity, which at the time I did not connect with 
these three. One in particular, built into a wall with a fallen stone 
behind it, attracted my attention as being possibly due east of the 
prostrate stone, but I found that it lay considerably to the north of 
due east. 

On returning home I purchased a 6-inch Ordnance map of the 
district (second edition, 1900, Argyllshire, island of Islay, sheet 
ccxxxii.), and discovered that the three stones in question appear 
to have been part of a very much larger scheme. 

The following diagram shows the position of the stones of this larger 
scheme :— 

A is the position of the three stones already described; D is the 
position of the standing stone built into the wall with a fallen stone 
behind it; B, C, and E are single standing stones which were not 
examined particularly ; C and E are equidistant from B. 

The distances AB, Bz, xC are equal to each other, and the three 
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stones C, A, D are in a straight line. The angle ABz is as nearly 
as possible 100°. The distance from A to D is about 2000 feet, and the 
distance from A to @ is as nearly as possible 4000 feet. ais the point 
at which a line drawn from B to C intersects a line drawn east and west 
through A. . 

The measurements may be shown more clearly by giving*them on 
the diagram (fig. 2). 


Fig. 2. Diagram showing positions of the Stones and their distances 
from each other. 


The measurements may not be exact. They are taken simply 
from the Ordnance Survey sheet. But their relation to each other 
is not affected by this, and when the position of these stones is thus 
shown in diagram, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that 
their position has been deliberately determined in pursuance of some 
design ; e.g. it can hardly be a mere coincidence that stones C and E 
are equidistant from B. 

What that design is, it is for experts to determine. I have formed 
one hypothesis, but it does not exhaust the problem, and is the mere 
speculation of an amateur. 

Conclusion.—The facts above stated relating to these ancient 
monuments suggest that there is room for further investigation 
into the problem of their construction. They suggest that there 
may be a class of ancient monument consisting of two upright mono- 


— 
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liths standing more or less north and south, with a recumbent stone 
between them pointing east. They suggest further that the appar- 
ently disconnected monoliths which are found in one vicinity may be 
related to each other by way of distance and direction, so as to form 
part of one design. It is impossible to generalise from two instances, 
but they indicate a direction in which there is perhaps something to 
be learned by further investigation. 


ce 


THE CARVED STONE BALLS OF SCOTLAND: A NEW THEORY AS TO 
THEIR USE. By LUDOVIC MACLELLAN MANN, F:S.A. Scor. 

Interest centres round these balls because they are carefully 
carved and decorated, and are found practically only in Scotland. 
They have formed the theme of much, and perhaps futile, specula- 
tion as to their age and purpose. They first began about 1850 to 
be noticed by archeologists, and now some two hundred specimens 
are known to exist. All are of stone, except a bronze specimen from 
Lanarkshire. Superficially cut discs, usually six in number, are 
sculptured on the greater number. Some are cut with many small 
knobs, while others have a surface without protuberances, but bearing 
incised lines and other ornamental work. Some perfectly plain 
spherical stones have been inadvertently classified with them; and 
also a few perforated carved balls, which seem to belong to a different 
category. 

Dr J. Alexander Smith was inclined to place these balls in a some- 
what late chronological position—in the earliest Christian centuries 
(P.S.A.S., vol. xi., 1876, p. 56); Sir John Evans, referring to one 
specimen, expressed the opinion that it “ would seem to belong to 
the Bronze Period rather than to that of Stone” (Anc. Stone Imp., 
2nd edn., p. 421); and Mr J. Romilly Allen held that the Towie 
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ball ‘“‘ belongs clearly to the Bronze Age” (Reliquary, N.S., vol. iii. 
p. 105). 

Dr Joseph Anderson hesitates to place them so far back as the 
Bronze Age (Iron Age, p. 172). 

Others writers, some quite recently, give these relics a wide chrono- 
logical range, extending back to the Stone Age. 

The alleged finding of specimens in interments of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages has caused confusion. A misconception of the decorative 
features on two specimens, the Towie ball and the Lanarkshire bronze 
ball, has not infrequently caused these two specimens to be assigned 
to a period too remote. In both these specimens the decoration 
seems to me to be characteristic of a time not earlier than the Early 
Tron Age. On the Towie specimen is cut an isolated group of three 
small dots or depressions arranged in a triangular manner. This 
motif of the triple dots occurs on several early Scottish Christian 
monuments, is common in the early Christian illuminated manu- 
scripts, and is found on a silver chain (PS.A'S > vol. (pasos 
which bears also one of the Pictish symbols. Thus the ball seems to 
be linked up chronologically with the Early Christian sculpturings. Its 
decoration is “‘ late Celtic ” in style, and of a late phase of that style. 

The carved work on a specimen in Perth Museum is very like the 
“ thistle-heads’’ of the silver pins and brooches which have been 
found in Scotland with coins of the tenth century. A beautifully 
carved ball, which I obtained in Lanarkshire (Prehistoric Cataloque, 
Scot. Nat. Exhib. (1911), Glasgow, p. 858), has a row of small 
punctulations set marginally on one of its discs in the style of the 
rows of dots set medially in bands in the decorative work in metal 
and on vellum of the earlier medieval centuries. 

The style of decoration on the balls and their discovery in earth 
houses, near brochs, and on sites occupied during the early centuries 
of this era, such as the Fort of Dunadd, Argyll, testify that these 
relics have as a probable centre point in their chronological range the 
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first two or three centuries of the Christian era. They may be classi- 
fied as protohistoric, and I see no grounds for assigning any of them 
to the Bronze or Stone Periods. But some writers hold out strongly 
for an extension of their period back to those ages. The sole reason 
for this seems to be the supposed association of specimens in one or 
two cases with prehistoric interments. 

There are only three cases in which it seems worth while to examine 
the statement that has been made that carved stone balls have been 
found in true association with prehistoric interments. In 1850 
Sir Daniel Wilson (Prehistoric Annals, 2nd edn.) was told that two 
plain round stones were got with a burial in Dumbartonshire, and he 
refers to a statement in the Statistical Acc. (Kirkcudbright), vol. iv. 
p. 332, that a ball of flint is stated to have been found in 1809 with 
some other important things in a cairn on Glenquicken Moor. These 
balls, even granting they were in true and direct association with 
the interments, would probably be rejected (if they were now available 
for scrutiny) as coming within the category of the carved balls under 
discussion. I have from Aberdeenshire a smooth and almost perfectly 
spherical ball of flint which some people would take to be one of the 
carved stone balls, but the stone is simply a natural nodule conforming 
to the shape of the flint fossil. The third case in which a prehistoric 
association for these objects is alleged is that of three specimens 
said to have been found at a cairn at Ardkeiling, Elgin. They 
have been described by the late Mr Hugh Young (Reliquary, Jan. 
1897, p. 46, and N.S., vol. iv., 1898, p. 119); but his information was 
got second-hand, and he did none of the discovery work himself. 

One of the specimens seems to have been found in the usual way 
in the surface soil of a field, but two of them are supposed to have been 
associated with a burial cist some distance from the cairn. The 
discovery of two of these relics together is an excessively rare pheno- 
menon, and is in itself sufficient to raise suspicions as to the genuineness 
of the association. Mr J. Muill, the farmer at Ardkeiling, who seems 
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Fig. 1. Scottish Ornamented Stone Balls (#). 


Fig. 2. Scottish Ornamented Stone Balls (}). 
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to have told Mr Young of the incident, inclines to believe that they 
actually came out of the cist, as I have seen a letter from Mr Muill 
to this effect, to an Edinburgh correspondent. 

It seems highly desirable, however, to have further evidence as 
to this discovery, but it may be too late to secure it. 

In a few other cases the reports of the finders as to the stone balls 
having been picked up near a cairn or stone circle are of little value. 

As to the possible purposes of these stone balls, it has been con- 
jectured that they were used in some game or amusement. They 
aré almost invariably found singly, a fact which does not strengthen 
such contention. If made to be rolled about, it is clear that so much - 
fine and easily injured carved work would not have been put upon 
them, an argument which also weakens the hypothesis that they 
were employed either as loose missiles or as weapons attached to 
sticks by thongs. 

An investigator has put forward the idea that the balls played some 
part in magical or religious ceremonies. It is, however, mere. guess- 
work to say they were used in divining (Arch. Assoc. Journal, vol. 
xvil. p. 20), and indeed they possess no characteristic leading up to 
such an idea. The remarks, by Dr J. Alexander Smith (P.S.A.S., 
vol. xi. p. 59) suggest a possible use of the stone balls as heads of 
sceptres or episcopal staffs, but there is not a jot of evidence to 
fortify such a suggestion. 

Perhaps less improbable is Dr Smith’s adopted suggestion that 
these balls were mounted or tied to rods and used flail-like as weapons. 
As the balls are of somewhat late period, it becomes necessary to 
inguire as to the records of the use of such objects. He instances 
the use of some such weapons at the Battle of Hastings and draws 
attention to drawings of them in the Bayeaux tapestry. It is scarcely 
thinkable that much minute and laborious work should have been 
expended ‘on an object to be subjected to the most violent impacts 
and to rough usage which would destroy the beautifully carved 
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surface. As is shown in the tapestry, the clubs were sometimes 
thrown bodily at the enemy and were admittedly rude weapons. ~ 

Dr Smith held that he had restored to its place a supposititious 
stone-mace “ which,” he states, “‘ must have been brought in great 
numbers with the Saxons when they flocked in early times into Scot- 
land.” But why have none of these stones been discovered in England, 
and why are they so scarce in Southern Scotland, and why relatively 
common in districts farthest removed from Saxondom such as the 
Orkneys? Why, for example, is the Kilpheadry ball from Suther- 
land, made of native sandstone if it is of Saxon manufacture ? 
Did the ball from Dunadd Fort, Argyll, come in with the Saxons ? 
By no stretch of fancy can one think of these enigmatical balls as 
heads of a characteristic old Saxon weapon or having been used at 
the Battle of Hastings. 

If attached to thongs like the South American bola, which consists 
of one or more stones coated with leather attached to a thong—a 
form of weapon foreign to Britain and Europe—we have the old 
objection to fine carved work being exposed to severe usage ; and again, 
the necessarily strong leather thong, no matter how arranged, would 
cover much of the decorative work. 

We must obviously look for suggestions in other directions. 

If heads of weapons, it is strange that in the cases of knobbed speci- 
mens the protuberances are so low. If the knobs and discs were of 
greater prominence and sharpness, it is clear that the effectiveness 
of the stones as weapons would have been greatly increased. 

I have reviewed all the suggestions that have been recorded, but all 
of them have weak points, and none has ever received hearty or unani- 
mous acceptance. 

The hypothesis I now venture to set out is one which will explain 
the many peculiarities of these relics, and is one which, I think, 
presents a better solution. 

Several years ago, on examining some old Scottish weighing beams, 
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I found that associated with each of them was a roughly-cut stone 
which hung upon the beam and served as a movable poise or weight. 
At the same time I had been puzzling over the probable purpose of 
the carved stone balls, and it then occurred to me that their use could 
best be explained on the hypothesis that they were movable poises 
on primitive weighing machines. 

In ancient times there were three main kinds of weight measurers. 
There was the familiar balance, favoured for small objects, where 
the weights are loose, furnished with a pan hung at each end of the 
beam, and having the swing point and point of suspension of the beam 
at the centre of the beam. Another method was that of the steelyard 
(a word not derived from “ steel” as indicating a metal used in its 
construction), where the object to be weighed was placed on a hook 
or hooks or in some receptacle suspended at one end of the wooden 
beam, while a poise (a weight of stone or other material) was moved 
to and fro on the beam at the other end, and the required weight 
ascertained from that graded mark on the beam at which the poise 
had to be brought to effect a balance. In another of the appliances 
(sometimes styled the bismar) the poise was fixed, while the fulcrum 
or swing point was movable along the wooden beam. In these and 
other intermediate appliances a suspended weight was necessary. 
All the contrivances with poises were anciently very widely distributed. 
Like many other neo-archaic appliances, they survived in their primi- 
tive style in the remote districts of Scotland long after they had been 
modernised in other parts. Specimens of the “ bismar,”’ as it is called 
in Scotland, Iceland, and Scandinavian countries, might until recently 
have been secured as curiosities in the northern isles and down the 
east coast of Scotland to Berwickshire. 

The poise was a roughly dressed stone either hung by an iron hook 
or by a network of string. Mr H. Ling Roth has written about them 
(* Oriental Steelyards and Bismars,” Tr. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xlii.), 
and shows that the appliance was in use so far away as China and 
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Japan. They were evidently widely distributed in remote times. 
In the Far East the stone poise was often hung by strings of hair 
or silk from the beam. He describes a specimen from Yarkand, 
China, where the travelling poise is an orange-shaped stone of granite, 
1:37 kilogrammes in weight, with a wooden beam 73 cm. long. The 
poises of Chinese steelyards in the British Museum are often six-sided, 
and one has oval discs cut upon it. Some of them remind one of the 
carved stone balls of Scotland, which is suggestive that the latter 
may have been used as poises. The knobs, sunk interspaces, and 
channelled gutters on the Scottish specimens are highly ornate, but 
would have been useful in allowing the poises to be securely and 
artistically suspended by a network. Experiment demonstrates 
how easily and elegantly the Scottish balls can be encased by a net- 
work. The strands, in the case of the ball experimented with, were 
arranged in the cut-out interspaces and brought into one string for 
suspension to the beam. Some of the Scottish specimens have a 
slight flattening of, or an absence of decoration on, one side, and it is 
noticeable that the stones sit naturally on that side which was probably 
opposite to that from which the suspension cord was likely to have run 
upwards. This method of suspension would in no case interfere 
with the decorated surface, but would enchance the ornate character 
of the poise. 

The carefully sculptured work seems appropriate in a thing which 
was to be handled daily and seen by many, at a period when the people 
delighted to have even simple objects of domestic and utilitarian use 
elaborately ornate, and were accustomed to lavish much time and 
artistic skill upon them. The completely decorated surface of many 
of the balls is not remarkable if one supposes the stones were hung 
from the beam suspended in a delicate network of strings, leaving 
practically every part of the surface open to view, the strings being 
arranged so as to enchance the appearance. A scrutiny of those 
balls which have escaped weathering conveys the impression that they 
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have been smoothed, hand-soiled, and blackened as if by continuous 
handling, and this feature has been remarked upon by Dr John 
Alexander Smith (P.S.A.S., vol. xi. p. 55), though the significance 
of it did not apparently occur to him. Some other writers have also 
noticed that they have been so much handled, rubbed, and blackened 
by wear of the hand as to disguise the texture and natural colour of 
the stone. 

If beam poises were widely distributed, why is it that the ornate 
poises are to be found only in Scotland? It would appear that in 
some areas the people did not care to decorate the poises. In England 
their place seems to have been taken by burnt-clay weights, which 
were easily perforated; and it is curious that just as in the border 
counties of Scotland the carved stone balls are very scarce, and the 
clay weights are not uncommon. It is clear also (if the hypothesis 
put forward is correct) that while the primitive form of weighing- 
beam continued in use in Scotland from early medieval times to almost 
the present day, the stone poises became degraded in shape and 
decoration until for many recent centuries an ordinary rough stone 
often with an iron hook sufficed. The wooden framework of the 
early bismar would not often survive, and the only vestige of such a 
contrivance would be the weight alone, and if that consisted of a rough 
stone it would at once lose its identity and be ignored. If the weight 
were well made and decorated and became lost and discovered in the 
soil at a later period, it would at once be brought home and treasured, 
and give rise to much speculation as to its purpose, just as the relics 
under discussion have done during the last half-century. 

Since writing this paper I appled to Mr Alex. O. Curle for per- 
mission to arrange for the weighing of the carved balls in the Scottish 
National Collection, as the data so obtained might throw light on the 
problem. Mr Curle told me, however, that this work had just been 
undertaken by Mr Wilfrid Airy, B.A., M.Inst. C.E. 

I have since been favoured by Mr Airy’s paper “On the Ancient 
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Weights of Britain,” read to the Institute of Civil Engineers (Excerpt 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institute of Civil Engineers, vol. exci., 
Session 1912-13, Part I.). 

Mr Airy gives a history of the three pounds (Avoirdupois, Roman, 
and Troy—the only recognised pre-Norman weight standards of 
Britain), and the various weights in clay, lead, and other metals, and 
in other materials, found on Romano-British and other early sites. 

In many English museums are objects of burnt clay and of chalk 
and limestone made into the form of truncated cones, triangular 
slabs, cylinders, and rings, nearly always perforated as if to facilitate 
suspension, and ranging in weight from 4 lb. to 12 lbs. They have 
been got on Romano-British sites and on sites occupied for a few 
centuries before the Roman occupation of Britain. A very few have 
been got in the southern parts of Scotland. Mr Airy shows they 
could hardly have been net-sinkers or loom weights, and were almost 
certainly trade weights following in their units the Avoirdupois 
system. “ 

He attempts to establish that the commercial weights began to 
come into use in Britain some little time before the Roman invasion. 
He does not refer at all to ancient beams and their movable poises, 
but states that the balls “‘ must be supposed to have served some 
generally useful purpose by themselves alone.” 

Mr Airy remarks upon the frequent occurrence of perforated clay 
objects (presumably weights) in England, and their great rarity in 
Scotland. It seems clear that weights were made of clay and less 
often of chalk and limestone in England, and of stone in Scotland. 
He holds that ‘“‘ while the antiquarians have not as yet formed any 
reasonable conjecture as to the use and object” of the carved stone 
balls peculiar to Scotland, they were “either trade weights or were 
at any rate made in accordance with a trade-weight standard, the 
Avoirdupois pound.” From a table, prepared by Mr Airy of carefully 


ascertained weights of 81 stone balls in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
VOL. XLVIII. 27 
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London, they appear to fall into four divisions—an eighth, a quarter, 
one-half, and one-pound weights; but by far the largest number 
approximate to the denomination of 1 lb. Avoirdupois. 

Mr Airy goes no further, however, than to offer the suggestion that 
the Scottish stone balls were employed as trade weights. But his 
suggestion is extremely helpful in working out the hypothesis that they 
were used as poises on weighing-beams. 

The distribution respectively of weights of clay and weights of 
stone in Britain suggests that the ancient bismar, while used through- 
out Britain, differed in various areas in respect of the material used 
in the movable poises. I have never heard the suggestion that the 
perforated clay weights of England were used on the bismar, but this 
would now appear to be probable. 

It is only by this hypothesis (that the balls were employed as beam- 
poises) that one can explain all the peculiarities of the relics :— 

1. They are practically always found singly, as each small com- 
munity would not require more than one weighing-machine. 

2. There is a total absence of well-authenticated cases of their 
occurrence in graves, but they have often been discovered at domestic 
sites. 

3. The decoration of knobs, incised lines, gutters, hollow and 
intercommunicating interspaces between discs, is not only highly 
ornate but assists in allowing the fixing of a network for suspension. 

4, Their confinement to Scotland, and the confinement of burnt- 
clay weights to the areas where the balls are not found, simply means 
that in different territories different styles of poises were in vogue 
in ancient times. The nature of the material used for the poises 
dictated generally whether they were to be perforated or not. Soft 
material, such as clay, limestone, and chalk, induced perforation. 

5. Their employment in a service which did not expose them to 
violent usage and impact induced fine surface workmanship to be 
lavished upon them. 
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6. The base and top, often recognisable either as a slight flattening 
of one side or by the presence of one plain or less decorated disc or 
side, is explained. 

7. The finely smoothed gutters are accounted for by the play of a 
string. 

8. Their appearance of being often handled, as indicated by an 
oiliness, smoothness, and darkening of the surface on unweathered 
specimens, is accounted for. 

9. Their period coincides with the first developments of accurately 
managed systems of trade and barter. 

10. The coincidence as to certain units of weight undoubtedly 
represented by them points to their having been trade weights. 

11. They could be more appropriately used suspended, not only 
without loss of decorative effect, but with an enhancement of it, 
than affixed to heavy thongs or rods. 

12. If the poise in Scotland anciently acquired greater beauty than 
in any other area, this furnishes one more indication of the exception- 
ally high degree of esthetic attainment of the ancient people of North 
Britain as compared with that of the people of ancient Saxondom. 

13. The reasons for sculpturing the balls might have been threefold 
—not only to please the eye and to assist the gripping of the suspen- 
sion cords or network, but to prevent an easy reduction in the weight 
of the ball by fraudulent traders. If the ball were worn down or 
intentionally scraped so as to reduce its original weight, then the 
alteration in bulk might be obvious in the case of a ball with a finely 
chiselled and definite pattern upon it. Thus a finely decorated 
surface, like the milling on a coin, tended to preserve the weight or 
measure from fraudulent mutilation. 

The Roman statera may have been the prototype of the weighing- 
beam of Northern Europe and Britain. It seems to have spread into 
Northern Europe and to have been introduced shortly before the Roman 
invasion, as were also mechanical appliances such as the loom, the 
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wheeled vehicle, the rotatory quern, the lathe, the potter’s wheel, 
and such things as coins and currency bars. 

I think it can be shown that several of these balls performed a 
double function, and that they contain in their carved work certain 
units of length. The diameter of a ball may have varied with the 
specific gravity of the stone out of which it was made, and its diameter 
was in any case not easily ascertained ; but the diameter of its discs 
and the lengths of certain of the lines and channels cut upon it seem 
to bear a relationship in each specimen. 

A feeling of disappointment may arise in many minds that these 
curious stone balls, the product of much skill and artistic work, 
were of no magical, ceremonial, or warlike origin, but were merely 
an adjunct of an apparatus used in prosaic and everyday commercial 
operations. But on the other hand, if the hypothesis is well founded, 
as I venture to say it is for thirteen specific good reasons, we get a 
glimpse into a system of weights and measures which underlay com- 
mercial activity in Scotland at a time not far short of 2000 years 
ago, of which little accurate knowledge has come down to our time. 
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AN INVENTORY OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS REMAINING IN THE 
ISLAND OF IONA. By R. A. S. MACALISTER, M.A., PRoFEessor oF 
Crttic ARCHmOLOGY, UNtIvEeRsSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


The following catalogue was compiled by me during the month of 
July 1913, and will, it is hoped, be found to contain all the monuments 
that were to be seen on the island at the time. 

It is impossible to maintain the scheme of classification rigidly, 
as many slabs have more than one of the designs on which the sub- 
division adopted has been based, and therefore should, properly 
speaking, be enumerated in more than one group. 

In each class the stones are catalogued in order, as they occur in 
Reilig Orain (RO in the column headed “ present position”’), St 
Oran’s Chapel (OC), the Cathedral (C), or the Nunnery (N). 

The dimensions are stated in the order length, breadth, thickness. 
When, as often, the breadth tapers from one end of the stone to the 
other, the fact is indicated as in this example: 2’ 23”-1’ 6”. In 
fractured slabs it is the present size of the stone which is given. When 
the dimension could not be ascertained without excavation, it is 
left blank. 

When a monument is figured in Graham’s Antiquities of Iona 
(London, 1850), or Drummond’s Sculptured Monuments in Iona and 
the West Highlands (Edinburgh, 1881), a simple reference to the 
plates in those works, indicated by “G” and ‘“ D” respectively, 
has been thought sufficient.1 Otherwise a description is given sufficient 
to identify the stone. 

I have to thank Mr Alex. Ritchie, the custodian of the ruins, for 
much help and information given me while compiling the list. 


1 This is not necessarily a guarantee of the accuracy of the drawings referred to. 
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Aw INVENTORY OF THE ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
ON THE ISLAND OF IONA. 


Crass L—StLaps OF THE PERIOD OF THE Earty CELTIC MONASTERY, WITH 
CrossES BUT NO INSCRIPTIONS. 


~ >= 
° 25 
= Dimensions. Description or Reference. z PS 
s i 
Z ae 
1} 3’ 6”x1’ 11-1’ 5” x0’ 6” | Micaceous slate slab, L-shaped; the side | RO 
> part is 1’ 9” long and 0’ 6” across. A 
groove divides it from the main part of 
the stone, as though an attempt had been 
made to cut it off. In this side part is a 
wedge-shaped depression apparently for 
receiving a metal cramp. The main part 
of the stone has a wheel cross, much worn, 
: with small rolls in the angles. 
2) 2° 8” x1" 10° <0" 5° Upper part of a slab with a plain broad | RO 
Latin cross haying slightly expanding 
5 ends, in relief. 
3 4’ 11” x2’ 0" x0’ 5” G 24a, D 6a. | RO 
4 2 1S 2 xO 12 Upper part of a slab with a two-line Celtic |- RO 
cross ; at present acting as footstone to a 
modern grave. 
5 BO SY 260? D 8c. [N.B. D Shand D 8c are different slabs, | RO 
not the same as stated in Drummond. ] 
6 Roughly circular Rude Celtic cross in relief within a circular | OC 
1’ 23” diam. x 0’ 4” border. Broken in two. : 
cf 3’ 4” x1’ 8’ x0’ 2)” Lower part irregular slab with Celtic cross | OC 
: upon it. 
8 2’ 0" x1’ 13" x0’ 3” D 76 and D 7d (on opposite faces of one stone). OC 
9) 2° 0" x1’ 3” x0’ 3” D Te. Oc 
10 ) 2’ 6” x 1’ 2”-1' 0" x0’ 7" | Block of freestone with Celtic cross upon it. | OC 
11 6.7 X38" 2 Se G 20a, D 8a. Oc 
12 ) 2’ 91” x 2’ 5° x0’ 2” Slab with plain two-line Latin cross. Oc 
13 ) 1’ 3” x0’ 11" x0’ 4” Lower part of a stone resembling No. 6 above, | OC 
but larger. 
14 2’ 02" x0’ 11” x0’ 2” Plain Greek cross in a circle. oc 
15 0’ 9” x0’ 8” x0’ 3” Trregular slab with Celtic cross in relief. OC 
16 2’ 6” x0’ 10” x0’ 23” D 2c. oc 
17} 2’ 7"x0’ 11°-0’ 8’ x1’ 3” | D 4e. OC 
18 2’ 2” x1’ 3” x0’ 23” Slab tapering downwards to a point with a | OC 
single-line Celtic cross upon it. 
19 2’ 0” x1’ 24" x0’ 2” D 8b. Oc 
20 2’ 0” x0’ 83” x0’ 2” Slab tapering to a point with a single-line OC 
Celtic cross upon it. 
21 2’ 63” x0’ 9” x0’ 23” Plain two-line Greek cross. _ OC 
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HH Yd 
o dq 5 
= Dimensions. Description or Reference. 2 a 
Zz ar 
22 Ziel O00 LIS2 07 6% D 2d. oc 
23 DAES Se OU” Wheel cross on a slab of slate, the base C 
rising from a square. 
24 E50" X07 10906 3” Plain cross, single broad line, slightly ex- C 
panding ends. 
25 rie ome Vs 07 3” Small single-line cross fourchée. C 
26 3’ 9” x1’ 3k” x 0’ 22” D 29a. C 
27 Le ieoel es So cO" ba” D 2a. Cc 
28 4’ 7” x1’ 102” x0’ 22” D 3d. C 
29 Dees OF S073" D 30. C 
30 ? D 26. At present concealed under a pile of | C 
debris in the Chapter-house. 
31 2’ 4” x1’ 4” x0’ 4” Celtic cross with looped terminals to arms. N 
32 Deo we Lhe OF 22 D 10. N 
33 About 4’ long D 5d. N 
34 i yikes ac Bye d Nae i D 5e. N 
35 Sele Lee 5? D 9b. N 
Crass I].—Smmmar To Crass I., BuT witH IRisH INSCRIPTIONS. 
36; 4’ 112”x1’ 52” x0’ 23” G 206, D 68. RO 
37 | 4’ 3” x2’ 5” x0’ 5” G 25b, D 9a (the inscription, Oroit do Chum(?) | OC 
| . . . has not been previously noticed). 
38 A Ore Mase Ove 7 D 8c. (This inscription has been misread: it | C 
is really Oroit ar anmain Flaind twice 
repeated.) 
39 | 1M el ako 6S D 3a (the lower half now missing). Cc 
Crass III.—Siass wirn Crosses HAVING FoLIacgEous ORNAMENT. 
40) 5’ 8’ x1’ 52’-1’ 12” x0’ 32” | Much worn: design practically untraceable. ; RO 
(The first [southernmost] of the western 
row of slabs.) 
41| 5’ 83”x1’ 7-1’ 5’ x0’ 42” | Much worn: apparently floriated cross. A | RO 
deep line cut round margin of slab. 
42| 5/5” x1’ 73’-1’ 22” x0’ 4” | D 3b. RO 
43 BiG 3c.Le B02 Slab with bevelled edge and floriated cross, | RO 
much worn: north-east of eastern row of 
slabs. 
At PACA RS EAA Small stone with floriated cross acting as | RO 


footstone to a modern grave on east side 
of graveyard. 
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3 #8 
" Dimensions. Description or Reference. 2 BS 
A aS 
45| 2’ 8”x1’ 3’-1’ 1” x0’ 4” Floriated cross (?) within slightly moulded | OC 
border. 
46) 5’ 1”x1’ 5’-1’ 4”x0’ 24” | D150. N 
47 ODT eee O GAG Cross between floral scrolls, much worn. N 
48| 5’ 5”xl’ 4’-1’ 2” x0’ 3” G 48a, D 12a. N 
49) 5/9” x1’ 37-1’ 2” x0’ 3” D 29d (the head only shown in Drummond, | N 
* but stone complete though worn). 
Cuiass [V.—Stones with FiLorsaLt DIAPERS oR SCROLLS. 
50 | 6’ 10” x1’ 94”-1’ 7)” x 0’ 4” | G 226, D 17a. RO 
51) \ 5’ 11” x1’ 67-1’ 4” x0’ 4” || D 3ila. RO 
52) 5’ 9” x1’ 8’”-1’ 7” x0’ 4” D 206. RO 
53| 6’ 6” x1’ 6’-1’ 3” x0! 4” G 21a, D 26b. RO 
54) 5’ 103” x1’ 7’-1’ 5” x 0’ 42” | G 29a, D 18a. RO 
55 51 1S 3 seh G 19a, D 30b. Lying 8. of tomb of Donald | RO 
: Black, 1889. 
56| 5’ 114” x1’ 73’-1’ 63” x 0’ 5”| G 16, D 21a. RO 
57 DOs LG OT RK OFS: G 29b. RO 
58 CASALL 305 aD D 146: but the drawing has erroneously | RO 
14 loops in the scroll instead of 12. 
59) 6’ 0’ x1’ 77-1’ 6” x0’ 32” =| D210. RO 
60| 5’ 9” x1’ 7’-1’ 5” x0’ 3}” =| D 24d. RO 
61| 5’ 8’x1’ 5-1’ 23” x0’ 2” | G 286, D 23d. RO 
62| 5’ 84” x1’ 63”-1’ 4” x0’ 4” | D 24a (an unsatisfactory drawing). RO 
63,08 Oe xe 51S ox 0 Gam A stone of pattern similar to 62, much worn. | RO 
64] 5’ 9” x1’ 63’-1’ 44” x 0’ 34” | Stone with floral device, much worn. RO 
65| 5’ 9” x1’ 6-1’ 24” x0’ 3” | Stone-with bevelled edge round which is a | RO 
rope pattern, and another rope pattern 
round the central panel, which contains 
a floral scroll ; much worn. 
66 5’ 82” x 1’ 8” x0’ 34” Two rows of dog-tooth, in the central panel a 
floral scroll of ten loops. 
67 5’ 114” x 1’ 6” x0’ 4’ Floral diaper, much worn, inside a_ roll 
moulding. 
68| 6’ 9” x1’ 8’-1’ 5” x0’ 42” | Bevelled edge: very elaborate floral diaper : 
worn, 
69| 5’ 9” x1’ 5’-1’ 2” x 0° 4” D 30a. The missing half is flaked away, not 
left uncut as described in Drummond. 
70| 5/11” x1’ 8”-1’ 43” x0’ 3” | G 276. 
Tla Bec le O exer Three fragments, two embedded in cement 
71b SRL Oat and one a small flake, of D 346. 
He 


1’ 14” x0’ 94" x? 
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101 


5/ 7 bee x 1? 54”-1’ 32” x 0’ 34” 


6’ 3h” x 12 44/_]’ 9” x 0’ 3” 


ats af et x alt 34’-0’ Lie x 0’ Ae 
5’ 103” x | he 83’-1’ Bo x 0’ 3h” 
5’ 10” x i THA 3h” x 0’ 3” 
6’ ihe x i ke 4 
6’ 1 x 14 tse Ik 24’ x 0’ Be 
5’ 14" x T4 94”—-1’ 4)” x 0’ 32” 


a= 
ao 
Dimensions. Description or Reference. 2 
as 

5’ 82” x 1’ 54”-1’ 4” x 0’ 34” | G 476, D 14a. N 

6’ 2” x1’ 7’-1’ 4” x0’ 4” ‘| Floral diaper, square block at lower end, | N 
interlacements at top. 

6’ 1” x 1’ 8-1’ 44” x0’ 3” | D120. N 
6) OP <1" 9" x 074? G 49a, D 136. N 
2’ 4” x'1’ 6” x 0’ 2” Fragment with floral device. N 
Zee 1 a KOT DE Fragment with floral device and moulded | N 

edge. 
37.7" x1! 7” x0’ 3k” Fragment with floral diaper, much worn. N 
Le 6e x 1037 x0" 37 Fragment with floral diaper. N 
3’ 4” x 1’ 82” x 0’ 3” Fragment with floral diaper inside a panel | N 
with rounded top, much worn. 
EMIT! Sc ES SCD Fragment with floral device. N 
$ G 490. N 
4’ 4” x 1’ 6” x0’ 4” Much worn foliations inside a row of dog- | N 
tooth. 
GO, or Sal? 8° K 075" D 15a. Broken in two. N 
Dee ed 7 Sc’ 3? End of a slab, with foliations. N 
4” | D 160. N 
6’ 3” x 1’ 93”-1’ 6” x0’ 3” | G 488, D 13a. N 
Deed” x 0%37 D 16a—broken in two. N 
SaELeXK 1.62 <2 Foliations, much worn. N 
5’ 10” x 1’ 6-1’ 24” x? Stone with elaborate interlacement, much | N 
worn: a square block left uncut in the 
lower part of the slab. 
Lesa OOO" 8” Small fragment with foliations. N 
Des LOC k 2 Floral pattern, almost effaced. N 
5’ 84” x1’ 5’-1’ 4” x? Stone with bevelled edges and[floral scroll. N 
Cass V.—SLABs wiTH SworDs. 
G 23a, D 19a. RO 
G 28a, D 23a. RO 
G 21b, D 276. RO 
“1 34” x0’ 5” | D 288. RO 
G 22a, D 26a. RO 
D 28a, RO 
PE las Sr ed farce 4 Red granite, much worn, a line round mar- | RO 
gin, apparently a sword in the middle of 
the slab. 
Floriated cross inside moulded margin: on | RO 


5 10’ x1’ 6’-1' 21” x0’ 33” | 


dexter side of shaft a floral scroll, on 
sinister a sword. 
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Ciass V.—continued. 


Description or Reference. 


Present 
Position. 


Hi 

o 

2 Dimensions. 

i} 

A 
102 5’ ae x ie 52’-1’ De x 0’ (Mee 
103] 6417175" 3ex 02342 
104| 5’ 9” x1’ 6’-1’ 3” x0’ 34” 
105| 5’ 10” x1’ 8’”-1’ 44” x0’ 4” 
106 De Ly fl x if 53”-1’ ov x 0’ 3)” 
107 4’ Ye x 1 Ge Pa x0’ 3% 

Crass 

108 6’ 9” x iM Li 6 Kea 64” x0’ 5} 
109| 5’ 10%” x1’ 7’-1’ 5” x0’ 4” 


110| 6’ 2”x 1’ 83’-1' 7” x 0’ 53” 


111| 6’ 4”x1’ 8’-1’ 6” x0" 5” 
112| 5’ BA” x 147” x0! 44” 
113) 5’ 113"x 1" 54" x0" 4” 
114, 6’ 2”x1" 9"-1’ 8” x0’ 3” 
115| 6’ 2” x1’ 6"-1’ 34” x0’ 4” 
116 5’ 5” x1’ 6" x? 
117) 5’ 6” x1’ 92"-1’ 5” x 0" 4” 
118] 6’ 44” x1’ 114” x1’ 2” 
119}, 60a S 1210" sea 
120 ile 34” x 1’ 6” x 0’ Bh 
121 4! 2” x1’ 98" x 0/3” 
122| 6’5” x1’ 9” mean breadth 
x0’ Dit 
123 4’ 5” x2/ 9” x0! 3° 


D 22a. 

D 20a. 

D 196. 

G 16a, D 27a. 

D 226. 

Sword between floral scrolls, much worn, top 
| of slab broken off. 


VI.—SLass witH GALLEYS. 


G 15, D 170. 

G 246, D 25b 

| G10, D 25a. 

Floral diaper, galley at top. 

Galley, floriated panel above, inscription * 
and floral diaper below. 


diaper below. 


Ciass VII.—Siass with EcciestastTicaAL EFFIGIES. 


Gls Dsea: 

G 19b, D 33d. 

G 23d. 

G 26, D 34a. 

G 34, 35, D 45d. 

G 36, D 45a. 

Much worn fragment divided into two panels 
by a vertical bar: in each panel a small 
figure, one of which may represent a 
priest serving at an altar (as in the top 
panel of No. 94). Too worn, however, 
for certainty. 

G 46, D 326. 

G 47a, D 32a. There is an illegible inscrip- 
tion round the edge not noted by either 
Graham or Drummond. 

G 45, D 44. 


* This inscription is almost worn smooth : I think it reads HIC IACET RANA | LDVS MACDOMNUILL, 


which may be offered as at any rate the first published attempt at its decipherment. 


Galley, floriated panel above and floral | 


N 
N 


st 
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| Number. 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


130 
131 


132 


133 
134 


135 
136 
137 


138 
139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 
145 


146 


Dimensions. 


6’ 10” x Oe ee 0” x0’ la 
(slab) +0’ 5” (figure) 

6’ 9” x 2’ 3” x0’ 4” (slab) 
+0’ 24” (figure) 

7 1’ x2’ 2” x0’ 5” (slab) 
+0’ 8” (figure) 

6’ 11” x 2’ 2” x0’ 5” (slab) 
+0’ 4” (figure) 

6’ ae x KS Se x 0’ 4” 

DLOnrdhs OCG? 


Te QE BORO? 
OLE 21! x4 
Deva xt 


1S LS XO" xt 
? 


Bde a x bi frye x i“ 6” 
1% iis x ve f Ie x 0’ aie 
1’ 2”x 1’ 1” x0’ 23” 


oe | 


GE 30" 720" 2” 


5’ 3” x1’ 8” at base x0’ 5” 
1’ 24” x1’ 0" x0" 2)” 


oe 


427 
Cuass VITI.—Siass wits Miirary Erriciszs. 
ee 
Gite Ds 
Description or Reference. Boe 
As 

G 13, D 37, 38. RO 

G 12, D 42. RO 

G 14, D 41. RO 

G 9, D 40. OC 

G 37, D 39. hfe 

Fragment, top and sinister side brokenaway. | C 
Floral diaper with small military figure in 
upper part of slab. 

G 33. (eae 

D 35d. Va 

Cuass [X.—FREE-STANDING CROSSES. 

Socket-stone of a cross: a circular depres- | RO 
sion in the upper surface beside the 
socket. 

Socket-stone of a cross. RO 

Head of a free-standing cross, sunk nearly | RO 
completely in the ground at the foot of the 
fourth grave northward from the eastern 
row of slabs. 

Socket of a cross, in red granite. OC 

99 ” OC 

Fragment, probably of a free-standing cross, | OC 
with interlacing upon it. 

Fragments of at least two free-standing | OC 
crosses of large size. 

Fragment of a small cross cut out of aslabof | OC 
mica slate. 

St Martin’s Cross. C 

St Matthew’s Cross (stump at Cathedral, | C and 
fragments of head in OC). OC 

St John’s Cross. C 

Mackinnon’s Cross. C 

One arm of a crucifix, the surface of which | N 
has been elaborately decorated. 

Maclean’s Cross. Road- 

side. 


| Number. 


147 


148 


149 


150 

151 
152, 

153 


154 
155 


156, 
157 


158 


159 


160 
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CLass X.—MISCELLANEA, ILLEGIBLE SLABS, FRAGMENTS, ETC. 


Dimensions. 


Description or Reference. 


5/ 4” x ue Shy x 0’ 11}’ 


6’ 9” x Ae che de By x 0’ 3” 


6’ fa Bes x 44 0” x 0’ 23” 


6’ 22” x a bot x0’ An 
5’ 10” x 2’ 3” x0’ 4” 


. 


5’ 8" x1’ 6x? 
6’ 73’ x ihe 10’—1/ 82” x 0’ 6” 
5’ 8" x1’ 8° x? 
5/9” x1’ 6-1’ 4” x? 
DL 6” x is ‘OF, x0’ 5” 


Bn Oa iar 


6’ 9” x 2’ 4”-2’ 2” x 0 3” 


Faint traces of ornamentation round edge, 
and a line drawn round margin, but device 
illegible. Marking a modern grave near 
gate of cemetery. 

Large flat slab bevelled round edges, no 
trace of lettering or ornamentation on 
surface. 

Slab with four depressions on the surface, 
and grooves along the two sides and one 
end: probably part of a construction, not 
a memorial slab. 

G 18, D 35a. 

(elie 

Two stones acting as footstones to the grave 
of Duncan Macphail, 1891, each standing 
1’ 2” above ground, respectively 4” and 
42” thick and 1’ 1” and 1’ 2” broad. Appar- 


ently parts of a slab: only a marginal 


roll-moulding visible. 

A flat slab, bevelled round edge, totally 
defaced. 

Large flat slab, rough, edges bevelled, 
faint traces like a diaper or inter- 
lacing. 

Just north of No. 155, two fragments each 
about 1’ 8” square, with very faint traces 
of a diaper pattern. 

Slab with bevelled edge, traces of ornamental 
work on surface, with a panel of interlace- 
ments (?) at the top. Just north of the 
tomb of Donald M‘Lean, 1896. 

Slab bevelled round edge, a floriated cross (?) 
much worn. On the fourth of a row of 
graves northward from that of Donald 
M‘Lean, 1896. 

Upper part of a slab with the head 
of a floriated cross, almost totally de- 
faced. Just east of the western row of 
slabs. 

Slab with bevelled edge, traces of ornament 
on surface. 
of slabs. 

Large plain flat slab, bevelled edge. 


Present | 


Position. 


Ps] 
co) 


RO 


RO 
RO 


Just south of the eastern row | 


RO 


RO 


a 
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Dimensions. 


Cuass X.—continued. 


429 


Description or Reference. 


Present 
Position. 


GaSGCae 2 St 


Daou xame OXY 


6’ long 
5’ 6” x 1’ 3% x0’ 3” 


pevacien <0G3" 


5’ 74” 4 14 24” x 0’ AZ 
3’ 52” x ile De x 0’ 4” 


VAs 8” x i he 0707 Liz x 0’ ind 
[te 6” x i ie 5” x 0’ ahs 


4’ 3” x1’ 8”-1’ 4” x0’ 43” 
5’ 10” long 


3’ 11”x1’ 10” x0" 2” 
3’x 1’ 6"x? 
5’ 2” long 


0’ 11” x2’ 0" x0’ 3” 
2’ 8” x1’ 1” x0" 03” 
5’ 8" x1’ 6” x0’ 3” 
V7" x1’ 3” x0! 2)” 
V7" x1! 44” x0! 2” 


i On xe2 9° x OF A” 


Flat plain stone with a moulding round edge, 
more like the table-stone of an altar or 
altar-tomb than a sepulchral slab. Mark- 
ing a modern grave just north of that of 
John Mackay, 1780. 

Slab, upper surface convex and plain, with 
two lines drawn round the margin : orna- 
mentation completely defaced. Lying 
just south of the red granite cross-slab, 
No. 3, ante. 

Semi-cylindrical coped stone. 

Slab with bevelled edge, no device. Just 
north of tomb of James MacArthur, 1912. 

Edge bevelled, very faint traces resembling 
a floriated cross, but quite doubtful. 
Broken in two. 

Totally defaced. 

Top slightly hollowed: moulding round 
border, but no trace of carving visible. 
At east end of the chapel, with the large 
slab No. 11, ante, standing on it. | 

Block of free-stone, a row of broad notches 
on one edge, but no other traceable pattern. 

Fragment worn quite smooth, dog-tooth 
ornament on the edge. 

Slab with top broken off: pattern effaced. 

Coped stone, G 27a, D Ile (in Cathedral 
grounds). 

Slab of slate with line drawn round margin, 
at upper end a plain Greek cross of two 
lines. 

Slab similar to No. 174, with a similar cross. 

Plain slab of slate, similar to No. 174, but 
without cross. 

Small fragment, top of a slab. 

Fragment of a slab with roll-moulding along 
edge, nothing on surface. 

Plain slab with hollow bevel along edge. 

Defaced fragment. 

Lower end of a slab with an unrecognisable 
figure upon it. 

Large flat slab without any trace of a device 
upon it. 


ze 
ro) 


RO 


RO 
RO. | 


OC 


OC 
OC 


SB {Zz 
C2 EG 


ate Neves, 


AZ way AA Am 
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Ciass X.—continued. 


Fat 
o 
: Dimensions. Description or Reference. 
B 

A 

183 1’ 8’ x1’ 44” x0’ 4” Middle part of rounded slab with moulding 
on edge, remainder effaced. 

184 GoOR ie Lee: Plain slab with bevelled edge and a single 
minute cross on the surface: possibly an 
altar-slab. 

185 6’ 2” long | Coped stone, triangular section. 

186 5’ 14” x1’ 4’ x? | Stone broken in two, no traceable pattern. 

187 about 5’ long Slab much worn: a line drawn round 
margin: the central device (a cross in 

| relief ?) not traceable. 

188 5’ 97 x1" 67=17 27 x? Defaced : possibly a floriated cross. 

189 Al OE 1S AT Stone with two deep parallel grooves running 
longitudinally from end to end, dividing 
the surface into two long narrow rect- 
angular panels with a roll-moulding 
between them. 

190 10" x27 0" x? Plain slab of slate, like No. 176. 

191 5’ 10” x 1’ 7” x0’ 44” Quite plain stone, with bevelled edge. 

192 5’ long | Large irregular slab, no device. 

193 | 5’ 2” x2’ 23’-1’ 6” x0’ 3” | Hopeless. 

194 a2) wl SS Geet Quite plain. 

195 BO” Salat Sc? Moulding along edge, but nothing else. 

196 BIL SA oc? Moulding all round edge: perhaps a cross in 
centre, but nothing clear. 

197 DGG ore? Hopeless. 

198 605° xl! 2h" <7 Hopeless. 

199 4’ 10” x1’ 5” x? Quite plain. 


effigy (D 43) is not in Iona, and none even of the oldest residents 
have any knowledge of it. 


Present 
Position 


24 


ZAZA 


Az 


AAA AAAABAAy 


Since the above list was compiled a number of the monuments 
have been transferred to the shelter of the Cathedral, to protect 
them from the weather and other destructive influences. 


It may be worth noticing specially that the large MacBrayne 
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DISSENT AND PROTEST BY DR HAY FLEMING. 
(See p. 10.) 


To the President and Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


In my own name, and in name of all the Fellows of the Society 
who adhere to me, I dissent from and protest against the decision 
of the Society, at its adjourned General Meeting on the 15th instant, 
in favour of the opening of the National Museum of Antiquities on 
the Lord’s Day, because :— 


1. No section of the community has ever publicly expressed a 
desire to have the Museum opened on that day. 


bo 


Such opening is quite unnecessary. 

3. The Council has not sufficiently, if at all, considered the pro- 
priety of opening the Museum on the evenings of week-days, 
although, prior to October 1890, fully two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand visitors patronised it between 7 and 9 
o'clock on the Saturday evenings, during twenty-nine of the 
years that it was housed in the Royal Institution. 

4. The public will have more than ample opportunity of inspecting 
the Museum if it is opened on week-day evenings. 

5. The national desire has long been to have the first day of the 
week preserved (except for works of necessity and mercy) 
as a day of rest. 

6. This is our impression, which was not contradicted at the Meeting, 
that one of the reasons for wishing to have the Museum opened 
on the Lord’s Day is to obtain from the Treasury an increase 
of wages for the employés, who would naturally expect 
special pay for “Sunday” labour. If these men are at 
present underpaid, this should be met on its own merits. 
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7. Being neither a work of necessity nor of mercy, the opening on 
the Lord’s Day would, on the part of the attendants, be a 
direct breach of the fourth commandment; and, although 
the present emplovés may have no religious scruples in the 
matter, when successors have to be appointed the most 
suitable and reliable men then eligible may, on conscientious 
grounds, refrain from applying. 

8. This proposed opening on the Lord’s Day, never mooted in the > 
Society until now, has introduced discord ; and, if persevered 
in, 1s likely to disturb seriously the harmony which has 
prevailed for more than a century. 

9. Those who, on conscientious grounds, are opposed to the opening 
on the Lord’s Day may withhold donations from the Museum, 
or, although possessed of excellent qualifications, may decline 
to join the Society. 

The statement made by Lord Guthrie, on behalf of the Council, 
that the proposed hours of opening on the Lord’s Day (from 
2 to 4, or 2 to 5, in the afternoons) would be so carefully 
restricted that there need be no fear of further encroachment, 
is, on the face of it, fallacious. This is the thin end of the 
wedge. Successors in office may extend the hours, and 
introduce other innovations, such as a public lecturer on 
Museum objects, lantern displays, and refreshments. 


It is hoped that this Dissent and Protest, with the reasons thereof, 
will be printed in the Proczedings of the Society. 


(Sgd.) D. HAY FLEMING. 
19th December 1913. 
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